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ABSTRACT 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  "CONTEXTUAL 
INTRODUt 


APPROACH  TO  LEGISLATIVE  BEHAVIOR: 
TION,  PROSPECTS,  PROBLEMS 


The  Congressman  as  a  "decision-making  actor"  with  regard  to 
recorded,  roll  call  floor  votes  has  persistently  been  a  topic  of  Interest 
among  congressional  s:holars.  A  steady  effort  has  been  made  to  Identify 
the  various  forces,  factors,  actors,  and  decision  rules  that  Influence 
congressional  declslo  l-maklng. 

Students  of  Congress  recently  have  engaged  In  developing  what  might 
best  be  called  "contextual"  or  "conditional"  or  "metronomic"  perspectives 
on  legislative  decision-making.  This  research  constitutes  a  new  emphasis 
and  a  new  direction  In  the  study  of  Congress.  In  contrast  to  the  con¬ 
ventional  practice  of  formulating  general  propositions  with  which  to 

■ 

explain  legislative  decision-making,  the  newer  vein  of  research  has  sought 


to  Identify  different 
This  dlsserta 
conditional  theory  of 


contextual  patterns  of  the  legislative  process. 

;1on  has  two  purposes:  1)  to  better  explicate  the 
micro  (Individual  level)  legislative  behavior  that 
seems  to  underlie  this  recent  work  and  2)  to  test  It  among  three  hundred 
and  sixty-one  Interview  protocals  gathered  from  members  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  du*1ng  a  four  month  period  (Mcrch— July,  1977)  of  the 
first  session  of  the  95th  Congress. 

This  chapter  will  review  literature  that  Is  distinctive  In  Its 
conditional  approach  md  Identify  both  the  benefits  and  problems  of  the 
approach. 
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A.  Introduction:  The  New  Contextual  Emphasis  In  the 
Study  of  Congressional  Decision-Making 

The  study  of  legislative  behavior  seems  to  have  evolved  in  the 
fashion  of  Intellectual  advancement  as  described  by  Thomas  S.  Kuhn  In  The 
Structure  of  Scientific  Revolution.1  Kuhn  contends  that  knowledge  of  a 
particular  topic  advances  through  the  dialectical  development  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  paradigms.  With  regard  to  the  post  World  War  II  empirical  study 
of  legislative  decision-making,  three  major  phases  or  stages  of  para- 
dlgmatlc  advancement  can  be  detected:  (1)  the  legislator  as  "participant," 

(2)  the  legislator  as  a  "determined  actor,"  and  (3)  the  legislator  as  a 

2 

"contextual  decision-maker."  Each  stage  offers  a  distinctive  construct 
for  viewing  the  legislator  as  a  decision-making  actor.  Each  succeeding 
stage  aspires  to  a  higher  level  of  generalization,  and  attempts  to  over¬ 
come  the  perceived  shortcomings  of  the  preceding  stage. 

Before  proceeding,  two  points  of  clarification  should  be  made. 

First,  common  to  any  classification  scheme,  the  problem  here  Is  that  not 
all  works  on  congressional  decision-making  neatly  fit  Into  one  or  the 
other  of  the  three  categories.  In  classifying  decision-making  literature, 
however,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  a  work's  major  thrust 
In  other  words,  It  Is  assumed  here  that  major  works  concerning  congressional 
decision-making  can  be  categorl zed  on  the  bas Is  of  the  paradigmatic  con¬ 
struct  that.  In  the  main,  they  seem  to  offer.  Second,  there  Is  no  neat 
separation  among  the  levels  on  the  basis  of  a  time  chronology.  Although 
each  succeeding  stage  In  many  ways  was  developed  from  reactions  to  the 
preceding  one,  the  contemporary  period  finds  examples  of  all  three. 

The  first,  and  most -rudimentary,  stage  views  the  legislator  as  a 

"participant"  In  political  combat.  It  Is  the  approach  notably  developed 

3 

In  Bertram  Grosses  The  Legislative  Struggle  and  In  case  studies  such  as 
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Bailey's  Congress  Makes  a  Law  and  Berman's  A  Bill  Becomes  a  Law.*  The 
crux  of  this  model  Is  a^ focus  on  the  legislator  as  one  of  several  competitors 
tn  the  legislative  process.  It  focuses  attention  on  the  role  of  external 
actors— President,  Bureaucrats,  interest  groups,  constituents,  courts— In 


legislative  decision-making.  Although  a  humBer  of  Important  contributions 


have  been  made  by  this  view— most  notably  the  notions  that  the  legislative 
process  Is  a  tremendously  complex  labyrinth  and  that  all  competitors 
engage  In  various  strategies  and  tactics— the  case  study  approach  was 
strongly  criticized  for  Its  limited  generality  and  applicability.  Scholars 
became  aware  that  the  findings  of  a  case  study  do  not  necessarily  trans¬ 
cend  the  specifics  of  the  case  at  hand. 

In  reaction  to  the  criticism  of  limited  generality,  coupled  with 
a  desire  to  become  more  scientific,  legislative  process  scholars  began  to 
Intensely  study  roll-call  data  and  to  collect  attltudlnal  data  from  the 
legislators  themselves.  This  work  constitutes  the  second  major  stage  of 
paradigmatic  development  where  the  legislator  Is  depicted  as  a  "deter¬ 
mined"  actor. 

Two  major  characteristics  are  present  In  this 
The  first  Is  the  notion  that  legislative  declslon-maki 
or  predisposed  to  vote  In  a  given  way  because  of  elthi 
terlstlcs  of  demography,  party,  constituency  and  region,  or  a  common, 
universal  decision  process.  The  second  Is  an  attempt  to  construct  a 
general  model  with  which  to  analyze  the  totality  of  legislative  decision¬ 
making.  Almost  all  of  the  major  research  efforts  of  the  last  two  decades 
seem  to  posit  this  kind  of  "general,"  "determined  actor"  paradigm  In  that 
they  seem  to  be  searching  for  the  primary  determinant  of  "typical" 
legislative  behavior.  In  this  category  are  Turner  and  Schneler's  Party 


<:econd  approach, 
rs  are  determined 

i 

r  certain  charac- 
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and  Constituency,**  Truman's  The  Congressional  Party. ^  Davidson's  The  Role 
of  the  Congressman,**  Klngdon's  Congressmen's  Voting  Decisions,^  Matthews 
and  Stlmson's  Yeas  and  Nays,*0  Cherryholmes  and  Shapiro's  Representatives 
and  Roll  Calls,**  Jackson's  Constituencies  and  Leaders  In  Congress,*^  and 
Mayhew's  Congress;  the. Electoral  Connection;  Each  employs  congressional 
decision-making  as  a  dependent  variable  and  then  seeks  to  discover  various 
Independent  variables  that  best  explain  the  dependent  variable  of  decision¬ 
making.  More  significantly,  each  provides  an  overall  model— implicitly, 
perhaps,  a  "grand  theory"— with  which  to  explain  congressional  decision^ 
making.  For  the  roll  call  studies  of  Turner  and  Truman,  the  model  Is  one 
of  party  loyalty  with  deviations  Based  on  constituency.  For  Davidson,  It 
Is  persistent  role  orientations.  Klngdon  offers  two  models;  (ala  "con-* 
sensus  decision  mode"  whereby  Congressmen  follow  the  path  of  least  resist¬ 
ance  and  (b)  a  rank  ordering  of  the  relative  influence  of  various  internal 
and  external  actors  on  congressional  decision-making.  For  Matthews  and 
Stlmson,  the  norm  of  congressional  decision-making  Is  "cue-taking"— l.e, , 
an  expertise-based  short-cut  by  which  a  member  "follows"  the  lead  of 
another  Congressman,  usually  a  member  of  the  decision-maker's  state 
delegation  who  serves  on  the  relevant  committee.  For  Cherryholmes  and 
Shapiro,  Ideological  predisposition  and  communications  best  explain 
congressional  voting.  Jackson  offers  a  weighted,  multiple  actor  input 
model.  Mayhew  presents  an  "economic  incentives"  model  that  stresses  the 
member's  drive  for  reelection. 


To  reiterate,  literature  classified  at  this  stage  of  paradigmatic 
development  (a)  views  the  Congressman  as  a  determined  actor  and  thus 
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0>1  attempts  to  provide  a  "general"  construct  which  best  explains  that 

determination.  Throughout,  there  is  an  emphasis  on  general  propositions. 

Jllajor  findings  are  expressed  in  the  following  general  form: 

-party  affiliation  is  the  factor  most  strongly  related  to  congressional 
voting 

-members  base  most  votes  on  ideology 

-most  members  have  a  "politico"  style  of  representation  and  a  district 
focus 

-Congressmen  generally  are  not  well  Informed  when  voting 

-members  hear  from  few  actors  when  making  a  decision 

-fellow  members  are  the  most  consistently  consulted  information  source. 

The  third  level  of  development  holds  the  legislative  decision¬ 
maker  to  be  a  "contextual"  actor.  This  stage  of  paradigmatic  thinking  Is 
a  reaction  to  the  plethora  of  competing  models  and  generalizations.  It 
rejects  the  notion  that  any  one  model  of  the  legislative  decision  process 
can  have  a  monopoly  on  truth.  It  emphasizes  different  decision  tracks  or 
nodes  within  the  Congress. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  third  level  of  para¬ 
digmatic  construction  are  (a)  the  Identification  of  different  contexts  and 
conditions  of  legislative  decision-making,  (b)  the  formulation  of  classi¬ 
fication  schemes  or  typologies  that  attempt  to  capture  the  essence  of 
Issue-based  behavioral  variations  within  the  Congress,  and  (c)  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  contextually  qualified  generalizations. 

'The  conditional  approach  has  gained  prominence  In  the  works  of  LowlJ^ 
Lowl  provides  a  framework  within  which  various  case  studies  can  be  Inte¬ 
grated.  His  basic  premise  Is  that  the  U.S.  policy  process  Is  comprised 
of  different  policy  arenas.  Different  areas  of  governmental  activity 
constitute  different  arenas  of  power.  In  his  words,  "Each  arena  tends  to 


■»  Mn  * 
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develop  its  own  characteristic  political  structure,  political  process, 
elites,  and  group  relations."16  He  then  distinguishes  airong  "distribu¬ 
tive,"  “regulatory,"  and  "redistributive"  policy  arenas.  Table  1.1  is 
Lowt's  sumoary  of  the  major  patterns  found  in  these  different  arenas. 

Other  works  that  can  be  classified  at  the  third  level  of  para¬ 
digmatic  thinking  include  Clausen's  Row  Congressmen  Decide;  A  Policy 

17  1ft 

Focus,  Cobb  and  Elder's  Participation  in  American  Politics,  Froman 

and  Ripley‘s  "Conditions  for  Party  Leadership,"19  C.  0.  Joneses 

on 

"Speculative  Augmentation  in  Federal  Air  Pollution  Policy-Making," 

21 

Miller  and  Stokes's  "Constituency  Influence  in  Congress,"  Price's 

"Poltcy-Making  in  Congressional  Committees:  The  Impact  of  Environmental 

2?  23 

Factors,"  Presthus*  Public  Administration,  Ripley's  American  National 

Government  and  Public  Policy,^  Congress:  Process  and  Policy,^6  and 

26 

"Congressional  Party  Leaders  and  Standing  Committees,"  Ripley  and 

27 

Franklin's  Congress,  the  Bureaucracy  and  Public  Policy,  Wilson  s 

28  29 

Political  Organizations,  and  Vogler's  The  Politics  of  Congress.  Like 

Lowi,  each  stresses  conditional  patterns  of  influence  and  decision-making 

in  Congress. 

Some  conditional  studies  merely  call  attention  to  legislative  process 

variations  and  patterns'.  Miller  and  Stokes  identify  "several  distinct  patterns 

of  representation"  that  "vary  according  to  the  type  of  policy  at  hand"; 

civil  rights,  government  regulation,  and  foreign  affairs.  In  their  words, 

".  .  .  no  single  tradition  of  representation  fully  accords  with  the  reality 

30 

of  American  legislative  politics."  Similarly,  Clausen  searches  for 
differential  influence  in  certain  "policy  domains."  In  his  investigation 
of  five  such  "domains"  or  issue  areas— government  management,  social 
welfare,  international  involvement,  civil  liberties,  and  agricultural 
assistance— he  discovers  various  "patterns  of  influence."  For  government 
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management,  he  finds  a  party  influence.  For  social  welfare  and  agricultural 
assistance,  he  identifies  a  "party-constituency"  Influence.  A  constituency 
Influence  dominates  legislation  Involving  civil  liberties,  while  both 

constituency  and  presidential  Influences  are  salient  for  International 

31  I 

Involvement.  Froman  and  Ripley  emphasize  the  variability  of  party 

leadership  Influence.  According  to  them,  "the  extent  of  part;/  leadership 

32 

...  Is  Itself  variable."  Specifically,  they  contend  that  party 

leadership  Is  most  likely  to  Influence  legislative  outcomes  when  the 

following  conditions  are  present:  (a)  low  visibility,  (b)  procedural 

question  and  (c)  the  absence  of  counter  pressure  from  constituencies  and 
33 

state  delegations.  Ripley  also  emphasizes  the  conditional  nature  of  the 

Influence  exerted  by  various  actors.  The  visibility  of  an  Issue,  he  finds, 

will  determine  the  relative  Influence  of  outside  actors  (constituency. 

Interest  group*,  bureaucrats,  and  the  President)  on  congressional  decisions?4 

Concerning  Inside  actors,  he  stipulates  varying  conditions  under  which 

35 

party  leaders  will  be  Influential  vis-a-vis  committee  leaders.  Price 

makes  the  distinction  between  "clientele-centered"  Issues  and  those  that 

are  "publicly  salient."  He  suggests  that  legislative  decision-making 

varies  according  to  the  degree  of  conflict,  public  salience,  and  presl- 

36  '■ 

dentlal  Involvement  on  a  given  issue. 

Other  conditional  studies  make  use  of  the  Lowl  typology  to  highlight 

variations  In  the  legislative  process  and  legislative  behavior.  Vogler  uses 

the  Lowl  scheme  to  Illustrate  the  variable  Influence  of  lobbyists,  the 

President, and  public  opinion  In  the  Congress.  In  Vogler's  words. 

On  some  types  of  Issues  pressure  groups  do  seem  to  be  able  to 
Influence  the  .votes  of  legislators  and  the  eventual  policy 
outcome;  on  others,  special  Interests,  pressure  groups  and 
lobbyists  are  relatively  Ineffective.  The  same  sort  of  dis¬ 
crepancies  that  we  find  In  the  literature  on  lobbies  exist  In 
studies  of  the  Influence  of  the  President  and  the  executive 
branch,  and  other  outside  actors  on  legislative  policy-making. 
Consideration  of  the  different  types  of  policies  is  useful  for 
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some  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  President  In  legislative 
policy-making,  37 

Ripley  and  Franklin  focus  on  policy  relationships.  Utilizing  the  Lowl 

typology,  they  argue  that  .  .  different  relationships  have  varying 

38 

degrees  of  Importance  in  determining  final  policy  actions.  .  .  ." 

Table  1.2  Is  their  summary  of  the  different  policy  relationships  and 

Influence  patterns  that  appear  to  follow  different  "policy  types."  Also 

utilizing  the  Lowl  classification,  Presthus  calls  attention  to  variable 

39 

demand  patterns  and  decision  costs. 

Finaii^  some  conditional  studies  posit  distinctive  typological  "schemes  for 

classifying  various  conditions  and  contexts  of  legislative  decision-making. 

In  a  variation  of  Braybrooke  and  Llndblom,  Jones  Identifies  "four  quadrants 

of  decision-making,*  each  Involving  a  different  kind  of  decision  process, 

decision  style  and  analytical  method,  and  each  varying  from  the  others  In 

terms  of  both  the  degree  of  understanding  and  the  degree  of  change  In- 

40 

volved  In  the  decision.  Wilson  notes  the  variable  nature  of  Interest 
group  involvement  In  the  legislative  process.  He  argues  that  ",  .  .  the 
substance  of  a  policy  Influences  the  role  of  organizations  In  its  adoption 

41 

.  .  To  him,  "The  extent  and  nature  of  organizational  activity  In  an 

42 

1  ssue  area  wl  11  al so  depend  on  the  Incidence  of  costs  and  benefl ts . "  ...  He 
then  Identifies  four  mixes  of  costs  and  benefits  that  affect  group  Involve¬ 
ment:  distributed  benefits  and  distributed  costs,  concentrated  benefits 
and  concentrated  costs,  concentrated  benefits  and  distributed  costs,  and 
dlstrlouted  benefits  and  concentrated  costs.  Finally,  Cobb  and  Elder 
argue  that  the  scope  of  political  conflict  varies  according  to  a  host  of 
certain  Issue  characteristics.  They  suggest  that  variations  In  legis¬ 
lative  behavior  will  follow  variations  In  the  following  Issue  character¬ 
istics:  Ca)  the  degree  of  specificity,  (b)  the  scope  of  social  significance, 
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(pi  the  extent  of  temporal  relevance,  (d)  the  degree  of  complexity,  and 
Ce)  the  degree  of  categorical  precedence. 

Although  there  is  variation  in  jargon,  focus,  and  the  level  of 
conceptualization  of  different  works  that  can  he  classified  at  this  third 
level  of  paradigmatic  development,  each  work  makes  the  same  basic  assump¬ 
tion:  the  legislative  process  is  highly  conditional .  Each  calls  attention 
to  patterned,  issue-based  variability  in  Congress. 

Given  the  conditional/contextual/variability  orientation  of  these 

recent  works  and  their  use  of  typologies,  a  "metronomic"  metaphor  or 

analogy  Is  most  appropriate  for  illustrating  the  characteristics  and  the 

unique  contributions  of  this  newer  orientation.  As  all  "aspired"  child  . 

music  prodigies  know,  a  metronome  Is  "a  clockwork  device  with  an  Inverted 

pendulum  that  beats  time  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  position  of  a  sliding 

44 

weight  on  the  peridulum."  Although  some  may  be  struck  by  the  variable 
speed  of  the  metronome,  most  would  agree  that  Its  distinctive  character¬ 
istic  Is  variable,  repetitive  regularity.  Due  to  the  sliding  pendulum, 
the  metronome  functions  with  conditional  regularity.  It  beats  at  a  very 
rapid  or  very  slow  rate  and  has  numerous  moderate  gradations,  depending 
on  the  sliding  weight.  As  such,  the  metronome  is  helpful  In  distinguishing 
the  third  level  of  paradigmatic  thinking  from  the  first  two.  In  fact,  the 
major  difference  between  third  and  second  level  thinking  is  best  captured 
with  the  distinction  between  "metronomic"  and  "static"  designs.  As  noted 
above,  those  works  which  can  be  classified  at  the  second  level  are  dis¬ 
tinctively  static  In  that  they  offer  parsimonious  theories  concerning 
what  are  perceived  to  be  the  dominant  characteristics  or  modes  of  legis¬ 
lative  behavior.  Third  level  literature,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  that 
the  legislative  process  is  very  much  like  the  metronome:  highly  variable, 
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highly  contextual,  conditional,  repetitive  regularity.  It  emphasizes 
multiple-patterned  dynamics  of  decision-making. 

According  to  the  newer  approach,  research  that  attempts  to 
generalize  about  the  legislative  process  or  to  Identify  Its  defining  or 
"most  typical*  characteristics,  although  making  a  contribution,  overlooks 
and  oversimplifies  contextual  variations  in  congressional  decision-making. 
To  the  proponents  of  this  new  emphasis  In  the  study  of  the  Congress, 
congressional  decision-making  Is  best  understood,  not  with  a  series  of 
static  propositions  that  purport  to  summarize  a  process  "In  general,", 
but,  rather,  through  the  Identification  of  recurring  variations  and  the 
constructions  of  typologies  which  like  the  metronome  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  nuances  of  a  complex,  multifaceted  phenomenon.  As  the  metronome 
Illustrates  to  the  student  of  music  the  various  kinds  of  repetitive  varia¬ 
tions  that  characterize  his  subject,  so  too  third  level  paradigmatic  con¬ 
structs  sensitize  the  student  of  congressional  decision-making  to  the  notion 
of  conditional  regularity— i.e.  that  there  are  different  decision  contexts 
In  Congress  and  that  Congressmen  behave  differently  In  different  contexts. 
Congressional  decision-making  Is  best  understood  with  a  number  of  different 
models  rather  than  with  one  model,  with  the  appropriateness  of  each  of  the 

various  models  depending  on  the  presence  of  certain  conditions. _ _ _ _ 

By  way  of  summary,  Table  1.3  contrasts  the  three  levels  of  para¬ 
digmatic  development  of  congressional  decision-making  theory.  As  has  been 
noted  throughout  this  chapter  (and  as  shown  In  the  figure),  contextual  work 
Is  distinctive  In  that  It  presupposes  a  construct  that  emphasizes  variable, 
dynamic  patterns  of  legislative  behavior.  Although  some  second  level 
literature  Implies  variations  In  legislative  behavior  at  the  "actor"  level 
(for  example,  It  Is  assumed  that  meaningful  differences  occur  between 


Table  1.3 
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Republicans  and  Democrats  or  Between  junior* and  "senior”  legislators}, 
third  level  literature  presumes  that  a  meaningful  differential  primarily 
exists  at  the  "Issue"  level  Cl.e.»  distinctive  patterns  are  based  on  the 
kind  of  poltry  Issue  and  type  of  decision  at  hand}.  In  metronomic  lit¬ 
erature,  thera  Is  a  strong  assumption  that  legislative  decision-making 
Is  Best  understood  In  terms  of  Issue  variations,  not  actor  variations, 
though  to  be  sure  actor  differences  are  acknowledged  as  Important. 

It  Is  perhaps  simplistic  to  argue  that  only  those  works  we  have 
classified  at  the  third  stage  take  an  Issue-based  contextual  approach. 
Truman,  for  example,  acknowledges  the  conditional  nature  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  process  with  his  Introductory  statement  that  "no  study  that  Is 

limited  to  a  single  two  year  period  and  Is  focused  upon  one  set  of 

45 

primary  data  can  produce  unqualified  conclusions."  Turner,  as  revised 
by  Schneler,  employ  .a  contextual  approach  of  sorts  by  noting  that  dif¬ 
ferent  substantive  Issues  produce  variable  patterns  of  partisan  voting 
36 

In  Congress.  Both  Kingdon,  and  Matthews  and  Stimson  employ  a  loose 

metronomic  scheme.  Kingdon  examines  the  variable  Influence  of  constituency 

47 

and  Interest  groups  under  different  conditions  of  Issue  salience.  Matthews 
and  Stimson  stipulate  the  conditions  under  which  members  are  likely  to 
engage  In  "cue-taking"  and  contend  that  "cue-taking"  applies  mainly  to 
"normal  decisions,"^8  But  as  noted  above,  these  works,  as  well  as  the 
others  In  level  two,  attempt  In  the  main  to  provide  a  general  model  at 
the  actor  level.  When  they  deal  with  "Issue  contexts,"  they  do  so  In  an 
Incidental  fashion.  What  Is  unique  about  the  most  recent  body  of  litera¬ 
ture  (and  why  It  must  be  considered  a  new  emphasis  In  the  study  of  legis¬ 
lative  behavior}  Is  the  expl Icltness,  formality,  sophistication;  primacy 
of  purpose,  and  research  orientation  with  which  it  attempts  to  discern 


different  contextual  patterns  and  to  utilize  them  as  the  basis  for  formu¬ 
lating  conditional  theory  of  the  legislative  process.  In  the  remainder  of 
this  chapter,  wi  will  seek  to  identify  (a)  the  advantages  such  a  theory 
offers  legislative  process  scholars  and  (6}  the  limitations  of  contextual 
_ literature  giyen  the  current  state  of  Its  development,  . 


B.  The  Advantages  of  a  “Developed"  Contextual  Theory 

i 

The  development  of  a  contextual  theory  of  the  legislative  process 
offers  congressional  scholars  several  distinct  pa>f-j>Tfs.  First,  contextual 
theory  affords  the  opportunity  for  the  integration  of  contending  models  of 
the  legislative  process.  Second,  it  provides  the  potential  for  trans¬ 
cending  "static"  research  designs.  Third,  It  offers  the  opportunity  for 
the  Integration  of  contending  theories  of  American  democracy.  Fourth,  It 
provides  the  basis  for  constructing  an  analytical  theory  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  process.  Fifth,  It  provides  the  basis  for  formulating  sophisticated 
"policy-oriented"  manipulation  of  the  legislative  process.  Although  some 
overlap  seems  to  exist  among  these,  each  merits  a  separate  emphasis. 


1.  The  Integration  of  Contending  Models  of  the  Legislative  Process 

Presently,  legislative  process  studies  are  plagued  by  numerous 
competing  models.  On  both  the  macro  and  the  micro  level,  there  are 
various  contending  perspectives  or  explanations.  Each  offers  an  "In 
general"  view  of  the  legislative  process  and  legislative  behavior,  that,- 
as  most  students  of  Congress  would  be  quick  to  note,  is  neither  totally 
right  nor  totally,  wrong.  In  Kingdon's  words,  "If  we  were  to  be  able 
somehow  to  arrive  at  a  way  to  fit  important  aspects  of  these  models 
together,  our  theoretical  thinking  about  leglslatlye  behavior  might  be 

4g 

advanced  considerably." 
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At  the  macro  or  "organizational *  level,  one  finds  three  yery 
prominent  perspectives  on  how  Congress  processes  issues,  They  are: 

Cl  1  the  "subgovernraent"  (whirlpool/trlangle/subsystem)  approach,  (2)  the 
"Mayhew  thesis,"  and  (3)  the  "traditional"  model. 

The  subgovernraent  approach  has  been  made  popular  by  Griffith's 
Congress:  Its  Contemporary  Role.**0  Cater 's  Power  in  Washington,51  and 
Freeman's  The  Political  Process.52  The  essence  of  this  perspective,  as 
Schneler  notes.  Is  that  "The  legislature,  executive  and  private  Institu¬ 
tions  that  are  Inmediately  concerned  with  a  given  policy-set  make  policy 
in  this  arena."  In  other  words,  most  congressional  policy  decisions 
are  thrashed  out  among  "proximate  policy-makers":  relevant  congressional 
subcommittees,  the  bureau  with  assigned  administrative  responsibility,  and 
ah  "affected. public." 

The  Mayhew  thesis,  classically  expressed  In  Congress:  the  Electoral 

Connection,  argues  that  congressional  policy-making,  as  the  result  of  the 

micro  motives  of  members  for  reelection,  reflects  "assembly  coherence"— 

delay,  particularism,  servicing  of  the  organized,  and  symbolism.^ 

The  traditional  perspective,  which  Is  best  expressed  In  Polsby's 

Congress  and  the  Presidency,  argues  that  Congress  functions  as  the  "forge" 

or  "anvil"  of  democracy— i.e. ,  it  Is  the  place  where  accommodations  are 

fashioned  and  hammered  out,  and  where  bargains  are  struck  and  Interests 
55 

are  brokered. 

At  the  micro  level,  as  emphasized  above,  there  is  no  dearth  of 

alternative  schemes  for  explaining  the  behavior  of  individual  legislators. 
56  57 

Jackson  and  Matthews  and  Stlmson  attempt  to  summarize  the  major  micro 
theories  of  legislative  behavior.  Combining  the  efforts  of  both  works 
results  In  a  list  of  four  different  theories  purporting  to  explain  why 
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Congressmen  vote  as  they  do.  They  are:  (a)  a  "trustee"  or  "pub! 1c- 
Interest-statesman"  model,  (fa)  an  "instructed  delegate"  or  "representa¬ 
tional"  model,  (c)  an  "Ideologist"  or  "policy  predispositions"  theory  and 
Cdl  a  cue-taking  or  "organizational"  explanation. 

An  obvious  advantage  of  the  metronomic  construct  Is  that  It _ 

acknowledges  the  conditional  appropriateness  of  various  models.  For 
example,  the  Lowl  scheme,  although  significantly  flawed  as  we  shall  sub¬ 
sequently  argue,  does  Integrate  several  models  of  legislative  decision¬ 
making:  distributive  Issues  are  "subgovernment"  decisions;  regulatory 
issues  are  decided  on  the  basis  of  "policy  coalitions"  and  reflect  Congress 
In  Its  "traditional"  sense;  redistributive  Issues  Invoke  "Ideological" 
responses.  Thus,  there  Is  every  reason  to  expect  that  developed  contextual 
theory  would  afford  students  of  Congress  the  opportunity  to  specify  the 
conditions  under  which  each  major  macro  and  micro  perspective  Is  likely  to 
be  valid.  The  metronomic  line  of  reasoning  alerts  us  to  the  probability 
that  there  Is  no  one  "best"  explanation  of  legislative  outcomes;  there  are 
several . 

2.  The  Transcendence  of  "Static"  Research  Designs 

This  second  advantage  1-s  closely  related  to  the  first,  but  relates 
more  directly  to  the  manner  In  which  legislative  behavior  research  is  under¬ 
taken.  Specifically,  by  developing  a  condi tlonal/contextual  framework, 
legislative  process  scholars  will  be  able  to  overcome  the  problem  of 
"staticness"  that  many  consider  to  be  the  major  limitation  of  role  theory, 
the  policy  predispositions  approach  and  cue-taking  research. 

Students  of  legislative  behavior  have  expended  enormous  effort  In 
order  to  ascertain  various  conceptions  and  orientations  of  legislative  role. 
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These  are  most  notably  contained  In  tfahlke,  et  al's  The  Legislative 
System, ^  Daytdson'S  The  Pole  of  the  Congressman.^*  and  numerous  spinoffs 
from  them.  Although  these  studies  have  been  most  useful  in  providing 
data  on  how  legislators  view  and  define  their  job,  they  have  been  faulted 
for  failing  to  take  into  account  the  contextual  nature  of  role  orienta¬ 
tions.  When  gathering  answers  to  the  question  "How  do  you  define  the  job 
of  a  legislator,"  there  is  a  strong  presumption  on  the  researcher's  part 
that  role  is  a  basic  decision  premise  that  directs,  guides,  and  struc¬ 
tures  the  legislator's  behavior.  As  Jewell  and  Patterson  state, 

A  specific  role  orientation  means  a  predisposition  or  Inclination 
to  act  in  a  particular  way.  ...With  enough  Information  about  the 
legislator's  role  orientations.  It  should  be  possible  to  predict 
more  accurately  how  he  will  respond  to  demands,  that  is,  how  he 
will  vote  or  otherwise  act  as  a  representative. 60 

True,  different  kinds  of  orientations  are  acknowledged,  but  it  is  presumed 
that  an  actor  Is  primarily  one  type  or  the  other.  Thus,  trustees  are 
considered  to  be  oriented  to  the  public  Interest  and  to  make  decisions 
on  the  basis  of  self  judgment;  delegates  or  tribunes  are  held  to  follow 
constituency  sentiment  In  making  decisions;  and  politicos  are  thought  to 
be  constantly  balancing  self  judgment  against  constituency  sentiment.  For 
researchers,  the  task  has  been  to  determine  If  different  "kinds"  of  legis¬ 
lators  adhere  to  different  orientations. 

As  Jones  argues,  however,  a  legislator's  representative  role 
definition  Is  not  a  static  orientation  that  is  universally  applied.  It 
is,  rather,  a  conception  that  varies  from  Issue  to  issue, and.  In  addition, 
varies  according  to  the  legislative  process  stage  Involved.  In  Jones's 
words, 

If  a  representative  has  a  multiplicity  of  conflicting  demands  upon 
him  In  any  series  of  actions  on  policy,  he  can  satisfy  many  of 
them,  over  a  period  of  time,  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  action 
points  at  successive  stages  in  the  legislative  process.®' 
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The  newer  policy  predispositions/domains  literature,  pioneered 
fay  Cherryholmes  and  Shapiro62  and  Clausen,63  Kingdon's64  consensus  decl-' 
slon-making  theory,  and  cue-taking  research  as  typified  fay  Matthews  and 
Stimson,66  also  presuppose  a  static  construct  In  principal,  and  therefore 
are  vulnerable  to  the  Jones  critique.  As  noted  above,  each  of  these  .. 
works  presumes  that  their  research  provides  the  "best"  possible  explanation 
of  legislative  decision-making.  As  with  role  research,  each  of  these  works 
employs  a  design  which  predicates  that  the  basic  decision  process  Identi¬ 
fied  by  the  authors  will  structure  most  of  a  Congressman's  voting  decisions. 

For  example,  for  Matthews  and  Stimson,  a  Congressman's  cue  network  will 
dominate  his  decision-making  process.  If  one  can  identify  a  legislator's 
cue  network,  he  presumably  can  predict  his  voting  behavior.  The  same 
kind  of  assumption  Is  present  in  Kingdon,  Cherryholmes  and  Shapiro  and, 
to  some  extent,  even  in  Clausen.  For  Kingdon,  a  researcher  need  only 
know  the  compatibility  of  demands  surrounding  a  legislator  on  a  given 
vote  to  accurately  forecast  his  decision.  And,  for  both  Clausen  and  for 
Cherryholmes  and  Shapiro,  a  Congressman's  decisions  can  be  reasonably 
known  and  predicted  if  his/her  policy  predispositions  and  communications 
are  known.  The  problem  with  each  scheme  Is  that  the  basic  decision  process 
of  an  Individual  Congressman,  as  identified,  while  perhaps  accounting  for 
a  sizable  share  of  his  legislative  behavior,  leaves  unexplained  numerous 
variations  and  deviations.  Members  do  not  reach  decisions  in  the  same 
way  or  on  the  same  basis  on  all  votes. 

For  our  purposes,  then,  the  strength  of  a  developed  contextual 
theory  is  that  it  would  offer  a  way  around  the  Jones*  criticisms  by 
providing  the  framework  for  developing  contextual  interpretations  of 
role  orientations,  policy  domains  and  cue-taking.  It  would  allow  the 
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specification  of  the  conditions  under  which  each  orientation  and  each 
decision  mode  (Including  the  so-called  atypical  or  deviating  ones)  is 
likely  to  shape  the  behavior  of  Individual  members. 

In  sura,  a  developed  metronomic  approach  would  lead  to  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  research  designs  that  presume  persistent  decision  behavior.  It 
would  encourage  research  designs  which  acknowledge  that  Individual  legis¬ 
lators  may  utilize  various  role  orientations  and  decision  short  cuts  de¬ 
pending  on  the  type  of  legislation  and  the  kind  of  decision  at  hand.  It 
would  encourage  the  development  of  sophisticated  questionnaires  that,  ask 
members  about  their  decision  processes  with  open-ended  questions  that 
accept  multiple  responses  (for  example,  When  are  you  a  delegate?  a 
trustee?  or,..When'do  you  engage  In  cue-taking?  In  policy  decision  voting?) 
This  Is  In  sharp  contrast  with  conventional  questionnaires  that  Investigate 
decision-making  with  mutually  exclusive  responses  (for  example.  How  do  you 
generally  define  your  role?  Do  you  take  cues?  or,  Do  you  vote  on  the  basis 
of  policy  positions?)  Such  improved  questionnaires  would  further  the 
sophisticated  view  that  variations  In  legislative  behavior  are  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  member  preference  as  a  matter  of  contextual  appropriate¬ 
ness. 


3.  The  Integration  of  Contending  Theories  of  American  Democracy 

This  third  potential  payoff  of  a  contextual  theory  Is  similar  to 
the  first,  but  relates  to  the  more  profound  question  of  "How  democratic 
Is  America?"  Specifically,  a  developed  contextual  theory  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  process  would  provide  the  basis  for  formulating  a  sharper  concep¬ 
tion  of  democratic  pluralism  that  could  take  Into  account  some  of  the 
more  recent  revisionist  critiques. 
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Led  by  Robert  Dahl,66  V.  0.  Key,  Jr.67  and  David  Truman,68 
political  scientists  in  the  post-World  War  II  era  have  tried  to  define 
the  essence  and  sources  6f  "democracy"  (succinctly  defined  as  elite 
responsiveness  to  mass  preferences)  in  the  American  political  process. 
Their  most  Important  contribution  has  been  the  formulation  of  a  theory 
of  democratic  pluralism— a  theory  that  attempts  to  develop  a  sophisticated 
understanding  of  actual  political  practice*  This  theory  constitutes  a 
more  realistic,  empirically-based  interpretation  of  American  democracy 
than  conventional  Madisonian  and  Jeffersonian  "textbook"  theories. 

The  writings  of  Dahl,  Key,  and  Truman  reveal  two  major  character¬ 
istics  of  American  democracy.  They  are:  (1)  the  election  of  represen¬ 
tatives  that  assures  a  scheme  of  mass/elites  linkages  and  (2)  a  situation 
of  elite  competition/opposition  concerning  major  policy  questions  that 
assures  the  availability  of  meaningful  choices  and  alternatives  at  the 
mass  level  and  a  system  of  countervailing  powers  at  the  elite  level. 
Although  the  American  political  system  fails  to  measure  up  in  many  ways 
to  classical  electoral  notions  of  democracy,  democracy  is  sustained  by 
the  pluralistic  competition  between  different  political  Interests  and  by 
the  capacity  of  elected  public  officials  to  broker  and  alter  the  outcomes 
of  this  competition.  Stability,  the  peaceful  resolution  of  conflict,  open 
participation,  and  potential,  If  not  actual,  responsiveness  are  held  to  be 
the  major  assets  of  such  a  system. 

In  elaborating  the  tenets  of  pluralism.  Key,  Dahl,  Truman,  and 
others  have  specified  the  contribution  to  democratic  practice  of  the 
Institutions  and  processes  of  the  American  political  system.  Specifically, 
with  regard  to  the  Congress,  pluralist  theorists  contend  that  Congress 
contributes  to  democracy  by  (a)  serving  as  a  representative  forum,  (b)  pro¬ 
viding  a  deliberative  forum,  (c)  providing  a  competitive  forum,  (d) 
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facilitating  bargaining,  and,  most  relevant  In  contemporary  society,  Cel 


allsts  and  technlcrats  through 
69 


checking  and  restraining  Bureaucrats,  specl 
the  exercise  of  both  manifest  and  latent  oversight.' 

As  with  all  aspects  of  pluralism.  Its  legislative  tenets  have  been 
criticized  recently  by  those  offering  a  revisionist  perspective  on  the 
Congress.  The  revisionist  authors^  attempt  to  show  instances  where  the 


t  met  in  practice.  'Specifically, 
the  Congress  provides  a  dem- 


ervaillng  opposition  are  non- 


would  specify  the  conditions 


tenets  and  expectations  of  pluralism  are  no 
they  attack  the  plural ists*  contention  that 

ocratic  procesjs.  They  point  to  numerous  cases  involving  the  breakdown 
*  of  mass/elite  linkages  and  the  absence  of  meaningful  competition.  They 
identify  cases  where  both  choices  and  count 
existent. 

The  relevant  point  to  be  made  here-fwhich,  Incidentally,  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  positions  of  either  tne  plural Ists  or  the  revision¬ 
ists— is  that  a  developed  contextual  theory 

and  contexts  un^er  which  the  empirical  Dropbsltions  of  plural Ists  are 
likely  to  be  valid  and  those  under  which  thj  contentions  of  the  revision 
ists  are  apt  to  be  appropriate. 

I..- 

4.  The  Construction  of  an  "Analytical  Theory"  of  the  Legislative  Process 

A  consistent  theme  of  those  works  that  attempt  to  develop  an  "epis¬ 
temological"  Inventory  of  the  legislative  process  field  is  the  need  for  a 
theoretical  framework  or  overarching  theory  with  which  various  studies  and 
research  efforts  can  be  synthesized.  Meller  notes  that 

Like  raindrops  on  a  dirty  wlndowpane,  legislative-behavior  studies 
afford  brief  glimpses  at  a  broader  vision  of  the  legislative 
process,  but  have  failed  to  furnish  a  framework  enabling  Its 
full  comprehension.  Studies  are  yet  too  disperse  and  lack  repli¬ 
cation;  conflicting  findings  have  not  always  served  as  stimuli  for 
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subsequent  clarlflcatory  research.  Also,  there  has  been  too 
ready  a  subsuming  of  the  basic  unity  of  the  legislative 
process  and  too  little  attention  given  to  the  generation  of 
an  Inclusive  theory.71 

Jfahlke  notes  that 

...  the  problems  most  inmediately  facing  such  analyses  Involve 
articulating  “psychologist1*  and  decision-process  studies  into  a 
coherent  attack  on  questions  about  the  institutional  character 
of  representative  bodies,  a  contribution  to  development  of  a 
general  theory  of  representative  bodies.  .  .  .progress  toward 
such  a  theory  requires  articulation  of  behavioral  analyses  with 
political  theory  in  a  still  more  general  sense.  .  .  .72 


Eulau  and  Hinckley  argue  that  ".  .  .  legislative  research,  despite  much 
progress  in  recent  years,  remains  in  Infancy.  .  "  They  Call  for 
“accelerated  theoretical  advance"  through  a  strengthening  of  the  "con¬ 
verging  tendencies  in  theory  construction."  For  Fenno,  our  understanding 
of  Congress  is  "bereft  of  theory."  In  his  words,  ".  .  .we  cannot  com¬ 
municate  our  understanding  in  the  language  of  generalization."74  For 
Peabody,  "the  critical  need  is  for  theory  at  several  levels  for,  quite 

clearly,  in  congressional  research  the  generation  of  data  has  proceeded 

75 

much  more  rapidly  than  the  accumulation  of  theory."  He  argues  that 
.  .  the  search  must  Intensify  for  a  general,  or  overarching,  theory  of 
congressional  behavior."76  Tidmarch  laments  that  ",  .  ,  the  most  serious 
lacuna  in  the  literature  is  in  the  area  of  middle-range  theories.  .  ,"77 


Finally,  Shannon  notes  that 

if  social  research  is  concetyed  as  an  individual  exercise  of 
competence  and  an  occasional  thrust  of  hrllliant  imagination, 
there  is  some  of  each  to  be  found  here.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  conceived  as  a  quest  for  highly  reliable  generalizations 
and  causal  explanations  that  culminate  in  nicely  integrated 
theoretical  structures,  this  literature,  collectively,  leaves  . 
much  to  be  desired.  If  the  latter  is  to  be  the  goal  that  we 
seek,  we  had  better  get  our  heads  together.78 

A  developed  contextual  approach  to  the  legislative  process  would 
be  a  step  toward  the  kind  of  "theory"  called  for  by  these  authors. 


Specifically,  a  contextual  scheme  would  advance  theory  In  two  ways.  First, 
as  noted  above,  By  providing  the  basis  for  the  integration  of  contending 
theories,  the  metronomic  model  would  offer  the  opportunity  for  an  inclu¬ 
sive  theory  of  "converging  tendencies."  Second,  and  more  Important, 
through  the  use  of  typologies,  a  contextual  scheme  would  provide  the  basis 
for  developing  what  Nagel  refers  to  as  "nomothetic"  propositions.  As  he 

notes,  ncmethetlc  statanents  are  ".  .  .  general  In  form,  and  contain  few 
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If  any  references  to  specific  objects, places,  and  times,  r."  They 
are  general  statements  in  which,  as  Przeworskl  and  Teune  note  In  their 
Logic  of  Comparative  Social  Inquiry,  the  proper  names  of  countries, 
personalities,  and  Institutions  are  replaced  by  references  to  abstract 
variables.  Also,  as  Przeworskl  and  Teune  emphasize,  the  goal  of  all 
social  science  endeavors  should  be  formulation  of  nomothetic  statements. 
Such  statements  provide  the  basis  for  analytical  theories  of  social 


phenomena. 

For  students  of  Congress,  the  typologies  of  the  contextual  approach 
offer  the  opportunity  for  providing  nomothetic  propositions.  Such  pro¬ 
positions  can  lead  to  the  analytical  theory  of  the  legislative  procesSj  Tor 

which  epistemological  works  on  congressional  research  are  calling.  Ths  1 
'  •  !  / 
schemes  of  Lowl,  Wilson,  Jones,  etc.  provide  the Basis  for  examining  con¬ 
textual  variations  In  the  legislative  process  In  terms  of  general  variables 
such  as  policy  types,  policy  arenas,  Issue  characteristics,  extent,  of 
Information,  changes,  burdens  and  benefits,  rather  than  In  terms  of  sub¬ 
stantive,  proper  names  such  as  "civil  rights,"  "law  enforcement,"  "foreign 
policy." 


In  sum,  a  sophisticated  contextual  perspective  would  be  a  major 
advancement  toward  the  development  of  analytical  theory— i.e.,  theory  In 
the  sense  of  Nagel,  Przeworskl  and  Teune— of  the  legislative  process. 


5.  The  Formulation  of  a  Basis  for  Sophisticated  "Policy-Oriented" 
Hanipulations  of  the  Legislative  Process 

Presumably,  If  one  specifies  the  conditions  and  contexts  of  dif¬ 
ferences  In  legislative  behavior,  one  affords  the  opportunity  for  "Inducing 
certain  desired  forms  of  Behavior.  A  sophisticated  theory  of  why  Congress¬ 
men  vote  as  they  do  and  why  they  rely  on  certain  decision  modes  In  one 
situation  and  other  modes  In  other  situations  would  be  of  great  value  to 
those  various  actors— party  leaders.  Presidents,  Interest  groups— Intent 
on  Influencing  legislative  outcomes. 

Hultt's  discussion  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  tenure  as  Senate  majority 
leader  serves  as  a  relevant  example  of  the  pragmatic  uses  to  which 
sophisticated  knowledge  of  Congress  can  be  put.  Huitt  emphasizes  Johnson's 
adroitness  In  promoting  Democratic  party  cohesion  In  the  Senate  by  mani¬ 
pulating  the  definition  of  an  issue.  To  secure  maximum  party  support, 
Johnson  attempted  to  represent  Issues  as  "procedural"  or  "party"  votes. 

In  Hultt's  words,  "...  Important  as  a  leadership  technique  was  the 
manipulation  of  the  role  perceptions  of  other  Senators.  ...  he 
exploited  every  opportunity  to  get  his  colleagues  to  think,  not  as 

81 

Northerners  or  Southerners,  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  but  as  Democrats." 
Votes  were  defined  as  party  vote'#.  This  example  shows  how  contestants  in 
the  legislative  process  might  employ  a  contextual  perspective  as  the  basis 
for  sophisticated  issue  definition  strategies  with  which  to  shape  con¬ 
gressional  decision-making. 

In  his  study,  "Policy  Analysis  in  Congress,"  Polsby  suggests  an 
application  of  conditional  theory.  Polsby  notes  that  coalitions  for  or 
against  certain  proposals  are  constructed  through  a  variety  of  means: 

".  .  .  Invocation  of  party  loyalty,  promises  of  future  help,  log-rolling, 
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the  sacrificing  of  certain  provisions,  etc."82  What  a  developed  contextual 
perspective  may  offer  lobbyists  Is  the  knowledge  of  (a)  which  of  these 
means  Is  likely  to  be  relevant  In  a  given  situation  and  (b)  what  one  must 
do  In  a  given  context  to  activate  the  necessary  mean.,. 

On  a  larger  scale,  a  developed  conditional  theory  can  perhaps  be 
used  to  promote  particular  normative  conceptions  of  the  Congress.  David¬ 
son,  et  al.8  and  Saloma8^  Identify  major  normative  models  of  the  Congress. 
A  concatenation  of  these  models  reveals  at  least  five  different  perspec¬ 
tives:  the  Literary  (Whig/Congressional  Supremacy)  Theory,  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Supremacy  Theory,  the  Constitutional  Balance  Theory,  the  Party- 
Government  Theory,  and  the  Presidential -Pluralistic  Model.  They  differ' 
with  regard  to  the  major  functions  of  Congress.  A  contextual  theory,  In 
addition  to  specifying  the  conditions  under  which  each  model  Is  likely  to 
be  approximated,  can  be  employed  to  enhance  the  probability  that  a  given 
model  will  he  approximated.  In  this  respect,  a  contextual  approach  can 
contribute  to  a  goal -oriented,  policy  science  of  Congress  that  Ripley 
employs  In  his  study  "The  Impact  of  Congress  on  Public  Policy."88  Ripley 
argues  that  normative  prescriptions  concerning  the  role  of  Congress  In 
public  policy-making  should  be  based  on  well  developed,  empirical  notions 
of  how  Congress  functions  and  what  the  probable  effects  of  desired  reforms  - 
are  likely  to  be.  Surely,  a  developed  contextual  approach  with  substan¬ 
tiated  "cause  and  effect"  propositions  could  enhance  the  prospects  for 
realistic  reform. 

C.  Problem:  The  Undeveloped  State  of  Contextual  Schemes 
Contextual  schemes  can  contribute  much  to  sophisticated  notions  of 
the  legislative  process,  legislative  behavior,  and  democratic  process. 


They  offer  the  potential  for  nomethetlc  propositions  concerning  legislative 
behayior  ani  have  important  policy  Implications.  It  Is  very  disappointing, 
therefore,  to  discover,  upon  closer  scrutiny,  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
those  writings  that  are  considered  to  Be  the  crux  of  contextual  literature 
fail  to  bot  i  address  major  questions  of  democratic,  theory  and  to  conform 
to  the  requisites  of  social  science  theorizing  and  research.  With  the 
exception  or  Lowi’s  Initial  study,  nowhere  among  the  major  works  that  use 
"condltlona  M  analysis  is  there  any  effort  to  relate  a  metronomic  scheme 
to  the  questions  of  democratic  theory.  Instead,  most  research  Is  pre¬ 
occupied  wl  :h  the  more  mundane  topics  of  decision-making  arenas  and 
patterns  of  Influence. 

Mosi;  disheartening,  however,  is  the  primitive  state  of  theorizing. 
Specifically,  as  a  body  of  literature,  all  of  the  major  works  that  employ 
a  contextua  approach  suffer  from  three  major  deficiencies:  Cl)  the  lack 
of  developec,  coherent,  explicit  conceptualization,  (2)  the  lack  of 
direct,  additive,  systematic  research,  and  (3)  the  absence  of  true 
nomothetic  concepts. 

1.  The  Lack!  of  Developed,  Coherent,  Explicit  Conceptualization. 

Contextual  schemes  suffer  from  three  specific  problems  of  concept¬ 
ualization. 

First,  no  standard  language  has  developed.  As  noted  above,  met¬ 
ronomic  research  has  evolved  along  two  major  lines.  One  Involves  the 
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writings  of  Lowi  and  subsequent  attempts  by  Ripley,  Ripley  and  Franklin* 
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Vogler,  Salisbury,  and  Presthus  to  either  refine  or  revise  the  basic 

j 

distinction  among  distributive,  regulatory,  and  redistributive  arenas  of 
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Interaction.  The  other  Includes  works  by  Jones,  Price,  Cobb  and 
94  95 

Elder,  and  Wilson.  This  latter  course  seems  to  accept  Lowl's  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  legislative  process  Is  conditional,  but  looks  for  patterns 
different  from  those  suggested  by  the  Lowi  typology  (although  In  fairness 
to  Lowi,  It  should  be  noted  that  these  patterns  are  quite  possibly  Im¬ 
plied  by  him).  .  The  result  Is  a  plethora  of  typologies,  each  attempting 
to  link  a  different  bundle  of  dependent  variables  to  a  different  bundle 
of  Independent  variables.  For  Lowi  and  subsequent  refinements  of  his 
scheme,  policy  content  determines  the  diversity  and  Intensity  of  the 
policy  arena  within  which  legislators  function,  the  relationship  among 
legislators  and  other  actors,  the  loci  of  decision  (Influence  patterns) 

within  the  legislature,  and  the  nature  of  both  the  policy  decision  and 
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the  Implementation  structure.  For  Jones,  utilizing  Braybrooke  and 
Llndblom,  the  extent  of  available  knowledge  and  the  scope  of  change  assocl 
ated  with  a  given  policy  Issue  are  related  to  the  kinds  of  actors  who  get 
Involved  In  congressional  policy-making  and  the  analytical  method  used  by 
Congress  In  responding  to  the  Issue.  For  Wilson,  costs  and  benefits  of 

a  policy  affect  the  Intensity  and  diversity  of  congressional  policy 

go 

arenas.  For  both  Price,  and  Cobb  and  Elder,  different  configurations 
of  different  "Issue  characteristics"  are  associated  with  different 
decision  referents. ^  The  result  of  this  multiplicity  of  jargon  and 
typologies  Is,  of  course,  the  lack  of  a  standardized  scheme,  for  the 
only  tie  that  binds  Is  adherence  to  the  Implied  metronomic  model. 

Second,  contextual  literature  lacks  an  explicit  rationale  for 
explaining  the  Identified  relationships.  None  of  the  authors  who  use  a 
metronomic  approach  spell  out  the  causal  schemes  Impled  In  their  writings. 
They  fall  to  explain  the  theoretical  basis  of  relationships  between 
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independent  and  dependent  variables.  For  example,  Lowi  in  his  pioneering 
work  suggests  broad  patterns  of  legislative  decision-making,  but  he  does 
not  provide  a  succinct  explanation  of  suspected  relationships.  He  does 
not  directly  tell  us  why  different  types  of  bills  are  related  to  differ¬ 
ences  in  legislative  behavior.  Subsequent  studies,; which  might  be  classi¬ 


fied  as  spinoffs  or  derivatives  of  Lowi  because  they  are  predicated  on  his 
dlstrlbutive/regulatory/redlstrlbutlve  typology,  do  no  better.  For  example, 
although  Ripley  and  Franklin  do  much  to  Identify  and  differentiate  vari¬ 
ables  and  to  clarify  causal  schemes,  they  do  not  provide  a  sharp  explana¬ 
tion  that  suggests  why  different  policy  types  are  associated  with  different 
kinds  of  decision  processes.  These  criticisms  also  apply  to  those  con¬ 
textual  approaches  that  do  not  build  on  Lowl's  typology. 

Third,  contextual  literature  falls  to  distinguish  between  macro 
and  micro  levels  of  analysis  or  to  specify  how  they  are  linked  together. 
Although  certain  patterns  are  discerned  at  the  macro  level,  there  has  been 
no  attemot  to  specify  precisely  how  these  macro  variations  translate  to 
the  micro  level.  Authors  utilizing  a  contextual  aDproach  fail  to  pro¬ 


vide  us  with  a  standard,  operatlonable  set  ofjj 
observe  predicted  patterns  of  legislative  beh 


about  the  decision  environment  of  distributive,  regulatory,  and  redis- 


il 


benchmarks  at  which  we  can 
ylor.  What  Is  different 


trlbutlve  Issues  that  leads  legislators  to  employ  different  kinds  of 
decision  processes?  What  happens  with  regard  to  a  member's  decision¬ 
making  behavior  on  distributive  Issues  that  Is  different  from  redistribu¬ 
tive  Issues?  These  concerns  are  simply  not  addressed  in  current  research. 

There  has  been  some  progress  in  the  conceptual  development  of 
conditional  schemes,  especially  the  works  of  Jones,  Cobb  and  Elder,  and 
Price.  In  these  It  Is  argued  that  "issue  characteristics"  and  not  policy 
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types  are  related  to  legislative  process  patterns.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  metronomic  approaches  because  of  the  lack  of  standardization, 
the  lack  of  explicitness  concerning  causal  schemes  and  Independent  and 
dependent  variables,  the  absence  of  a  compelling  rationale,  and  the 
failure  to  link  macro  and  micro  phenomena,  must  be  considered  at  best 
conceptually  primitive. 

2.  The  Lack  of  Direct,  Additive,  Systematic  Research 

Contextual  literature  also  suffers  from  the  absence  of  rigorous 
empirical  scrutiny.  As  Ho'fferbert  notes,  "to  date,  little  empirical 
work  has  been  fruitfully  conducted  with  any  of  these  typologies.  .  .  .  The 
evidence  Is  not  yet  In  concerning  the  typologies.  .  .  but  It  Is  dis¬ 
turbing  that.  .  .  the  bait  has  not  been  taken  by  other  researchers."100 
No  doubt  this  state  of  affairs  Is  the  result  of  the  general  conceptual 
fuzziness  of  contextual  schemes  noted  previously.  Indeed  Cobb  and  Elder1,01 
Froman,102  Dornan,103  Wilson,104  and  Greenberg  et  al105  argue  that,  at 
least  with  regard  to  the  Lowl  scheme,  a  contextual  approach  Is  unopera- 
tlonable  because  the  policy  types  are  not  mutually  excluslve—that  Is, 
all  policies  have  some  distributive,  regulatory,  and  redistributive 
aspects.  Therefore,  It  Is  most  difficult  to  establish  an  objective 
classification  of  policies.  To  decide  whether  a  policy  Is  mainly  dis¬ 
tributive,  regulatory,  or  redistributive  would  require,  as  Greenberg  et 
al.argue,  an  enormous  study  of  policy  Impacts,  that  In  Itself  would 
Involve  highly  "subjective"  types  of  assessments  on  the  part  of  the 
researcher.100 

Lowl107  tries  to  empirically  "test"  for  some  of  his  expected 
patterns.  Ripley  and  Franklin  attempt  a  test  of  the  Lowl  scheme  with  a 
series  of  disparate  case  studies.  Yet,  Lowl  has  not  been  examined  In  the 
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fashion  legislative  process  scholars  traditionally  test  their  schemes: 
in  a  single  session  of  Congress  where  various  factors  Internal  (e.g., 
leadership,  member  composition,  party  control  of  the  Presidency,  party 
alignment!  to  the  legislature  can  Be  held  constant.  Metronomic  schemes 
other  than  Lowi  also  generally  lack  broad-based  research.  Jones  verifies 
his  scheme  with  only  case  studies  of  congressional  responses  to  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  movement.  Both  Cobb  and  Elder  and  Wilson  are  limited  to  anec¬ 
dotal  examples  in  support  of  their  schemes.  Price  relies  on  impressionis¬ 
tic  views  of  commerce  policy-making  over  a  period  of  several  Congresses. 

As  a  body  of  literature,  contextual  approaches  to  the  study  of  Congress 
have  not  been  examined  nor  researched  In  keeping  with  the  high  standards 
and  precepts  of  scientific  method  and  the  demands  of  generality. 


3.  The  Absence  of  True  Nomothetic  Concepts 


There  have  been  several  attempts  to  uncover  conditions  and  varia¬ 
tions  In  the  legislative  process  through  empirical  research.  The  most 

1 08 

noteworthy  are  Miller  and  Stokes's  "Constituency  Influence  in  Congress," 

log 

Clausen's  How  Congressmen  Decide,  and  Clausen  and  Cheney's  "A  Compara¬ 
tive  Analysis  of  Senate-House  Voting  on  Economic  and  Welfare  Policy,  1953- 


1964. 1 


The  third  and  final  criticism  that  can  be  made  of  contextual 


literature  is  that  even  those  few  works  that  have  employed  rigorous 
methodologies  have  not  been  truly  nomothetic.  Although  the  Miller  and 
Stokes  and  Clausen  works  empirically  demonstrate  a  metronomic  working  of 
Congress,  the4r  models  do  not  utilize  general  variables,  relying  Instead 
on  substantive  policy  categories  or  issue  domains.  Miller  and  Stokes 
use  "civil  rights,"  "foreign  policy"  and  "social  welfare;"  Clausen  focuses 
on  "government  management,"  "social  welfare,"  "international  Involvement," 
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"ctyil  liberties"  and  "agricultural  assistance;"  and  Clausen  and  Cheney 
use  "economic  policy"  and  "welfare  policy." 

To  summarize,  those  works  that  can  be  considered  "contextual" 
are  either  conceptually  fuzzy  or  unsystematic,  on  the  one  hand,  or  lack 
the  true  nomothetic  quality  necessary  for  useful  and  sophisticated 
theorizing,  on  the  other  hand.  These  deficiencies  may  Be  a  reflection 
of  the  relative  newness  of  literature  that  stresses  a  metronomic  working 
of  the  Congress.  Nevertheless,  given  the  potential  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  the  study  of  legislative  contexts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
attempts  to  improve  on  the  metronomic  model  are  worthwhile  and  signifi¬ 
cant.  This  Is  especially  so  because  numerous  textbook  approaches  and 
spinoff  studies  have  been  stimulated  by  the  various  contextual  schemes, 
especially  Lowi.  In  fact,  so  great  is  contemporary  Interest  in  contextual 
schemes  that  they  may  very  well  have  become  the  new  fad  of  legislative 
process  scholars,  succeeding  such  topics  as  legislative  process,  case 
studies,  roll-call  analysis,  legislative  behavior,  small  group  decision¬ 
making,  and  comparative  legislative  policies.  Yet,  we  have  yet  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  validity  of  a  metronomic  effect  in  an  acceptable  fashion. 

D.  Summary  and  Conclusions 

Floor  voting  In  the  U.  S.  Congress  generally  has  been  considered 
an  Important  act  of  legitimation  in  the  American  political  system.  Polit¬ 
ical  scientists  have  devoted  much  time  and  energy  to  explaining  the 
decision  behavior  of  Congressmen.  Their  works  have  addressed  major 
questions  such  as  how  do  Congressmen  decide?  Who  influences  Congressmen? 
How  do  they  define  their  job?  Who  do  they  hear  from  when  making  a  decision? 
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How  do  they  Inform  themselves?  What  kind  of  representation  Is  afforded 
by  Congress?  How  does  Congress,  as  an  Institution,  function  and  how  does 
It  process  Issues?  And,  what  contributions  does  Congress  make  to 
national  policy? 

Traditionally,  students  of  Congress  have  employed  static  research 
designs  to  answer  these  questions.  Static  studies  use  general  propositions 
to  understand  legislative  behavior,  such  as  "Congressmen  hear  from  few 
actors  when  making  a  decision"  or  "fellow  members  are  the  most  consistently 
consulted  Information  source."  Static  models  generalize  about  legislative 
decision-making  by  focusing  on  a  single  factor  that  Is  presumed  to  account 
for  most  voting  decisions.  Some  studies  alert  us  to  party  as  the  basis 
of  decision-making.  Others  emphasize  cue-taking,  policy  positions,  con¬ 
stituency,  or  consensus  decision-making.  The  result  has  been  a  plethora 
of  competing  models. 

A  review  of  legislative  process  literature  has  allowed  us  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  a  new  line  of  contextual  or  metronomic  research  from  the 
more  traditional,  static  models  of  legislative  behavior.  The  newer  pers¬ 
pective  calls  attention  to  different  decision  settings  within  the  legislature, 
such  as  with  the  distinction  between  distributive,  regulatory,  and 

redistributive  arenas.  The  essence  of  this  newer  thrust is  a  firm  em-  . _ 

phasls  on  contextual  patterns  in  legislative  behavior.  It  employs  Issue- 
based  qualifications  when  discussing  how  Congressmen  decide.  While  static 
theories  implicitly  stress  patterns  of  decision-making  based  on  differences 
In  party,  constituency,  and  background  characteristics  such  as  length  of 
service,  the  metronomic  model  emphasizes  issue-based  variations. 

Static  designs  imply  that  the  legislative  actor  goes  through  the 
same  Intellectual  processes  and  steps  and  exhibits  the  same  behavior  when 
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making  each  and  eyery  decision.  Although  the  premises  on  which  decisions 
are  based  may  vary,  the  process  remains  the  same.  Thus,  according  to  those 

who  utilize  this  type  of  construct,  legislative  decision-making  Is  best 

f 

explained  By  a  parsimonious  theory  based  on  general  propositions.  Con¬ 
versely,  metronomic  constructs  depict  the  legislator  as  one  who  utilizes 
various  processes  and  exhibits  different  behaviors  depending  on  the  kind 
of  Issue  at  hand.  Authors  who  utilize  a  contextual  perspective  emphasize 
the  applicability  of  multiple  models.  According  to  metronomic  literature, 
If  one  desires  a  sophisticated  perspective  on  legislative  decision-making, 
he  Is  better  served  by  an  approach  that  acknowledges  various  decision 
contexts/condltlons/tracks/arenas  of  the  legislative  process  than  by  a 
static/general/grand  theory/all -Inclusive  model  that  stresses  typical  ness, 
generality,  normality,  or  universality. 

Although  the  notion  of  contextually  dynamic  decision-making  offers 
a  promising  line  of  investigation,  it  is  not  well  developed.  It  has  not 
been  formulated,  operationalized, nor  researched  in  keeping  with  the 
standards  of  the  discipline,  nor  has  It  been  used  to  address  central 
questions  of  democratic  theory. 

It  Is  the  goal  of  this  dissertation  to  coherently  explicate  the 
micro  theory  underlying. or  at  least  Implied  by. metronomic  schemes  and  to 
offer  a  design  that-  operationalizes  the  theory  with  nomothetic  concepts, 
provides  an  acceptable  empirical  test  of  propositions  logically  deduced 
from  said  theory,  and  attempts  to  link  the  findings  of  the  research  to 
literature  concerning  the  democratic  process  and  democratic  linkages  In 
America. 


CHAPTER  II 


CONTEXTUAL  THEORY:  AN  EXPLICATION,  RATIONALE, 
AND  OPERATIONALIZATION 


This  chapter  will  attempt  to  Improve  the  contemporary  state  of 
contextual  approaches  to  legislative  decision-making.  Specifically  It 
will  (a)  formally  and  explicitly  state  the  major  propositions  that  Inhere 
In  contextual  approaches  and  discuss  them  In  terms  of  democratic  theory, 
(b)  elaborate  on  the  reasons  why  the  stated  relationships  can  be  expected, 
'■*.  (c)  provide  a  research  design  with  which  to  operationalize  and  test  major 
hypotheses  drawn  from  the  formally  stated  theory,  and  (d)  describe  the 
procedures  through  which  the  research  design  was  Implemented  and  data 
actually  collected. 


A.  Theoretical  Explication:  Issue-based  Variations 
In  Legislative  Decision-Making 


The  basic  Intellectual  construct  of  the  contextual  approach  Is 
that  legislative  decision-making  Is  a  highly  variable  task  that  is  best 
understood  as  a  process  Involving  several  different  patterns  of  behavior. 

In  other  words,  Congressmen  reach  decisions  by  employing  and  relying  on 
a  variety  of  decision  processes,  rules  and  aids  that  vary  by  circumstances, 
conditions  and  contexts.  Thus,  for  those  who  use  this  approach,  the 
study  of  congressional  behavior  and  decision-making  is  better  served  by 
a  dynamic  or  metronomic  approach  that  synthesizes  several  different 
models  than  by  a  static  model  that  stresses  generalizations. 

As  noted  In  chapter  I,  a  major  limitation  of  the  contextual 
approach  Is  the  lack  of  explicated  theory.  The  contemporary  contextual 
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approach.  Is  more  a  framework  that  emphasizes  Issue-based  variations  than 
a  theory.  This  section  will  attempt  to  formally  state  the  theory  Implied 
by  contextual  approaches. 

The  specific  theory  ("theory:  taken  In  the  strict  sense  to  mean 
an  explanation  of  directional  relationships  among  several  variables^)  which 
Is  Implicit  in  the  major  contextual  schemes  Is,  succinctly  stated,  that 
"issue  characteristics"  strongly  affect  the  decision-making  process  in 
Cor  *ess,  with  issues  having  characteristics  commonly  considered  to  make 
for  low  grade  problems  (e.g.,  technicality,  complexity,  low  visibility, 

•  '  low  conflict,  low  salience,  routineness}  being  associated  with  narrow 
decision  referents  and  specialist-dominated  decision-making  processes, 
while  issues  with  the  opposite  characteristics  (e.g.,  non-technical ,  non¬ 
routine,  high  conflict,  high  visibility,  high  salience,  comprehensiveness) 
are  associated  with  broad,  or  expanded,  forms  and  styles  of  legislative 
behavior. 

This  theory  is  not,  of  course,  explicitly  stated  In  a  single 
piece.  But,  despite  the  enormous  diversity  of  work  In  the  contextual 

:  Is  clear  that  the  basic  approach  of  most  scholars  who  have  a  corr. 
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lerspective  at  least  implicitly  posits  the  theory  that  the  "issue  I 
sties"  of  a  bill  will  determine  bot'  (a)  how  it  Is  handled  and 
to  by  the  legislature  (macro  aspect)  and  (b)  how  individual 
legislators  reach  a  decision  on  it  (micro  aspect).  True,  Lowi  posits  a 
link  between  policy  and  political  arena.  Subsequent  critiques  by  Ripley 
and  Franklin,  Vogler,  Jones,  CobL  end  Elder,  and  Price  make  it  clear, 
however,  that  the  major  link  in  metronomic  schemes  Is  one  between  issue 
characteristics,  and  policy  relationships.  Ripley  and  Franklin  conclude 
that  "The  argument  has  been  made  .  .  .  that  different  relationships  have 
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varying  degrees  of  importance  in  determining  final  policy  actions  de- 

2 

pending  on  the  kind  of  Issue  at  stake."  Vogler  discusses  how  "on  some 
types  of  issues  .  .  pressure  groups  and  their  lobbyists  are  influ- 
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entlal;  on  others  they  are  not.  Jones  draws  relationships  among  "Issue- 
area  characteristics,"  on  one  hand,  and  "Institutional  characteristics," 
"decision-making  characteristics"  and  "policy  characteristics."^  Thus, 
most  contextual  literature  Implies  that  how  decision-makers  define  an  Issue 
will  determine  how  they  will  react  to  It.  Few  authors  follow  the  Lowi  scheme 
which  holds  that  decision-making  Is  affected  by  policy  substance.  In 
— ,  — fairness  to  Lowi,  however,  his  three-fold  scheme  does  Imply  an  Issue- 
based  model.  Certainly,  distributive,  regulatory,  and  redistributive 
policies  can  be  distinguished  In  terms  of  Issue  dimensions.  Lowl’s 
distributive  Issues  are  very  similar  to  low  grade  Issues,  while  redis¬ 
tributive  Issues  might  be  considered  hot,  with  regulatory  issues  some¬ 
where  In  between. 

The  clearest  expression  of  the  proposition  that  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  an  Issue  will  sharply  Influence  how  a  member  makes  up  his  mind  is 
found  In  both  Cobb  and  Elder  and  In  Price.  Both  state  the  theory  in 
terms  reminiscent  of  the  Schattschnelder  thesis  concerning  the  "scope  of 
conflict."  For  Cobb  and  Elder,  the  less  routine,  technical,  complex, 
specific,  and  Immediately  relevant  an  issue  Is,  and  the  more  visible, 

controversial,  costly,  comprehensive,  and  significant  It  Is,  the  more 
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likely  the  Issue  will  be  resolved  in  an  expanded  or  larger  public. 

When  the  opposite  conditions  are  present,  the  decision  is  likely  to  be 
thrashed  out  within  a  narrow  or  specific  public  comprised  primarily  of 
those  affected  or  those  for  whom  the  decision  is  Immediately  relevant. 

In  Price’s  worlds,  ".  .  .  the  degree  of  conflict  an  issue  is  thought  to 


entail  and  Its  perceived  salience  to  the  electorate  .  .  .  Influence  both 
the  distribution  of  legislators'  policy-making  'Investments'  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  take  their  bearings  from  broader  interests."6 

The  propositions  that  can  be  garnered  from  various  contextual 
schemes  thus  suggest  the  issue  characteristics  model  depicted  in  Table  2.1 
Prom  Lowt  and  other  works  based  on  his  model,  we  get  the  basic  construct 
that  there  are  different  contexts  of  legislative  decision-making.  From 

Jones,  Cobb  and  Elder,  and  Price,  we  get  the  notion  that  behavioral . . . . 

variations  are  related  to  Issue  characteristics. 

Link  A  of  Table  2.1  posits  that  Issue  characteristics  and  legis¬ 
lative  backgrounds  are  reciprocally  Influential.  How  an  Issue  is  defined 
will  Influence  (a)  the  division  of  the  committee  vote,  (b)  whether  or  not 
a  minority  report  Is  Issued, (c)  whether  or  not  the  coimilttee  will  be  the 
locus  of  the  decision,  and  (d)  whether  or  not  what  Frornan  calls  "alter¬ 
native  procedures"7  (Discharge  petition,  calendar  Wednesday,  and  cloture)  ... 
are  invoked.  For  Instance,  legislation  that  Is  considered  hot,  contro¬ 
versial,  and  visible  will  be  decided  In  committee.  Likewise,  hot  legis¬ 
lation  Is  likely  to  be  handled  In  an  extraordinary  fashion  (1 . e. ,  with  a 
highly  divided  committee  and  with  floor  attempts  to  override  the  committee) 

Link  B  is  a  macro  one  and  involves  the  Impact  of  Congress,  as  an _ 

institution,  on  public  policy.  This  link,  which  will  be  of  only  tangential 

Interest  in  this  dissertation.  Is  classically  expressed  by  Huntington  in 

8 

his  "Congressional  Responses  to  the  Twentieth  Century."  He  notes  that 

the  more  complex  and  technical  an  Issue  Is  the  more  likely  It  is  that 

8 

Congress  will  defer  to  the  executive's  expertise.  For  Huntington,  the 
Implication  of  this  relationship  (given  the  Increasing  level  of  technology 
and  the  government's  involvement  in  It)  Is  that  Congress  will  have  to 
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"adapt"  by  de-emphasizing  Its  "law-making"  responsibilities  In  favor  of 
oversight  functions  or  "delaying"  powers.®  Numerous  commentators  have 
likewise  posited  the  macro  proposition  that  high  levels  of  political 
confltct  concerning  legislation  will  also  lead  Congress  to  defer  to  the 
Presidency  in  an  effort  to  "pass  the  Buck"  or  find  a  "heat  shield." 

Linkage  C,  the  micro  propositions  of  the  model— l.e.,  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  behavior  of  Individual  Congressmen — will  serve  as  the 

»  _ . 

major  focal  point  of  this  dissertation.  The  contextual  approach  argues  that 
the  decision  behavior  of  Individual  members  Is  related  to  Issue  charac¬ 
teristics,  thus  affecting  the  probability  that  subgovernment  decision¬ 
making  will  occur  (i.e.,  that  committee  members  will  be  deferred  to)  or, 
conversely,  that  Congressmen  will  decide  In  a  fashion  approximating  the 
classic  model  Cl«e*#  balancing  particular  needs  with  the  general  good, 
assessing  alternatives,  responding  to  broader  publics,  and  countervailing 
expertise). 

For  democratic  theory,  the  Implications  of  contextual  theory  are 

to  reaffirm  the  contention  of  Schattschnelder,^  Key,^  Truman,^  and 
13 

Dahl  that  the  American  system,  if  not  always  actually  democratic,  is 
democratic  on  Important  or  hot  Issues  and,  more  importantly,  potentially 
so  on  almost  all  Issues.  True,  certain  kinds  of  low  grade  decisions  may 
be  reached  with  reference  to  only  those  who  are  most  Immediately  affected 
and  choice  and  countervailing  pressure  are  not  always  available.  But, 
contextual  theory  assumes  checks  will  become  available  if  dissatisfaction 
with  prevailing  policies  escalates  controversy  to  the  extent  that 
"potential"  or  “latent"  groups  are  activated  and  mobilized  and  that,  to 
paraphrase  Dahl,  "homo  clvlcl"  become  "homo  pollticl."^  In  sum,  America 
Is  democratic  not  because  all  decisions  are  made  according  to  the  precepts 


of  democratic  pluralism,  but  hecause  (a}  the  widespread  and  dlyerse  na ;ure 
of  political  resources  makes  It  possible  to  resolve  Issues  In  a  competitive 
manner  If  sufficient  opposition  should  develop  and  Cb) political  elite;; 
are  retrained  by  the  political  power  of  Broader  publics  in  that  elites 
must  constantly  anticipate  the  reactions  of  broader  publics  when  making 
narrow  or  specific  policy. 

1  B.  Theoretical  Rationale:  Variable  Decision  Modes  as  a 
Strategy  for  Coping  with  "Constrained"  Rationality 

A  theory  Is  more  than  a  statementrof  relationship  among  variables. 
It  Is  an  explanation  of  the  relationship.  It  offers  the  reasons  why 
certain  relationships  should  be  expected.  As  noted  in  Chapter  I,  contextual 
literature  lacks  a  formal  theoretical  rationale.  The  purpose  of  this 
section  Is  to  formulate  a  theoretical  justification  for  the  contextual 
approach  to  the  legislative  process. 

A  theoretical  rationale  for  the  metronomic  scheme  of  legislative 
hehavior  and  Its  predicted  relationships  is  provided  by  four  different 
literatures:  0)  organization  declslon-mpking  theory,  (2)  legislative 
behavior, C3)  democratic  theory,  and  C4)  micro  economic  Investment  theory. 
Each  provides  justification  for  the  expected  metronomic  patterns.  The 
specific  rationale,  as  gleaned  from  these  literatures,  is  as  follows: 
decision-making  constraints  within  Congress  lead  members  to  employ  various 
decision  rules  that  vary  according  to  the  inducements  to  participation 
present  in  different  decision  arenas. 

From  organization  and  decision-making  theory,  two  notions  help 
explain  the  posited  relationships  of  the  contextual  approach:  (a)  that! 

I 

decision-makers  utilize  decision  shortcuts  and  [b]  that  different  kinds 
of  shortcuts  are  used  under  different  circumstances. 
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If  any  one  major  theme  Is  present  in  organization  theory,  it  Is, 

as  Palumbo  notes  in  his  review  of  the  literature,  that  there  are  limits 

15  * 

to  rationality  in  all  decision  settings.  In  what  has  been  alternatively 
called  "the  Carnegie  Model,"  "bounded  rationality,"  "muddling  through," 
•mutual  adjustment,"  "limited  successive  comparisons,"  "Incrementalism" 
and  "satlsIVcIng^-perspectlves  developed  by  such  organizational  "realists" 
as  Simon,*®  March  and  Simon, ^  Cyert  and  March, *8  March  and  Olsen,*9 
Braybrooke  and  Lindblom,20  Lindblom,21  Wlldavsky.22  and  Crecine23— there 
Is  a  contention  that  decision-making  actors,  when  faced  with  a  multitude 
of  choices,  are  forced  to  make  compromises  with  the  purely  rational  com¬ 
prehensive  model.  The  rational  model— or  what  Is  sometimes  called  the 
"ideal"  or  “synoptic  approach"— holds  that  all  decisions  should  be  made 
only  after  a  consideration  of  all  alternatives  and  their  expected  con¬ 
sequences.  Each  decision  Is  an  attempt  to  fit  means  to  ends  In  order  to 
derive  maximum  or  optimum  benefits.  The  realists  argue,  however,  that 
the  Ideal  process  cannot  be  followed  due  to  the  constraints  Imposed  by 
time  and  the  lack  of  knowledge.  Information,  and  clearly  annunciated, 
agreed  upon  goals.  To  cope  with  the  large  volume  of  decisions  that  must 
be  made  concerning  a  multitude  of  policy  questions,  decision-makers  rely 
on  "decision  rules"  or  what  Sharkansky  appropriately  calls  the  "routines 
of  politics."24  In  other  words,  all  decision-makers— legislators  Included- 
cope  with  dlssensus  and  high  levels  of  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  by  using 
intellectual  shortcuts  that  become  part  of  routine  behavior.  As  Edwards 
and  Sharkansky  note,  "...  they  rely  on  decision  rules,  rules  of  thumb 
or  standard  operating  procedures  that  make  policy-making  manageable  and 

25 

keep  decisions  within  the  bounds  of  political  and  economic  feasibility." 


Moreover,  as  organizational  theorist  James  D.  Thompson  emphasizes,  decision 

rules  are  variable.  There  are  different  "types  of  decision  Issues"  and  "it 

seems  clear  that  each  type  of  decision  Issue  calls  for  a  different  strat- 
26 

egy."  Thus,  for  the  purposes  of  the  contextual  theory  of  legislative 

behavior,  the  basic  contribution  of  theories  of  decision-making  In  large, _ 

complex  organizations  Is  to  give  credibility  to  the  expectation  that 
Congressmen  will  employ  "variable  decision  rules,"  "different"  routines, 
"different  shortcuts  and  strategies." 

Students  of  legislative  behavior  have  recently  begun  to  adapt  the 
."bounded  rationality"  approach  to  decision-making  In  order  to  learn  how 
'  Congressmen  cope  with  complexity  and  uncertainty  within  the  legislature. 

This  literature  justifies  the  notion  ot‘  variable  legislative  decision  rules. 
Specifically,  this  literature  gives  support  by  arguing  (a)  that  legislators 
use  decision  shortcuts  as  a  way  of  "rationally"  working  around  constraints, 
(b)  that  these  shortcuts  are  patterned,  and  (c)  that  the  particular  short¬ 
cut  employed  depends  on  Issue  contexts.  Matthews  and  Stlmson  identify 
major  cognitive  and  structural  constraints  affecting  floor  voting*  the 
most  Important  being  the  large  number  of  decisions,  the  varied  scope  of 

these  decisions,  the  technical  complexity  of  many  bills,  the  presence  of 

27 

time  limitations,  and  tne  existence  of  limited  staff  assistance.  In 
summarizing  the  contributions  of  cue-taking  research,  Ripley  argues  that 
"decision  rules"  are  the  legislator's  way  of  contending  with  these  con¬ 
straints.  As  he  notes,  "obviously,  no  single  Individual  can  become  even 

* 

semi-expert  In  everything  on  the  governmental  agenda.  Therefore,  members 

seek  shortcuts  as  they  try  to  make  up  their  minds.  They  seek  cues  for  how 

28 

to  behave  and  how  to  vote  on  a  great  variety  of  policy  matters."  He 
concludes  that  ".  .  .  cue  taking  is  not  a  random  matter  In  Congress  but 


# 
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that  patterns  of  regularity  and  predictability  do  exist  .  .  .land  Involve! 

29 

.  .  .  varying  sources  of  Influence.  .  .  Cleaveland  emphasizes  the 

patterned  variability  of  these  decision  rules.  For  him,  variations  can  be 

accounted  for  by  different  "Issue  contexts."  "Issue  contexts"  are  V  .  . 

the  way  members  of  Congress  perceive  a  policy  proposal  that  comes  before 

them,  how  they  consciously  or  unconsciously  classify  It  for  study,  and  what 

group  of  policies  they  believe  It  related  to."  To  Cleaveland,  "such  Issue 

contexts  strongly  Influence  legislative  outcomes  because  their  structure 

helps  determine  the  approach  for  analysis  .  .  .  as  well  as  the  advice  and 
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..expertise  that  enjoys  privileged  access."  Thus,  contextual  theory  receives 
justification  from  the  general  literature  of  legislative  behavior. 

The  theory  of  democracy  as  formulated  by  Schattschnelder  provides 
the  rationale  for  the  specific  configurations  predicted  by  contextual  theory. 
Schattschnelder  argues  that 

...  the  basic  pattern  of  all  politics  ...  Is  that  the  outcome 
of  every  conflict  Is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the  audience 
becomes  Involved  In  It.  That  Is,  the  outcome  of  all  conflict  Is 
determined  by  the  scope  of  Its  contagion.  The  number  of  people 
Involved  In  any  conflict  determines  what  happens;  every  change  In 
the  number  of  participants,  every  Increase  or  reduction  In  the 
number  of  participants  affects  the  results. 32 

In  other  words,  the’-e  are  different  decision  arenas  In  politics;  these 
arenas  can  be  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  conflict  and  the 
number  of  actors  Involved;  and  the  degree  of  conflict  on  an  Issue  and  the 
number  of  people  Involved  will  affect  how  the  issue  Is  resolved.  What  this 
means  Is  that  on  non-controverslal  legislation  only  a  relatively  fe**  actors 
will  get  Involved,  and  the  outcome  will  likely  reflect  the  preferences  of 
affected  publics  and  those  considered  to  be  "specialists"  or  "experts." 

On  "controversial  Issues,"  more  people  will  be  Involved  and,  therefore,  the 
decision  will  reflect  this  "expanded"  input.  In  the  opinion  of  one  inter¬ 
preter  of  Schattschnelder, 
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To  a  large  degree  the  actions  of  the  audience  would  determine  the 
strategies  that  the  original  parties  would  adopt  to  seek  resolution 
of  the  conflict.  If  additional  parties  get  Involved  In  the  actual 
conflict,  the  scope  of  the  conflict  changes  and  so  might  Its 
possible  outcome.33 

In  their  application  of  Schattschneider  to  the  legislative  arena,  Keefe 
and  Ogul  provide  a  justification  of  the  contextual  theory  on  this  point. 

In  their  words. 

The  more  controversial  the  Issue,  the  greater  the  possibility 
that  the  processes  of  legislative  bargaining  and  adjustment  will 
be  exposed  to  public  view  and  consideration.  Where  the  stakes 
are  large,  the  contestants  vocal  and  Insistent,  and  a  test  of 
strength  desired.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  the  attentive  public 
from  getting  clear  views  of  the  struggle.  In  addition,  the  more 
the  burden  of  decisions  can  be  transferred  to  the  floor,  the 
greater  the  possibility  that  larger  portions  of  the  public  will 
be  attracted  by  the  contagiousness  of  conflict  and  stimulated  to 
become  Involved  In  Its  resolution. 34 

Thus,  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  democratic  theory  of 
Schattschneider  explains  the  contextual  theory  by  distinguishing  between 
“controversial"  and  "uncontroversial"  political  arenas  and  by  Implicitly 
arguing  that,  because  of  the  different  sizes  of  the  audience,  uncontro¬ 
versial  arenaswlll  be  considered  narrow,  while  controversial  ones  will  be 
broad. 

Finally,  the  Investment  theory  of  micro  economics  provides  both 
support  and  explanation  for  the  contextual  approach  by  arguing  that  dif¬ 
ferent  categories  of  decisions  provide  decision-makers  with  varying  Induce¬ 
ments  for  participation  and  Involvement.  In  an  adaptation  of  Investment 
theory  to  the  study  of  legislative  behavior,  Ogul  notes  that  members  con¬ 
sider  some  activities  more  important  than  others. 

Each  member  is  faced  with  a  variety  of  obligations  that  are  legitimate, 
Important,  and  demanding  of  time  and  energy.  In  principle,  he  should 
be  working  hard  at  all  of  them.  In  fact,  since  he  does  not  weigh  them 
equally,  he  Is  unlikely  to  give  them  attention.  He  may  attend  to  all 
of  the  areas  that  he  Is  supposed  to  cover,  but  he  probably  will  not 
handle  all  of  thrm  well. 35 

To  cope,  members  must  prioritize.  As  Ogul  states,  "In  making  their  choices 
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about  what  to  do,  members  of  Congress  will  do  thing:,  considered  Important 

36 

to  them  at  the  time."  For  our  purposes,  what  this  means  Is  that  some 
Issues  will  be  considered  Important,  some  will  not.  Some  issues  provide 
incentives  for  Involvement,  others  do  not.  Combining  this  approach  with 
Schatteschnelder's  provides  a  partial  explanation  for  the  contextual  theory. 
The  reason  that  non-controverslal ,  low-grade  decisions  will  be  based  on 
narrow  or  specialist  referents  while  broad  decision  referents  will 
provide  bearings  for  controversial ,  hot  Issues,  Is  that  only  a  few  actors 
are  Involved  In  non-controverslal  Issues,  but  many  actors  are  Involved  in 
--controversial  ones.  Presumably,  on  low  grade  Issues  that  do  not  Interest 
a  member,  do  not  entail  political  pressure  and  high  decision  costs,  and  gener¬ 
ally  are  not  woll  known,  the  member  Is  willing  to  base  the  decision  on  the 
"specialist"  or  on  "narrow"  criteria.  So-called  hot  Issues,  in  comparison, 
provide  sufficient  Incentives  for  "broader"  behavior.  In  other  words,  on 
controversial  Issues,  Congressmen,  reflecting  expanded  Inputs  and  knowing 
Jthat  many  are  watching,  feel  compelled  to  base  their  vote  decisions  In  terms 
of  broader,  perhaps  more  political,  criteria.  On  the  other  hand,  on  non- 
controverslal  Issues,  where  few  are  heard  from  and  few  are  watching,  defer¬ 
ence  to  specialists  or  r;rrow  criteria  may  be  appropriate.  This  definitely 
seems  to  be  the  basic  position, but  not  the  emphasis,  of  the  Matthews  and 
Stlmson  cue-taklro  theory.  To  them,  for  the  vast  majority  of  items  Congress¬ 
men  must  vote  on— nominally  "low  visible"  votes— Congressmen  engage  In  the 
specialist-dominated  process  of  cue-taking.  They  take  their  bearings  from 

a  trusted,  respected  and  informed  colleague.  "On  the  handful  of  abnormally 

37 

visible  decisions  members  record  each  year,"  the  more  political  decision 
rules  of  "voting  the  district,"  "personal  precedent,"  and  "ideology"  are 
employed.58 
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To  conclude  this  discussion,  contextual  theory  receives  justifica¬ 
tion  from  the  literatures  of  organization  theory,  legislative  behavior, 
democratic  theory,  and  Investment  theory.  Combining  the  concepts  of 
"decision  constraints,"  "variable  decision  rules,"  "the  contagion  of  con¬ 
flict  theory,"  and  "Investment  Incentives"  provides  a  strong  rationale  for 
the  theoretical  expectations  of  the  metronomic  approach. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  throughout  this  dissertation,  there  Is  a 

strong  assumption  that  the  legislative  decision-maker  Is  a  rational,  pur- 
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poslve  actor.  It  Is  presumed  that  the  scheme  of  contextually  appropriate 

.decision  rules  as  outlined  here  constitutes  the  member's  patterned  way  of 
rationally  coping  with  the  situation  within  which  he  finds  himself  with 
regard  to  the  large  volume  and  diversified  scope  of  floor  votes.  On 
those  Issues  on  which  he  does  not  care.  Is  not  pressured,  and  is  not 
Informed,  it  Is  logical  to  defer  to  an  "expert."  On  those  issues  on  which 
he  is  pressured,  does  care,  and  is  Informed,  a  "broader"  more  "political" 
response  Is  appropriate.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  dissertation 
is  predicated  on  the  hunch  that  decision  rules  constitute  different  types 
of  decision  processes— l.e. ,  a  specialist-oriented  strategy  involves 
behavioral  and  decision  processes  very  different  from  a  "broader"  rule— 
and  therefore  decision-making  Is  best  understood  not  as  universal  process 
but  as  multiple-patterned  modes.  Subsequent  chapters  will  investigate  the 
validity  of  this  Idea. 
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C.  Theoretical  Operationalization:  A  Variation  on  a  Theme 
of  John  W.  Klngdon’s  Congressmen's  Voting  Decisions 

The  ultimate  validity  of  an  enalytlcal  theory  Is  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  it  predicts  reality.  To  insure  that  this  criterion  of 
"eplstemlc  correlation"*0  is  satisfied,  it  Is  imperative  that  all  analytical 
theories  be  operationalized  and  tested  with  "hard"  data.  This  section  will 
relate  the  procedures  with  which  the  contextual  theory  of  legislative 
decision-making  was  operationalized  and  tested. 

The  hypothesis  that  can  be  reasonably  deduced  from  the  contextual 

ji  ,i 1 

Jtheory  fnld  that  guided  this  research  Is:  Patterned  differences  In  issue 
characteristics  are  associated  with  patterned  differences  on  the  micro 
level  In  congressional  behavior  and  aecislon-making,  with  low-grade  Issues 
related  to  narrow  and  "specialist-oriented"  behavior  and  decision-making, 
while  hot  or  high-profile  questions  are  related  to  broader  behavioral 

responses.  The  null  hypothesis  Is  thait  there  are  no  meaningful  differences 

.  . 

In  legislative  behavior  and  decision-making  per  Issue  contexts.  Although 

■ 

all  the  works  Identified  In  Chapter  I  as  presuming  a  "static"  construct 
Implicitly  posit  this  null  proposition.  It  Is  explicitly  put  forth  by 
Jackson  lln  his  study  of  U.S.  Senatorsj.  He  concludes  that  "It  does  not 
appear  that  they  (senators)  are  Influenced  by  one  person  or  one  set  of 

Influences  on  one  bill  and  an  entirely  different  person  or  set  on  the  next 

.  41  ’ 

.  .  .  This  routine  Is  largely  Invariant  with  the  type  of  legislation." 

Jackson  thus  provides  a  denial  of  contextual  theory.  From  his  perspective, 
students  of  legislative  declslon-makl  ig  are  better  served  with  a  par¬ 
simonious,  all  encompassing  decision  model  than  with  contextually  based, 
multlr'  decision  models.  He  emphasizes  general  propositions  In  contrast 

t  .  '  _ 

to  those  of  the  contingent,  contextual  variety  that  are  featured  as  the 
hallmark1  of  the  metronomic  approach. 
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The  unit  of  analysis  of  this  study  Is  recorded  floor  votes  in  the 

U.S,  House,  The  appropriateness  of  studying  floor  votes  and  their 

validity  as  indicators  of  the  congressional  decision-making  process  has 

been  a  topic  of  some  contention  in  the  literature.  The  implication  of 
42  43 

Chamberlain  ar.d  of  Huntington  is  that,  because  of  a  general  decline 

tn  the  power  of  Congress  vis-a-vis  the  presidency,  congressional  roll 

call  votes  are  not  an  Important  locus  of  policy-making  In  the  American 

system.  Less  extreme,  but  nonetheless  damaging,  are  criticisms  which 

contend  that  roll  calls  reflect  very  little  about  the  Congress.  There 

are  three  very  formidable  arguments  along  these  lines.  First  Is  the 

position  that  seems  to  Inhere  in  “policy"  case  studies.  It  is  that 

struggles  at  the  subcommittee  and  committee  levels  concerning  the  wording 

of  a  particular  bill  are  more  important  in  determining  congressional 

output  than  a  floor  vote.  Second,  as  T.  V.  Smith  emphasizes,  each  bill 

Involves  a  number  of  "Issues"  and  It  Is  difficult  to  determine  which 

issue  is  decisive  for  the  member.  In  his  words. 

The  predicament  of  the  legislator  Is  that  every  vote  Is  a  dozen 
votes  upon  as  many  issues  all  wrapped  up  together.  .  .  and  given 
a  single  number.  ...  to  deci>  what  issue  of  the  many  hidden  in 
each  bill  one  wants  to  vote  upon  Is  delicate,  but  to  make  certain 
that  the  vote  will  be  actually  on  that  rather  than  upon  another 
Issue  is  Indelicate  presumption.44 

Third,  as  Anderson,  et  al.  note  In  their  Legislative  Roll-Call  Analysis, 
focusing  on  the  final  vote  of  a  member  on  a  given  bill  may  mask  some 
very  Important  and  relevant  legislative  activity  on  the  part  of  that 
member,  activity  that  may  in  fact  be  at  variance  with  his  roll  call 
commitment. 

Although  methods  of  roll  call  analysis  provide  information  about 
the  voting  behaviors  of  legislators,  one  cannot  with  confidence 
infer  from  information  about  voting  behavior  to  Information  about 


V 


fr. 
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the  behavior  of  legislators  In  other  phases  of  the  legislative 
process,  for  example,  the  fact  that  a  legislator  Is  discerned 
to  vote  In  a  highly  partisan  way  does  not  necessarily  Indicate 
anything  about  the  partisanship  of  his  behavior  off  the  floor 
of  the  legislative  chamber. 45 

Despite  these  criticisms,  this  dissertation  will  be  based  on 
recorded  floor  votes.  In  doing  so,  two  assumptions  are  made.  First, 


reflecting  a  sizable  literature  contributed  to  By  Pol shy/®  Sundqulst/^ 

4P  40  cn 

Orfield,  Hoe  and  Teel,  and  Johannes,  it  Is  assumed  that  Congress 
makes  Important  contributions  to  the  Incubation  and  formulation  of  public 
policy  In  the  American  system,  and  therefore  congressional  actions  are 
appropriate  subjects  of  Inquiry.  Second,  it  is  assumed  that  the  floor 
vote*  although  obviously  an  incomplete  and  Imperfect  data  source,  merits 

the  attention  of  students  of  legislative  decision-making,  because  it  Is 

! 

a  publicly  recorded  decision  point  that,  in  Jones  parlance,  is  used  to 
“legitimate"  public  policies.®1  As  Truman  notes,  "Like  statistics  on 

elections,  they  Ithe  roll  call  votes!  represent  discrete  acts  the  fact 
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of  whose  occurrence  is  not  subject  to  dispute."  Although  an  articulate 

member  of  Congress  did  offer 

V^\y  are  you  studying  floor  votes?  I  don't  think  they  reflect  the 
things  thought  to  be  Important  around  here.  You  should  be  asking 
about  subconmlttee  and  committee  participation  and  how  offices  arei 
set  up  to  handle  constituent  services.  Those  things  reflect  real  j  j 
member  priorities. 

And  al though  some  recent  empirical  evidence f ndicates  that  members  spend 

I 

less  time  on  lawmaking  than  on  constituency  service,  the  nearly  1,300 

recorded  votes  that  members  are  now  asked  to  make  each  Congress  and  the 

318  hours  the  House  devotes  to  them  (approximately  one-sixth  of  the  total 
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time  In  session)  must  loom  as  an  Important  concern  for  the  individual 
Congressman.  The  Importance  of  roll  calls  to  members  is  certainly  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  awareness  of  matbers  that  their  votes  are  monitored  and  by 


thatr  efforts  to  achieve  a  certain  kind  of  record.  Moreover,  on  close 
votes,  floor  decisions  determine  the  direction  of  public  policy.  Thus, 
although  the  student  of  legislative  decision-making  should  not  relegate 
himself  exclusively  to  floor  decisions,  roll  call  floor  votes  provide  a 
salient  data  source.  At  the  very  least,  they  constitute  a  hard  decision 
point  at  which  all  members,  regardless  of  committee  assignment,  must 
cocimit  themselves. 

|  The  Instrument  employed  for  gathering  data  to  test  the  guiding 

hypothesis  of  this  dissertation  Is  a  variation  of  the  interview  question- 
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nalre  used  by  ICingdon  In  Congressmans  Voting  Decisions.  Kingdon  asked 
rotating,  stratified,  random  samples  of  House  members  how  they  reached  a 
decision  on  specific  floor  'otes  cast  within  the  past  week— i.e.,  members 
were, asked  to  reconstruct  the  various  factors  and  forces  that  led  to 
their  eventual  decision.  At  least  three  distinct  advantages  seem  to  be 
offered  by  Kingdon's  research  approach. 

First,  in  comparison  with  roll-call  analysis  (previously,  the 
major  source  of  legislative  behavior  data),  the  Kingdon  method  presents 
a  most  direct  way  of  observing  congressional  decision-making.  As 
Anderson,  et  al.  note  ".  .  .  techniques  of  roll  call  analysis, themselves 
do  not  explain  to  the  researcher  the  patterns  he  may  discern  In  voting. 

.  ..  .  They  do  not  provide  Information  about  the  factors  or  variables 
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operating  in  a  situation  that  explain  or  account  for  these  variations.'' 

In  Ripley's  words. 

Typically,  these  studies  examine  the  relationship  between  potential 
cues  and  roll  call  voting  on  the  floor.  They  do  not  prove  causality 
in  the  sense  that  a  member  consciously  searches  for  a  cue,  receives 
it,  and  behaves  accordingly,  instead  they  infer  that  patterns  of 
behavior  reflect  patterns  of  cue-giving  and  cue- taking. 57 


/ 


In  contrast,  Kingdon's  cue  stud/  provides  an  Instrument  for  obtaining 
data  firsthand  from  decision-makers  themselves  concerning  how  they  made 
up  their  minds.  As  such,  it  avoids  the  risky  enterprise  of  roll  call 
studies  of  attempting  to  infer,  extrapolate,  or  second-guess  on  questions 
pertaining  to  legislator  decision  processes  and  cognitive  map. 

A  second  advantage  of  the  Kingdon  approach  stems  from  Its  M Issue- 
by-issue"  orientation.  By  studying  aspects  of  legislator  cognitive  map 
on  a  vote-by-vote  basis  with  open-ended  questions,  Kingdon  overcomes  the 
major  weaknesses  of  static  designs  that,,  as  noted  In  Chapter  I,  plague 
.«•»  legislative  behavior  research  of  role  conceptions  and  decision  modes. 

Third,  the  Kingdon  approach  affords  the  opportunity  for  the  re¬ 
searcher  to  tap  salient  aspects  of  the  political  culture  of  political 
leaders  and  elites  as  related  and  reconstructed  by  leaders  and  elites. 

The  fact  that  scholars  have  failed  to  do  this  in  the  past  Is  seen  by 
some  as  an  Inherent  weakness  of  political  science  research  on  Capitol 
Hill.  As  James  S.  Young  notes  in  his  The  Washington  Community, 

Political  science  has  yet  to  confront  squarely  the  proposition 
that  the  governing  group  in  Washington  .  .  .has  an  inner  life 
of  its  own— a  special  culture  which  carries  with  it  prescriptions 
and  cues  for  behavior  that  may  be  far  more  explicit  than  those 
originating  outside  the  group,  and  no  less  consequential  for  the 
conduct  of  government.58 

The  advantage  of  Kingdon' s  data  collection  procedure  is  that  it  provides 
glimpses  into  their  world  in  the  words  of  members,  By  interviewing  the 
member  in  a  face  to  face  situation,  the  researcher  has  an  opportunity 
to  tap  the  member's  attitudes,  certainly  a  better  opportunity  than  with 
mailed  or  "dropped  off"  questionnaires  that  members  routinely  delegate 
to  staffers. 
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Despite  these  major  assets,  a  close  Inspection  of  Kingdon's 
work  reveals,  at  least  for  our  purposes,  three  shortcomings  that  limit 
Its  utility  in  a  search  for-issue-based  patterns  of  legislative 
decision-making. 

The  first  problem  pertains  to  the  nature  of  the  questions  King- 
don  asked  and  the  nature  of  the  inferences  he  drew  from  them.  Table  2.2 
displays  K1ngdon*s  interview  schedule.  As  can  be  seen,  it  appears  that 
Kingdon  is  asking  questions  about  information  sources,  communications, 
and  cognitive  procedures.  In  his  text,  however,  he  draws  conclusions 
..about  the  relative  Influence  of  various  actors  operating  within  the 


legislator's  "force  field."  This  poses  several  problems.  "Information," 
"communications"  and  "influence"  constitute  very  different  aspects  of 
cognitive  map.  The  fact  that  a  Congressman  agrees  with  an  actor  who  has 
access  to  him  and  gives  him  information  is  no  indication  of  the  actor's 
influence  (as  Dahl  uses  the  concept59}  on  the  Congressman.  Also,  some 
actors  (e.g.,  groups,  parties)  can  be  influential  via  other  agents  (e.g., 


constituency).  For  example,  "party,"  although  not  frequently  mentioned 
as  a  decision-making  influence  in  the  Kingdon  study,60  may  nonetheless  he 
influential  through  the  medium  of  state  delegation.  State  delegations, 
which  are  frequently  cited  as  an  influence,  are  in  fact  party  groupings 
of  representatives  from  the  same  state.  The  fact  that  they  are  influ¬ 
ential  indicates  that  party  as  a  label  has  an  impact  on  voting,  although 
no”  necessarily  through  leaders.  Likewise,  the  position  of  interest 
groups,  which  is  also  not  frequently  mentioned,  may  be  "carried"  into 
decision-making  through  other  members  who  lobby  on  behalf  of  group 


interests.  Finally,  the  questionnaire  fails  to  distinguish  between  what 


Table  2.2 


Kingdon  Questionnaire 


1.  CCtte  the  vote  picked.)  How  did  you  go  about  making  up  your  mind? 
What  steps  did  you  go  through? 

2.  Here  there  any  fellow  congressmen  that  you  paid  attention  to?  If  no: 

I  don't  mean  just  following  them;  I  mean  looking  to  them  for  Informa¬ 
tion  and  guidance.  If  yes:  Who?  Why  them? 

3.  What  did  the  party  leadership  do?  How  about  Informal  groups  within 
the  party?  (e.g.»  Democratic  Study  Group) 

Did  you  talk  to  staff  people  about  this? 

5.  What  do  you  think  your  constituents  wanted  you  to  do  on  this?  How 
was  your  mall? 

6.  Did  anyone  In  the  administration  or  executive  branch  contact  you? 

7.  Did  you  hear  anything  from  any  organizations? 

8.  Was  there  anything  that  you  read  that  affected  how  you  saw  it? 

9.  At  any  point  along  the  way,  were  you  ever  uncertain  about  how  to  vote? 


Source:  Kingdon 's  Congressmen's  Voting  Decisions,  p.  287. 
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Kovenock,  echoing  Simon,  refers  to  in  his  "Communications  Audit"  as 
information  for  “factual  premises"  and  information  for  "evaluative 
premises.*61 

A  second  problem  which  limits  the  use  of  Kingdon  for  a  contextual 
study  is  that  no  systematic  data  is  provided  on  how  Congressmen  perceived 


or  defined  the  issue.,. With  the  exception  of  Kingdon's  own  perceptions 
concerning  the  relative  public  salience  of  the  various  pieces  of  legis- 
lation  studied,  no  attention  is  given  to  the  characteristics  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Issues.  Moreover,  Kingdon  chose  only  those  votes  that  were  (to 
him)  politically  "Important"  and  "interesting."  All  of  these  were,  In 
Kingdon' s  words,  "big  votes."  There  was  no  attempt  to  insure  a  repre¬ 
sentative  sample  of  legislation.  As  he  notes,  deliberately  excluded  were 
.  .  the  vast  number  [of  votes]  that  appeared  to  be  noncontroversial 
and  routine.  .  ,"63 

A  third  limitation  is  the  absence  of  e  formal  analysis  of  the 
legislative  backgrounds  of  the  sampled  legislation  (e.g.,  committee 


vote,  type  of  rule,  amendments  over 


J 


committee  objections,  party  leader¬ 


ship  activity,  other  House  action,  degree  and  kind  of  presidential 
Involvement).  At  the  very  least,  siicli  information  is  required  to 
Identify  various  patterns  of Jegislati 


ive  decision-making.  If  the 


contextual  theory  is  valid.  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  differences 
in  legislative  backgrounds  will  be  related  to  differences  in  micro  de¬ 
cision  processes. 

Table  2.3  presents  the  questionnaire  used  here  in  our  study  of 
the  conditional  nature  of  congressional  decision-making.  It  differs 
from  Klngdon's  decision-making  approach  In  two  respects.  First,  various 
components  of  actor  cognitive  map  are  separated  rather  than  intertwined. 


Tahle  2.3 


Questionnaire 

1.  Re  the  ~  _ vote,  who  did  you  hear  from  or  talk  to  concerning 

how  to  vote? 


2.  Has  there  anyone  else  you  paid  attention  to? 

3.  I  Imagine  that  these  kinds  of  conrnurri cations  and  Information  sources 
are  helpful  to  you  In  different  ways. 

a)  Who  was  helpful  In  Informing  you  about  the  facts  of  the  bill? 

b)  In  your  estimation  who/what  was  most  decisive  In  helping  you 
make  up,  your  mind? 

4.  What  kind  of  Issue  do  you  feel  this  Is? 

a)  Do  you  feel  It  Is  complex?  y  n 
bl  Do  you  feel  It  Is  technical?  y  n 

c;  Is  there  a  lot  of  conflict  and  disagreement  on  this  bill?  y  n 
d  Is  It  major  legislation?  y  n 

e)  1)  Is  this  legislation  Important  to  the  people  of  your  district?  y  n 
2  Are  they  aware  of  It?  y  n 

f)  Did  you  receive  a  lot  of  mail  on  it?  y  n 

g)  Do  you  feel  that  your  vote  on  this  could  affect  0)  your  renomination? 

y  n 

(2)  your  reelection? 
y  n 

h)  Do  you  feel  that  this  Is  a  routine  matter?  y  n 

11  How  strongly  do  you  personally  feel  on  this  Issue?  1  2  3 

jl  When  did  you  make  up  your  mind  on  this  Issue? 

k)  Is  it  a  tough  decision?  y  n 

5.  When  making  up  your  mind  on  this  piece  of  legislation  what  did  you  rely  on: 

constituency  wishes,  your  own  opinion,  or  something  else _ _ _ 

6.  Was  your  focus  the  national  Interest,  local  Interest,  both? 

7.  How  Informed  do  you  feel  about  the  Issues  raised  in  this  legislation? 

1  not  at  all  2  somewhat  3  very  well 

8.  Did  you  put  much  thought  into  it? 


Second,  actors  are  asked  to  define  the  characteristics  of  the  issue  on 
which  they  made  a  decision. 

To  operationalize  the  dependent  variable  of  legislator  behavior 
and  decision-making  process,  a  distinction  was  made  among  four  components 
of  the  members  cognitive  map:  01  force  field/policy  arena,  (2)  Informa¬ 
tion  sources,  C3)  decision  rules  and  premises/rationales/determinants/ 
explanations,  and  0)  role  conception.  Each  refers  to  a  different 
aspect  of  micro  decision-making.  Each  has  been  used  in  various  studies 
of  decision-making  and,  therefore,  each  seems  appropriate  for  an  inves¬ 
tigation  for  a  ’'metronomic'*  effect  within  the  Congress. 
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Force  fields,  or  "field  of  forces"  as  Kingdon  refers  to  them, 
describe  who  the  member  heard  from/paid  attention  to  in  the  course  of  the 
decision.  This  concept  is  similar  to  that  of  "policy  arena"  as  used  by 
Lowi.  Both  focus  on  the  Input  a  member  receives  on  a  given  issue.  Both 
refer  to  those  actors  a  legislative  decision-maker  feels  were  relevant 
to  his  decision— i.e. ,  those  whose  position  he  actively  considered  when 
making  up  his  mind.  To  tap  this  notion  of  force  field,  policy  arena, 

relevant  actor,  questions  #1  (Re  the  _ vote,  who  did  you  hear  from 

or  talk  to  concerning  this  vote?)  and  §2  (Was  there  anyone  else  you  paid 
attention  to?)  were  employed. 

Information  sources,  as  used  here,  pertain  directly  to  what 
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Kovenock  refers  to  as  "factual  premises."  They  are  communications  and 
contacts  that  provide  information  about  the  specific  wording  and  facts  of 
a  bill  and  the  Issue  raised  by  them.  To  study  this  component  of  cognitive 
map,  question  #3a  was  used:  "Who  was  helpful  in  informing  >ou  about  the 
facts  of  the  bill?" 


'  As  an  aspect  of  cognitive  map,  "decision  rules"  or  "deter¬ 
minants"  refer  to  those  forces,  factors,  and  actors  that  were  decisive 
In  leading  a  member  to  make  up  his  mind.  They  are  the  "evaluative 
premises"  In  Kovenock's  Lexicon.  They  are  the  "shortcuts"  or  "rules" 

that  the  member  uses  when  reaching  a  decision.  Question  #3b  (In  your  . . 

estimation  who/what  was  most  decisive  in  helping  you  make  up  your  mind?) 
was  used. to  study  this  aspect  of  decision-making.  Although  It  Is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  inquiry  to  assess  patterns  of  "influence,"  this  question 
seems  to  probe  Influence  in  a  more  direct  fashion  than  K1ngdon*s  correla- 
— *tions  of  member-actor  agreement. 

Role  conceptions  are  broad  orientations  members  have  toward  the 
legislative  system  and  their  place  In  It.  They  are  the  hasic  perspectives 
with  which  legislators  view  their  decision  processes.  Questions  #5  ("When 
making  up  your  mind  on  this  piece  of  legislation  what  did  you  rely  on; 
constituency  wishes,  your  own  opinion,  perhaps  a  combination  of  both,  or 
something  else?"66)  and  #6  ("Was  your  focus  the  national  Interest,  local 
Interest,,  both?")  were  used  to  gather  data  on  congressional  role  percep¬ 
tions. 

The  real  advantage  of  using  four  different  components  of  decision¬ 
makers*  cognitive  map  Is  that  It  affords  the  opportunity  to  identify  actor 
Involvement  and  Importance  more  fully,  Kingdon's  general  model  looks  at 
actor  Influence  in  a  general  way,6^  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Importance  of  various  actors  may  vary  according  to  different 
aspects  of  cognitive  map— l.e,,  actors  who  may  not  serve  as  a  decision 
cue  may  nonetheless  be  Important  as  an  Information  source,  The  four 
fold  distinction  employed  here  Is  capable  of  detecting  the  range  of 


contributions  each  actor  makes  to  legislative  decision-making. 

To  operationalize  the  Independent  variable  of  "issue  contexts" 

In  a  "nomothetic"  fashion— l.e. »  with  maximum  generality— questions  #4 
(a  through  k)  and  #8  were  used  to  obtain  the  member's  definition  and 
perception  of  the  "Issue  characteristics"  of  the  particular  /ute  at  hand. 
This  follows  Cobb  and  Elder's  position  that  "Issue  dimensions"  can  be 
studied  with  perceptual,  altitudinal  data  collected  from  among  political 
elites.68 

Several  prominent  attempts  have  been  made  to  differentiate 
various  Issue  dimensions.  Cobb  and  Elder  Identify  the  dimensions  of 
(a)  specificity  {the  abstractness  or  concreteness  of  an  issue),  (b)  scope 
of  social  significance,  (c)  extent  of  temporal  relevance,  (d)  degree  of 
complexity  and  technicality,  and  (e)  degree  of  categorical  precedent 
(routineness).69  Froman  and  Ripley  Identify:  (a)  visibility,  (b)  pro¬ 
cedural  Ity  (as  opposed  to  substantiveness),  (c)  "constituency  pressured," 
and  (d)  actor  relevant  (the  fact  that  actors  such  as  party  leaders  and 
state  delegations  are  interested  In  and  concerned  with  the  outcome). 

Price  highlights  (a)  controverslallty,  (b)  electoral  salience,  and  (c) 
executive  Involvement.^  Finally,  Miller  and  Stokes  imply,  in  the  case 
of  civil  rights  legislation,  an  Issue  dimension  of  "political  or  decision" 
costs  as  conveyed  by  their  concept  of  "reward  or  punishment  at  the  polls 
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for  legislative  stands.  .  .  .  An  integration  of  all  of  these  works 
reveals  at  least  ten  dimensions  on  which  Issues  are  thought  to  vary: 

(1)  technicality,  (2)  complexity,  (3)  specificity,  (4)  routineness, 

(5)  visibility,  (6)  temporal  relevance,  (7)  controverslallty  (which 
Includes  actor  Involvement),  (8)  social  significance,  (9)  decision  costs, 
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and  (10)  electoral  salience.  In  this  study,  there  was  an  attempt  to 
operationalize  all  ten  dimensions. 

"Complexity"  was  measured  with  #4a:  "Do  you  feel  It  Is  complex?" 
"Technicality"  was  covered  with  #4b:  "Do  you  feel  It  Is  technical?"73 
"Controversial Ity"  was  Investigated  with  #4f:  "Is  there  a  lot  of  conflict 
and  disagreement  on  this  bill?"  "Salience"  was  tapped  with  #4e(l)  "Is 
this  legislation  Important  to  the  people  of  your  district?";  and  #41  "How 
strongly  do  you  personally  feel  on  this  Issue?"  Question  #4d  "Is  It 
major  legislation?"  attempted  to  gain  data  on  social  significance. 

— ^Visibility"  was  tapped  with  #4f  "Did  you  receive  a  lot  of  mall  on  It?" 
and  #4e(2)  "Are  they  (constituents)  aware  of  it?”  To  obtain  perceptual 
data  on  decision  cost,  the  following  questions  were  deemed  appropriate: 
#4g(l)  "Do  you  feel  that  your  vote  on  this  could  affect  your  renomination?"; 

#4g(2)  "Do  you  feel  that  your  vote  on  this  could  affect  your  reelectlon?" ; 

#4k  "Is  It  a  tough  decision?";  and  #8  "Did  you  put  much  thought  Into  It?" 

It  was  presumed  that  the  "procedural nes^  of  Froman  and  Ripley  Is  covered 
by  the  questions  on  technicality,  routineness,  and  visibility. 

In  addition  to  the  subjective,  perceptual  data  from  members  con¬ 
cerning  their  definition  of  the  Issuev  both  "objective,"  and  "re¬ 
searcher  subjective"  data  were  collected  In  order  to  study  "Issue  con¬ 
texts."  These  supplements  were  used  (a)  to  provide  Indicators  for 
"temporal  relevance"  and  "specificity"  that  were  not  deemed  appropriate 
for  an  attltudlnal  question  and  (b)  as  alternative  Indicators  for  dimensions 
operationalized  with  perceptual ,  subjective  questions. 

Objective  characteristics  refer  to  various  parliamentary  and  non¬ 
parliamentary  aspects  of  a  bill  obtained  from  documents  and  other  public 
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sources.  Source  material  Includes  coirmlttee  report,  Congressional 

Record  for  the  day  of  debate,  Congressional  Quarterly  and  National 

Journal  coverage,  copies  of  the  bill  and  Its  rule,  and  personal 

rerearch.  Legislative  background  data  coded  for  each  examined  vote  are: 

type  of  rule,  margin  of  rule  adoption,  type  of  vote,  margin  of  passage, 

party  unity  for  both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  Index  of  party  llker  j 

ness,  number  of  amendments  passed  over  coirmlttee  objections,  committee  j  . 

vote,  and  party  endorsements.  Other  examples  of  objective  Indicators 

are;  mention  as  a  story  In  the  Washington  Post  and  Congressional 

Quarterly,  amount  of  money  Involved  and  projected  time  as  obtained  from 

the  coirmlttee  report  on  each  bill,  the  President's  position  on  the 

legislation  as  obtained  from  Congressional  Quarterly,  and  listing  as  a 

74 

"main  Issue  facing  the  country  today"  In  a  Yandelovlch  poll. 

"Researcher  subjective"  characteristics  are  those  traits  attributed 

to  the  vote  by  the  researcher  on  the  basis  of  Interview  sessions  with  a 

committee  staff  person  close  to  the  bill.  Specific  characteristics  In-  / 

vestlgated  In  this  fashion  were  the  role  of  Congress  vis-a-vis  the 

presidency  on  the  Issue  (l.e.,  initiator,  modifier/broker,  or  facilitator/ 

ratified5),  the  repetitiveness  of  the  Issue,  the  specificity  of  the  Issue, 

and  the  degree  of  policy  change  that  will  result  from  the  bill.  Although  — -  — . 

categorizations  of  this  type  are  strictly  judgmental,  they  have  been 

commonly  accepted  by  students  of  the  policy  process.^  It  Is  hoped  that 

this  use  of  standardized  benchmarks  for  the  collection  of  subjective  data 

on  each  vote  studied  will.  In  the  words  of  Yin  and  Heald,  ".  .  .  enable 

aggregate  reviews  {and  comparisons)  of  individual  case  studies  to  be 

77 

undertaken  with  scientific  rigor." 
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Table  2.4  presents  a  summary  of  the  Indicators  of  Issue  character¬ 
istics  employed  In  this  study.  Indicators  are  displayed  by  type,  Issue 
dimension  measured,  and  data  source. 

This  research  design  also  employed  controls  for  member  backgrounds 
and  constituency  characteristics. _ 

Background  characteristics  used  were  party,  regional  section, 

78 

length  of  service,  membership  on  the  Republican  policy  committee  or 
Democratic  steering  and  policy  committee,7®  ratings  by  certain  Interest 


groups  (ADA,  ACA,  CORE,  and  Chamber  of  Commerce)  for  the  second  session 
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of  the  94th  Congress,  party  unity  scores,  bipartisan  support  sco 
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conservative  coalition  score  for  both  the  second  session  of  the  94th 

82 

and  the  first  session  of  the  95th,  and  presidential  support  scores  for 
the  first  session  of  the  95th.83 

Constituency  characteristics  employed  were  percent  of  the  con¬ 
stituency  that  Is  urban,  the  percent  of  the  population  that  falls 
within  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  (SMSA),  the  percent *non 
white,  the  percent  of  families  earning  $15,000  or  more,  the  percent  of 
imllles  below  the  low  Income  level,  the  percent  of  white  collar  wprkers, 
and  the  percent  of  owner  occupied  unlts.8^  Also  used  were  political' 
characteristics  of  the  district  such  as  the  percentage  with  which  the 
member  won  the  last  election  and  whether  or  not,  In  the  case  of  freshmen, 
the  district  was  a  "switch"  type— l.e..  If  party  control  of  the  district 
changed  hands.88 

Each  of  these  legislator  and  constituency  characteristics  will 
be  entertained  as  possible,  alternative  explanations  to  the  contextual 
theory.  As  noted  In  Chapter  I,  the  basic  thrust  of  static  research 
daslgns  Implicitly  seems  to  be  that  the  most  meaningful  variations  in 
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Table  2.4 


Stannary  of  Issue  Characteristics  Indicators 


Type  of  Issue  Dimension 

Indicators  Measured--  Data  Source 


Perceptual  Complexity 

(Questionnaire!  Technicality 

Controversial Ity 
Salience 


Social 

Significance 

Routineness 

Visibility 

Decision  Cost 


Objective,  Political  Heat 

Legislative 
Background 


Question  #4a  (complexity) 
Question  #4b  (technicality) 
Question  #4c  (conflict) 
Questions  #4e1  (constituency 
importance)  and  #41  (personal 
feelings) 

Question  #4d  (major  status) 


Computed  from 
CQ  data 


Question  #4h  (routine  matter) 
Questions  #4f  (mail)  and  #4e2 
(constituency  awareness) 
Questions  #4gl  (renomination 
effect)  #4g2  (reelection 
effect),  and  #8  (thought) 
Type  of  Rule  (e.o  ,  closed, 
modified  open,  open) 

Rule  Margin  (CQj 
Democratic  Unity 
Republican  Unity 
Index  of  Likeness 
Amendment  over  Committee 
Objections  (interviews) 
Committee  Vote  (committee 
report) 

Minority  Report  (committee 
report) 

Presidential  Involvement  (CQ) 
Democratic  Policy 
Endorsement  (policy 
committee) 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement 
(policy  committee) 


Role  of  Congress 

(legislative  history) 
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Table  2.4~c0nt1nued 


Type  of 
Indicator 


Researcher 

Subjective 


Dimension 

Visibility 


Social 

Significance 


Newness/ 

Recurringness 

Change 

Specificity 


Data  Source  ~ 

‘  C£  Box  Score 

~CQ  Story  -  - 

Washington  Post  Box  Score 

Washington  Post  Story 

Standing  In  Polls  as  a  Major 
issue  Facing  the  Country 
(Yankelovlch  Poll) 

Money  (Corail ttee  report) 

Time  Frame  (Committee  report) 

Interviews  with  Comnittee  Staff 

Interviews  with  Committee  Staff 
Interviews  with  Committee  Staff 
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legislative  behavior  occur  among  different  types  of  legislators.  In 
other  words,  all  legislators  utilize  the  same  basic  process.  But,  for 
reasons  that  can  be  attributed  to  inferences  In  background,  different 
kinds  of  legislators  will  have  different  kinds  of  normative  premises  and 
therefore  they  will  make  different  decisions,  although  the  basic  decision 
process  Itself  Is  universal.  If  the  static  approach  Is  valid,  we  should 
expect  these  control  variables  to  account  for  most  of  the  meaningful 
variance  In  decision-making  behavior.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  metro¬ 
nomic  construct  Is  valid,  most  variance  should  occur  according  to  differ¬ 
ences  In  Issue  contexts. 

D.  Data  Collection  Procedures:  An  Inside  Strategy 

Data  was  collected  over  a  four  month  period  beginning  the  first 
week  of  March  1977  and  ending  the  first  week  of  July  1977.  Allowing  for 
two,  week  long  recess  periods  (Easter  and  Memorial  Day),  sixteen  weeks 
of  Intensive  interviewing  was  undertaken.  In  that  period  eighty-one 
different  members  were  Interviewed,  thirty-one  different  floor  votes  were 
studied,  and  361  questionnaires  were  completed. 

The  most  formidable  problem  confronted  was  that  of  gaining  access 
to  members.  There  are  several  reasons  why  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
Interviews.  First,  members  receive  numerous  requests  for  meetings  by 
those  seeking  to  Influence  or  sell,  by  those  with  a  problem  to  solve,  or 
by  those  just  wanting  to  visit.  Second,  there  are  enormous  institu¬ 
tionalized  demands  on  the  time  of  members.  As  several  prominent  congres-r 
slonal  scholars  noted  in  conversations  with  this  author,  within  the  last 
ten  years  these  demands  have  Increased  'immensely.  Third,  within  the 


last  decade,  political  scientists  and  their  students  have  flocked  to  the 

Hill,  resulting  In  an  often  outworn  welcome  for  political  researchers 

87 

bent  on  gathering  attltudlnal  data  from  members.  Finally,  as  Kingdon 

emphasizes  "Asking  a  Congressman  to  divulge  how  he  went  about  casting  a 

88 

vote  In  a  specific  Instance  Is  a  potentially  touchy  subject."  To  cope 
with  the  problem  of  access,  an  Inside  strategy  within  the  U.S.  House  was 
pursued. 

For  two  reasons,  It  was  decided  to  focus  solely  on  the  House 
rather  than  on  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  First,  it  was  felt  that 
Senators,  as  the  result  of  state-wide  responsibilities,  greater  visibility, 
wjnd  more  committee  assignments,  would  simply  be  more  difficult  to  see. 
Second,  the  House  and  Senate  are  so  different  as  Institutions  that  compari¬ 
sons  would  be  extremely  difficult  If  data  were  collected  from  both  houses. 
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After  consultation  with  several  experienced  researchers.  It  was 
decided  that  having  a  member  sponsor  the  researcher  would  minimize  the 
risks  of  being  turned  down  or  referred  to  staff.  Accordingly,  the  support 
of  Congressman  Jim  Lloyd  (D,  Calif.),  a  professional  acquaintance,  was 
requested  and  graclo  sly  granted.  Congressman  Lloyd  made  office  facilities 
available  and,  most  importantly,  had  a  member  of  his  staff—Marsaleete 
Harmon— make  appointments  with  members  In  the  Congressman's  name.  Although 
It  might  be  logically  argued  that  Mr.  Lloyd's  sponsorship  might  have  con¬ 
taminated  the  sample  by  yielding  responses  mainly  from  his  friends  and 
Ideological  counterparts,  his  moderate  Democrat  stance,  position  as  zone 
whip  for  California,  and  his  status  as  an  officer  within  both  his  class  and 
state  delegation  seem  to  assure  and  in  fact  did  provide  balanced  access. 

In  undertaking  the  research,  two  very  critical  sampling  procedures 
were  performed:  (a)  the  sampling  of  members  and  (b)  the  sampling  of 
decisions  or  votes. 

To  sample  members,  Kingdon' s  strategy  of  rotating  sub-samples  was 
closely  followed.  Kingdon  used  four  samples  of  fifteen  members  each, 


rotated  on  a  weekly  basis.  Three  advantages  are  present  in  tfhls 


procedure.  First,  fifteen  Interviews  seem  to  be  all  a  researcher  can 
hope  to  accomplish  within  a  week.  Second,  by  rotating  weekly,  no  member 
will  be  Interviewed  more  than  once  a  month.  In  Klngdon's  words,  "Under 
such  conditions,  very  little  response  fatigue— annoyance,  contamination. 
Interviewer  effects— was  In  evidence."  Third,  frequent  bri  »f  visits 
develop  a  sense  of  familiarity  and  trust  with  the  respondent  that  may 
produce  a  higher  response  rate  for  appointments  and  greater  cmdor  In 
subsequent  Interview  sessions.  I 

*  till' 

Four  sub-samples  were  chosen  on  a  stratified,  random  basis.  As 
--with  the  Klngdon  study,  the  House  membership  was  stratified  on  the  basis 
of  variables  thought  to  reflect  a  cross  section  of  members:  party.  North/ 


South  region  within  the  Democratic  party,  and  length  of  service.  That 


these  distinctions  are  important  Is  generally  supported  by  legislative 
behavior  research.  Following  Klngdon,  members  thought  to  be  too  busy 
to  respond  were  excluded  from  the*sample.  These  were  (a)  party  leaders 
(Speaker,  floor  leaders,  major  whip  officials),  (b)  chairmen  end  ranking 
minority  members  of  exclusive  cojnmlttees  and  chairmen  of  other1  "major" 
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cormri ttees ,  and  (c)  several  members  who  were  in  the  media  limelight  and 

thus  were  presumed  to  be  unavailable.  The  total  number  of  such  exclusions 
numbered  twenty-two.  In  addition,  at  the  time  of  the  sampling,  three 
seats  were  vacant.  Table  ?.  r>  presents  the  stratification  of  the  remaining 
410  Congressmen  In  ternis  of  party  and  length  of  service.  These  jomprlse 
our  universe.  A  umparable  percentage  stratification  of  the  desired 
sample  size  (N-l 5)  is  offered  in  Table  2.6.  The  raw  numbers  In  each 


cell  were  the  desired  distribution  for  each  of  the  four  samples.  For 

j 

each  of  the  samples,  the  representatives  for  each  of  the  strata  were 

|  j 

randomly  chosen  from  among  all  the  members  of  the  whole  Hu-se  in  that 
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strata.  If  a  randomly  chosen  member  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  be  Inter¬ 
viewed,  he  was  replaced  In  accordance  with  Klngdon,  with  a  substitution 
also  randomly  drawn  from  the  strata.94  Finally,  also  following  Klndon,95 
several  members  whom  the  author  knew  were  used  as  representatives  of 
their  respective  strata.  Six  non-randomly  chosen  members  were  used  in 
this  way— three  Democrats  and  three  Republicans. 

Requests  for  Interviews  were  made  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
members,  substitutions  Included,  Of  that  number,  Interviews  were 
granted  by  eighty-one.  Thus,  the  study  yielded  a  response  rate  of 
sixty-two  percent.  The  stratified  distribution  of  these  respondents 
Is  displayed  In  Table  2.7.  As  can  be  seen  there,  In  contrast  with 
Table  2.5,  Northern  Democrats  with  short  tenure  were  substantially  over¬ 
represented  (plus  nine  percent}  while  Northern  Democrats  with  long 
service  were  substantially  under-represented  (minus  five  percent}.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  respondents  are  relatively  equivalent  to  the  strat¬ 
ification  of  the  universe.  Because  decisions  or  votes  are  the  concern 
of  this  study,  the  stratified  distribution  of  the  361  questionnaire 
responses  Is  a  more  appropriate  measure  of  sample  representativeness.  . 
Table  2.8  presents  this  distribution.  In  comparison  with  Table  2.5,  it 
can  be  seen  that  Northern  Democrats  with  short  tenure  were  substantially 
ov^r-represented  (plus  eleven  percent),  while  Northern  Democrats  with 
long  tenure  were  substantially  under-represented  (minus  eight  percentl, 
and  "long"  Republicans  and  "short"  Southern  Democrats  were  moderately 
under-represented  (minus  three  percent  for  both).  The  stratified  dis¬ 
tribution  for  each  of  the  study  votes  is  contained  in  Appendix  A. 

Eyery  effort  was  made  to  retain  the  Integrity  of  the  four  samples. 
Ideally,  four  samples  would  be  chosen.  The  plan  was  that  throughout  the 


sixteen  week  period  of  data  gathering,  each  sample  would  be  used  four 
tiroes.,  Each  week  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  Invervlew  respondents  con¬ 
cerning  two  pieces  of  legislation  acted  on  the  preceding  week.  Thus, 
optimally,  each  sample  would  be  interviewed  four  times  and  would  yield 
data  on  eight  votes  with  a  total  of  thirty-two  different  votes  from  all 
four  samples. 

Holding  to  the  plan  was  not  possible  however.  For  two  reasons, 
the  substitution  process,  thought  to  be  valid  by  Klngdon,  was  by  necessity 
frequently  employed  here,  detracting  somewhat  from  the  Integrity  of  the 
samples.  First,  not  all  members  of  a  given  sample  were  available  within 
a  week  of  the  vote  on  which  the  sample  was  being  Interviewed,  the  time 
frame  within  which,  Klngdon  argues,  members  are  able  to  accurately  recall 
and  reconstruct  their  decision  processes.  During  certain  busy  weeks  In 
Congress,  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  more  than  ten  appointments.  Second, 
not  all  sampled  members  were  able  to  or  desired  to  continue  on  a  regular 
basis.  Of  the  eighty-one  members  interviewed,  thirty  completed  less  than 
four  protouals,  while  the  desired  number  was  eight  protocals.  Table  2.9 
displays  the  number  of  questionnaires  completed  by  different  numbers  of 
Congressmen.  As  can  be  seen,  only  fourteen  Congressmen  (one-fourth  as 
many  as  desired)  completed  the  optimum  number  of  seven  to  eight  question¬ 
naires.  Thus,  In  order  to  have  an  adequate  number  of  Interviewees  on  each 
vote,  liberal  substitutions  had  to  be  made.  Often,  In  accordance  with 
Klngdon,  members  used  In  a  particular  sample  in  one  month  became  substi¬ 
tutions  in  another  sample  the  next  month. 

One  final  point  should  be  emphasized  concerning  the  sampling  of 
members.  The  sample  Is  randomly  chosen  and  stratified,  but  no  pretense 
of  representativeness  Is  made.  It  is  not  a  probabilistic  sample,  and 


Number  zf  >’ 
Questtu  naires 
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rstr16utton  of  Frequency  of 
Questionnaire  Responses 


Number  of 
Congressmen 


10 

12 

15 

19 

14 

17 

14 

17 

9 

11 

4 

5 

19 

12 

N»81 

99% 
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therefore,  In  the  process  of  data  analysis,  the  usual  "inferential" 
measures  and  statistical  manipulations  do  not  apply.  Data  will  he 
analyzed,  however.  In  the  tradition  of  great  classics  In  legislative 
behavior  research  by  Kingdon,  Fenno,^  and  Deckard:^  impressionistic 
searches  for  "the  feel"  and  "the  blood"  of  Congress  on  the  basis  of 

summary  statistics  that,  measure  for  broad  tendencies. 

\ 

To  sample  votes  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  as  much  diversity 

as  possible.  As  notedvahove,  Kingdon  excluded  "non-controversial"  and 

"routine"  votes.  As  he  stated,  his  study  is  based  on  "/..some  of  the  major 
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**  issues  of  the  decade."  Here,  because  of  the  desire  to  test  the  notion 
that  different  kinds  of  issues  are  associated  with  different  micro 
decision  processes,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  diversified  assortment 
of  votes.  To  promote  a  mix,  a  member  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  staff— Ms.  Lisa 
Phillips— was  consulted  each  week.  On  each  Friday,  Ms.  Phillips,  who 
assists  the  Congressman  in  his  performance  of  zone  whip  duties,  would 
recommend  one  controversial  or  major  or  important  vote  and  one  routine 
matter  from  the  past  week's  schedule.  These  would  then  be  the  subject 
of  the  next  week's  interviews.  Two  pieces  of  legislation  were  studied 
for  each  of  the  sixteen  weeks  during  which  research  was  conducted, with 
the  exception  of  one  week  cut  short  by  a  recess.  In  that  case  only 
one  vote  was  studied.  This  yielded  a  sample  of  thirty-one  different 
votes.  Table  2.10  displays  a  synopsis  of  the  sampled  votes  together 
with  the  number  of  interviews  collected  fo**  each  vote.  Those  votes 
classified  as  "major"  or  "important"  wc. ^  the  Ethics  Code,  Tax  Cuts, 
Rhodesian  Chrome,  Common  Situs  Picketing,  Strip  Mining,  Budget  Targets, 
Clean  Air,  Energy  Department,  and  the  Hyde  Amendment.  The  remaining 
twenty-two  votes  were  considered  less  important. 


Table  2.10 


Synopsis  of  Sampled  Votes 


1.  H  Res  287. -  House  Ethics  Code  (14  interviews).-  Adoption  of  the - 

resolution  to  require  comprehensive  financial  disclosure  by  House 
members,  ban  private  office  accounts.  Increase  office  allowances,  ban 
gifts  from  lobbyists,  limit  outside  earned  Income  and  Impose  other 
financial  restrictions  on  members.  Accepted  402*22.  March  2,  1977. 


HR  3839.  Second  Budget  Rescission,  Fiscal  1977  (10  Interviews). 
Chappell  (D  Fla.)  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  to  restore 
$81.6  million  in  the  previously  appropriated  long-1 ead-tlme  funds  for 
a  Nimitz-class  nuclear  aircraft  carrier.  Rejected  161-252.  March  3, 
1977. 


3.  HR  3477.  Stimulus  Tax  Cuts  (10  interviews).  Passage  of  the  hill  to 
provide  for  a  refund  of  1976  individual  income  taxes  and  other  pay¬ 
ments,  to  reduce  Individual  and  business  Income  taxes,  to  Increase 
the  Individual  standard  deduction,  and  to  simplify  tax  preparation. 
Passed  282-137.  March  8,  1977. 

4.  HR  3843.  Supplemental  Housing  Authorization  (10  Interviews).  Goldwater 
amendment  to  delete  Title  II  of  the  bill  establishing  a  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Neighborhoods.  Adopted  243-166.  March  10,  1977. 

5.  HR  1746.  Rhodesian  Chrome  Imports  (11  Interviews).  Passage  of  the 
bill  to  halt  the  Importation  of  Rhodesian  Chrome  In  order  to  bring 
the  U.S.  into  crmpl lance  with  U.N.  economic  sanctions  raposed  on 
Rhodesia  in  1966  (repeals  Bryd  Amendment).  Adopted  25Drl46.  March 
14,  1977. 

6.  HR  4088.  NASA  Authorization  (10  interviews).  Passage  if  the  bill  to 
authorize  $4.05  billion  for  NASA  for  fiscal  1978.  Accepted  338-44. 

- March  17,  1977. _ - _ - _ :  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

7.  HR  4250.  Common-Site  Picketing  (11  Interviews).  Passage  of  the  bill 
to  permit  a  labor  union  with  a  grievance  with  one  contractor  to  picket 
all  contractors  on  the  same  construction  site  and  to  establish  a 
construction  Industry  collective  bargaining  committee.  Rejected 
205-217.  March  23,  1977. 

8.  HR  3965.  FAA  Authorization  (10  Interviews).  Passage  of  the  bill  to 
authorize  $85  million  for  research  and  development  programs  for 
fiscal  1978.  Accepted  402-6.  March  24,  1977. 

9.  HR  5045.  Executive  Branch  Reorganization  Authority  (13  interviews). 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  Presidential  authority, 
which  expired  In  1973,  to  transmit  to  Congress  plans  for  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  agencies  In  the  Executive  Branch.  Accepted  395-22.  March 
29,  1977. 
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10.  H  Res  433.  House  Assassination  Committee  (13  interviews).  Adoption 
of  the  resolution  to  continue  the  Select  Committee  on  Assassinations. 
Adopted  230-181.  March  30,  1977. 

11.  HR  5294.  Consumer  Credit  Protection  (.11  interviews).  Passage  of  the 
bill  to  prohibit  debt  collection  agencies  from  engaging  in  certain 
practices  alleged  to  Be  unfair  to  consumers.  Passed  199-198. 

April  4,  1977; 

12.  HR  5717.  Romanian  Earthquake  Relief  (9  Interviews).  Motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  authorize  $120  million  for  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  and  other  victims  of  the  March  4,  1977 
earthquake  In  Romania.  Passed  322-90.  April  18,  1977. 

13.  HR  5101.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Research  and  Development 
(.6  Interviews).  Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $313  million  for 
fiscal  1S73  research  and  development  activities  of  the  EPA  and  to 
promote  coordination  of  environmental  research  and  development. 

Accepted  358-31.  April  19,  1977. 

14.  HR  5840.  Export  Administration  Act  (10  interviews).  Passage  of  the 
bill  to  revise  U.S.  export  controls  on  sensitive  materials  and  to 
prohibit  U.S.  firms  from  complying  with  certain  aspects  of  the  Arab 
Boycott  against  Israel.  Passed  364-43.  April  20,  1977. 

15.  HR  4877.  First  Regular  Supplemental  Appropriation,  Fiscal  1977  (11 
Interviews).  Brademas  (D  Ind.)  motion  that  the  House  recede  and 
concur  with  a  Senate  amendment  to  provide  an  additional  $20  million 
to  reimburse  state  and  local  governments  for  the  costs  of  snow 
removal  Incurred  during  the  1976-77  winter  emergency.  Defeated  124- 
279.  April  21,  1977. 

16.  H  Con  Res  195.  Fiscal  1978  Budget  Targets  (12  Interviews).  Passage 
of  the  resolution,  as  amended,  providing  for  fiscal  1978  budget 
targets  of  revenues  of  $398.1  billion,  budget  authority  of  $505.7 
billion,  outlays  of  $466.7  billion  and  a  deficit  of  $68.6  billion. 
Rejected  84-320.  April  27,  1977. 

17.  HR  2.  Strip  Mining  Regulation  (13  interviews).  Passage  of  the  bill 
to  regulate  surface  coal  mining  operators  and  to  acquire  and  reclaim 
abandoned  mines.  Passed  241-64.  April  29,  1977. 

18.  11. Public  Works  Jobs  Programs  (9  Interviews).  Adoption  of  the 
conference  report  for  the  bill  to  authorize  an  additional  $4  billion 
for  the  emergency  public  works  employment  program  as  requested  in 
President  Carter's  Economic  Stimulus  Package.  Accepted  335-77. 

May  3,  1977. 

19.  H  Con  Res  214.  Fiscal  1978  Budget  Targets  (7  interviews).  Adoption 
of  the  budget  resolution  setting  fiscal  1978  targets  of  revenues  of 
$398.1  billion,  budget  authority  of  $5P\3  billion,  outlays  of  $464.5 
billion  and  a  deficit  of  $66.4  billion  and  binding  limits  for  fiscal 
1977.  Adopted  213-179.  May  5,  1977. 
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20.  HR  6655.  Housing  and  Community  Development  Programs  (12  Interviews). 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $12.45  billion  for  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  Program  for  flsctl  1978-80  and  to  authorize 
more  than  $2  billion  for  federally  assisted,  public  and  rural  housing 
and  to  continue  FHA  mortgage  and  flood  Insurance  programs.  Passed 
369-20.  May  11,  1977. 

21.  HR  6810.  Countercyclical  Assistance  Authorization  (13  Interviews). 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  extend  for  an  additional  year,  through  fiscal 
1978,  a  program  of  countercyclical  grants  to  help  state  and  local 
governments  avoid  Cutbacks  In  employment  and  public  services  and  to 
authorize  a  maximum  of  $2.25  billion  for  the  five  quarters  beginning 
July  1,  1977.  Passed  243-94.  May  13,  1977. 

22.  HR  1139.  Child  Nutrition  Programs  (9  Interviews).  Passage  of  the 
bill  to  extend  through  fiscal  1979  the  Summer  Food  Program  and  to 
make  other  changes  In  the  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Programs. 
Passed  393-19.  May  18,  1977. 

23.  HR  6161.  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  (15  Interviews).  Dlngell  (D  Mich.) 
substitute  for  Title  II  to  delay  and  relax  automobile  emissions 
standrads,  to  reduce  the  warranties  for  emissions  control  devices, 
and  make  other  changes  In  existing  law  regarding  mobile  sources  of  air 
pollution.  Adopted  255-139.  May  26,  1977. 

24.  HR  6970.  Tuna-Dolphin  Protection  (12  Interviews).  Passage  of  the  bill 
to  limit  the  total  number  of  dolphins  that  could  be  accidentally  taken 
during  the  1977  commercial  tuna  fishing  operations,  to  authorize 
significant  further  reductions  after  1977,  to  establish  a  100  percent 
federal  observer  program  on  tuna  boats,  and  to  establish  certain 
Incentives  and  penalties  to  encourage  conservation  of  dolphins.  Adopted 
334-20.  June  1,  1977. 

25.  HR  6804.  Federal  Energy  Department  (16  Interviews).  Passage  of  the 
bill  creating  a  cabinet  level  Department  of  Energy  by  combining  all 
powers  currently  held  by  the  FPC,  FEA,  ERDA,  and  various  other 

energy  authorities  and  programs  currently  scattered  throughout  the - 

federal  bureaucracy.  Passed  310-20.  June  3,  1977. 

26.  HR  10.  Hatch  Act  Amendments  (12  Interviews).  Passage  of  the  bill  to 
revise  the  Hatch  Act  to  allow  federal  civilian  and  postal  employees 
to  participate  In  political  activities  and  tc  protect  such  employees 
from  Improper  solicitations.  Approved  244-164.  June  7,  1977. 

27.  7553.  Public  Works-ERDA  Appropriations,  Fiscal  1978  (16  Interviews). 
Conte  (R  Mass.)-Derr1ck  (D  S.C.)  amendment  to  delete  funding  for  16 
water  projects  and  reduce  funding  for  one  more  project,  but  to  retain 
the  total  appropriations  amount  In  the  bill.  Rejected  194-218. 

June  14,  1977. 

28.  HR  7555.  Labor-HEW  Appropriation,  Fiscal  1978  (14  interviews). 

Hyde  (R  Ill.)  amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of  federal  funds  to 
finance  or  encourage  abortions.  Adopted  201-155.  June  17,  1977. 
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29.  HR  7558.  Agriculture  Appropriations,  Fiscal  1978  02  Interviews). 
Voice  vote  to  delay  for  one  year  the  HEW  proposed  saccharin  ban. 
June  21,  1977. 


30.  HR  7797.  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations,  Fiscal  1978  (11  Interviews). 

Miller  (R  Ohio)  amendment  to  cut  5  percent  from  the  $7,046,454,000 
recommended  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  Foreign  aid  programs. 
Adopted  214-168.  June  23,  1977. 

31.  HR  7932.  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations,  Fiscal  1978  (18  Interviews). 
Grassl^y  (R  Iowa)  amendment  to  prohibit  use  of  funds  appropriated  in 
the  bill  for  the  29  percent  pay  Increase  for  high-level  federal 
officials  that  took  effect  March  1,  1977.  Rejected  181-241.  June 

23.  1977. 
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E.  Summary  and  Conclusions 

A  recent  emphasis  in  legislative  behavior  literature  contends 
that  Congressmen  reach  decisions  differently  in  different  kinds  of 
situations.  It  Is  the  notion  that  there  are  different  decision  "tracks" 
or  "arenas"  In  Congress  that  are  related  to  different  patterns  of 
decision-making  Behavior.  A  close  review  of  this  work,  which  can  be 

considered  "metronomic,"  reveals  serious  lacimae  In  Both  conceptu- 

•/ 

allzatlon  and  research.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  form¬ 
ally  state  the  contextual  theory  and  to  provide  a  research  design  for 
operationalizing  and  testing  It.  If  the  basic  assumptions  of  the 
metronomic  scheme  are  correct,  legislative  behavior  Is  best  understood 
not  with  a  general/static  model  but  with  a  contextual /conditional  per¬ 
spective  that  Is  (a)  based  on  an  Issue-by-lssue  approach  and  (bl 

*  '  i’1  ■' 

grounded  In  an  appreciation  of  "nomothetic"  issue  characteristics. 

Tahle  2,11  highlights  the  major  featured  of  the  research  design. 
As  noted  there,  the  major  theory  with  which  a* search  for  a  metronomic 
effect  will  be  made  Is  one  of  varying  specialist  Influence.  It  hypothe¬ 
sizes  that  low  grade  Issues  will  Involve  narrow s"pol Icy  arenas"  and 
specialist  or  subgovernment  dominated  decision-making  processes,  whil e 
hot  Issues  will  Involve  "broad"  or  "expanded" .^legislative  behavior 
responses.  Hot  Issues,  high  In  political  Incentives,  provide  sufficient 
Inducements  for  member  Involvement.  Under  hot  conditions,  members  are 
likely  to  make  a  decision  on  the  basis  of  their  Ideology.  Conversely, 
low  grade  Issues,  lacking  Incentives,  are  apt  to  he  based  on  shortcuts, 
such  as  deference  to  the  perceived  knowledge  and- expertise  of  others. 

*¥  V 
1 
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Synopsis  of  Research  Design 


Topic: 


Problem: 


Importance  of 
the  Topic: 


Focus: 


Theory: 


Central  Research 
Question": 


Hypothesis: 


The  contextual  aspects  of  Congressional  decision¬ 
making.  -  .  _ _ _ _ _ - . - .  . 

Immediate— -Repl  icatlon  of  Klngdon's  Study  employing 
revised  questionnaire  In  order  to  search  for  possible 
metronomic  effect  in  the  Congress. 

Theoretical  (place  to  return)-- Conditional  nature  of 
the  democratic  process  In  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Re  the  functioning  of  the  democratic  process,  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  legislature  functions  In  Its 
classic  sense  of  debating,  deliberating,  checking  and 
balancing  specialists,  utilizing  expanded  cue  and  In¬ 
formation  networks  and  broadened  role  conceptions. 

Patterned  differences  In  Issue  characteristics,  legis¬ 
lative  backgrounds,  force  fields.  Information  and  cue 
networks,  decision  processes,  and  role  conceptions. 

A  legislator's  policy  relationships  are  a  function  of 
Issue  contexts.  Issues  are  said  to  vary  on  the  following 
dimensions:  technicality,  complexity,  specificity,  rouilne- 
ness,  visibility,  temporal  relevance,  controversially, 
decision  cost,  and  social  significance.  The  more  routine, 
technical,  complex,  specific,  and  the  less  visible,  con¬ 
troversial,  costly,  and  significant  an  Issue  Is,  the 
more  likely  legislators  are  to  depend  on  specialists. 

This  Is  because,  In  the  absence  of  strong  political 
pressure,  leg  Is!  a  tors' will  defer  to  specialists  (within 
and  outside  the  legislature)  as  a  deoisiao  short  cut. 

When  the  opposite  issue  characteristics  are  present,  we 
expect  low  specialist  dependence,  an  expanded  policy  arena, 
and  a  broader  role  conception. 

Do  Issue  characteristics  affect  the  policy  arenas,  Informa¬ 
tion  sources,  decision  modes,  and  role  conceptions  of 
legislators? 

Variations  In  the  configuration  of  issue  characteristics 
will  be  related  to  differences  in  force  fields,  Informa¬ 
tion  sources,  decision  processes,  and  role  conceptions, 
with  low  grade  issues  associated  with  narrow  forms  of 
legislative  behavior  and  hot  issues  associated  with 
expanded  or  broad  behavior. 
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Jackson:  "Decision-making  Is  largely  Invariant  by 

type  of  legislation." 

Actor  differences,  not  issue  differences,  account  for 

major  variations  In  legislative  beh<  'lor. 

1.  Dependent— Decision-making  processes  as  observed  In 
force  fields,  Information  sources,  decision  modes, 
role  conceptions. 

2.  Independent— Issue  characteristics  Cobjectlve  and 
subjective  measures),  leglslatlv:  backgrounds. 

3.  Control— Member  and  constituency  characteristics, 
majority/minority  status. 

Interviews,  documents  and  records. 


Method:  Investigate  the  extent  to  which  patterns  of  the  dependent 

—  variable  are  associated  with  patterns  of  the  independent 

variable.  Examine  which  of  the  objective  and  subjective 
Issue  characteristics  are  mor associated  with  variations 
In  the  Independent  variable 


Possible  Policy  Specify  the  conditions  under  which  Congressmen  exhibit 
Relevance:  various  forms  of  legislative  behavior. 


Unit  of 
Analysis: 


Recorded  floor  votes,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


Task:  To  determine  If  our  unde,  standing  of  legislative  be¬ 

havior,  as  derived  from  static  models  and  general 
propositions,  is  enhanced  by  a  contextual,  "issue- 
based"  approach. 


♦John  E.  Jackson,  "Statistical  Models  of  Senate  Role  Call  Voting," 
American  Political  Science  Review,  65  (1971),  C68. 
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The  theoretical  rationale  for  the  contextual  scheme  of  legislative 
behavior  and  Its  predicted  relationships  is  provided  by  four  different 
literatures:  (1)  organization  decision-making  theory,  (2)  legislative 
behavior,  (3)  democratic  theory  and  (4)  micro  investment  theory. 
Specifically,  the  rationale  is  as  follows:  because  of  decision-making 
constraints,  legislators  employ  various  decision  rules  that  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Incentives  for  Involvement  present  In  different  political 


This  study  will  test  the  contextual  theory  With  data  provided 


arenas. 


through  a  research  strategy  patterned  after  John  Klrgdon's.  Kingdon 
obtained  data  directly  from  members.  They  were  asked  to  reconstruct 
their  decision  process  on  specific  votes.  The  questionnaire  used  here 
differs  from  Klngdon's  In  two  respects.  First,  data  were  collected  on 
four  different  aspects  of  decision-making  behavior:  communications, 

information  sources,  decision  rules,  and  role  orientations.  Second, 

* 

Issue  characteristics  were  systematically  studied.  Various  perceptual, 
objective,  and  subjective  data  sources  were  used  as  nomothetic  Indicators 
of  Issue  characteristics . 

V  r 

Subsequent  chapters  will  analyze  Interview  data  collected  using 
four  rotating,  stratified  samples.  Chapter  III  will  examine  member 
perceptions  of  Issue  characteristics.  Chapters  IV  through  VII  will 
analyze  findings  pertaining  to  the  four  aspects  of  cognitive  map.  Chap¬ 
ter  IV  will  focus  on  force  fields.  Chapter  V  on  Information  sources, 
Chapter  VI  on  determinants  and  decision  procer.ses,  nodes  and  shortcuts/ 
rules,  and  Chapter  VII  on  role  orientations. 

i 

If  the  hypothesis  Is  true,  the  expectation  Cere  is  that  on  low 
grade  Issues  (l.e..  Issues  that  are  technical,  complex,  specific. 


routine*  non-vlslble,  temporally  relevant,  non-controversial ,  non- 
socially  significant,  low  In  decision  cost,  and  low  In  electoral  sali¬ 
ence],  Congressmen  (al  will  have  narrow,  specialist-dominated  force 
fields*  u>l  will  have  low  Information  as  a  result  of  perfunctory  scan 
and  a  low  volume  of  Information,  (c]  will  rely  on  specialists,  and  td] 
will  employ  a  trustee  orientation.  On  hot  Issues  Cl*e*»  votes  that  are 
non-technlcal ,  non-complex,  non-specific,  non-routine,  visible,  non- 
temporally  relevant,  controversial,  socially  significant,  high  in  deci¬ 
sion  cost,  and  electorally  salient]  Congressmen  (a)  will  have  full  and 
__Jxroad  force  fields,  (b)  will  have  high  level  of  Information  resulting 
from  extraordinary  search  and  high  Information  volume,  (c]  will  employ 
Ideological  decision  rules  and  (d)  will  have  a  district  role  orientation. 
The  rationale  for  each  of  these  specific  expectations  will  be  detailed 
In  subsequent  chapters.  For  now.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  It  Is 
felt  that  each  proposition  constitutes  a  reasonable  deduction  from  the 
contextual  theory. 

Although  this  research  will  be  "hypothesis-oriented"  In  that  a 
search  for  the  hypothesized  directional  relationships  will  guide  data 
analysis.  It  should  be  mentioned  In  concluding  this  chapter  that  the 

. .  study  will  also  be  explorative.  Throughout,  our  guiding  questions  will  - 

be:  CD  Does  legislative  behavior  vary  according  to  issues?  (2)  Do 
decision-making  modes  differ  from  Issue  type  to  Issue  type?  In  sum, 
what  follows  will  be  a  search  for  "Issue-based"  patterns  of  legislative 
behavior  and  decision-making. 
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MEMBER  PERCEPTIONS  OF  ISSUE  CHARACTERISTICS 
AND  CONTEXTS 

The  theory  that  different  kinds  of  issues  are  related  to 
differences  in  decision-making  behavior  has  an  Important  implied  ancil¬ 
lary  hypothesis:  that  legislative  decision-makers  unlformally  perceive 
different  decision  contexts.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  Is  to  Investi¬ 
gate  this  theoretical  corollary  and  its  major,  underpinning  assumptions. 
Subsequent  chapters  will  address  the  relationship  between  contexts  and 
decision-making. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  conditional /contextual  approach  is  that 
there  are  different,  patterned  decision  contexts  or  "arenas"  In  Congress, 
each  Involving  very  distinct  forms  and  manners  of  legislative  behavior. 
Thus,  according  to  Lowl,  Wilson,  Jones,  Price,  Cobb  and  Elder,  and  others 
who  write  from  this  perspective,  congressional  scholars  should  go  beyond 
constructs  that  attempt  to  generalize  about  congressional  decision-making 
as  a  whole.  They  should  set  their  sights  on  constructs  that  attempt  to 
capture  the  major  contextually  patterned  variations  in  behavior  and 
decision-making.  This  line  of  reasoning  posits  three  implicit  assumptions 
with  regard  to  member  perceptions  of  Issue  characteristics  and  contexts. 

The  first  assumption  Is  that  legislators  themselves  think  In 
terms  of  Issue  contexts  and  characteristics.  When  Lowl  writes  of  dis¬ 
tributive,  regulatory,  and  redistributive  decision  arenas  and  when 
Wilson  discusses  various  combinations  of  benefits  and  burdens,  there  is 
a  strong  Inference  that  members  recognize  these  distinctions  as  salient 
and  adapt  their  behavior  accordingly.  In  other  words,  the  theory  that 
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different  Issu  <  conditions  will  lead  to  differences  In  legislative 
Behavior  carries  with.  it  the  notion  that  different  Issue  contexts  will 
register  In  the  cognitive  map  of  members.  Members  will  think  in  terms 
of  different  kinds  of  decisions  and  different  issue  characteristics  and 
will  act  differently  on  the  basis  of  them.  Although  no  one  author  fully 
develops  this  point  (and  hence  we  should  consider  It  a  basic  flaw  in 
existing  conditional /contextual  theory),  Cobb  and  Elder  strongly  infer 

It  when  advocating  that  researchers  Interested  in  issue  characteristics . 

study  the  perceptions  of  decision-makers.1  To  be  sure,  such  a  recom- 
-mendatlon  assumes  that  legislators  perceive  categories  of  issues. 

The  second  assumption  concerning  member  perceptions  of  issue 
characteristics  is  that  different  categories  of  legislators  will  similarly 
perceive  different  kinds  of  Issues.  Unlike  the  more  traditional,  static 
studies  that  foend  it  useful  to  qualify  their  findings  on  the  basis  of 
the  background  characteristics  of  legislators,  conditional /contextual 
schemes  do  not  consider  demographic  factors  pertinent,  at  least  not  with 
regard  to  member  perception  of  Issue  characteristics.  Lowi  s  typology 
seems  to  presume  that  Republican  and  Democratic  legislators  will  make  the 
same  distinction  among  distributive,  regulatory,  and  redistributive  policy 
Issues.  Likewise,  Cobb  and  Elder  seem  to  Imp^iy  that  most  legislators  will 
discern  the  same  degree  of  specificity,  social,  significance,  complexity, 
etc.  In  any  given  Issue, Although  to  be  sure  disputants  will  define  an 
Issue  differently.  Thus,  a  major  feature  of  the  conditional  construct  Is 
its  assumption  that  legislators  will  uniformly  perceive  or  define  an 
Issue,  with  little  variation  occurlng  according  to  member  backgrounds. 

All  legislators,  regardless  of  demography,  will  similarly  recognize  and 
differentiate  "hot"  vs.  ’’routine1'  issues. 
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The  third  and  final  assumption  is  that  certain  issue  character¬ 
istics  will  factor  together.  This  presupposition  is  rather  obvious  In 
metronomic  literature.  Froman  and  Ripley  seem  to  assume  that  low 
visibility*  technicality  or  procedural ity,  and  low  controversial ity 
occur  concomitantly.4  Likewise,  Cobb  and  Elder  Implicitly  maintain 
that  the  Issue  dimensions  of  specificity,  social  significance,  temporal 
relevance,  complexity,  and  categorical  precedence  can  be  considered 
natural  correlates— l.e. ,  non-specific  legislation  will  tend  to  be 
socially  significant,  have  extended  temporal  relevance,  be  non-technlcal, 
and  constitute  a  precedent,  while  specific  legislation  will  be  ambiguous, 

complex,  non-significant,  temporally  relevant,  and  non-precedent 
5 

making.  Price,  although  acknowledging  different  mixes  of  salience 
and  controversially,  expects  that  high  salience  Issues  will  also  be 
highly  controversial .  In  sum,  contextual  perspectives  hold  that  various 
Issue  characteristics  cluster  together  in  a  dichotomized  fashion  as 
either  a)  "hot,"  "high  profile,"  "emotional"  Issues  or  as  b)  "low 
grade,"  "low  profile"  or  "routine"  Issues. 

These  three  assumptions— that  legislators  perceive  different 
kinds  of  Issues  and  decisions,  that  different  legislators  will  define 

- Issues  similarly,  and  that  various  Issue  dimensions  are  highly  Inter- — 

correlated— constitute  three  major  propositions  that  can  be  empirically 
examined.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  explores  the  validity  of 
these  propositions  among  data  collected  from  the  questionnaire  study. 
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A.  PROPOSITION  1; '  Legislators  Perceive  Different 
Kinds  of  Issues 

Data  for  Investigating  the  validity  of  this  proposition  are 
provided  By  two  questionnaire  sources.  The  first  Is  a  general,  open- 
ended  question  that  broadly  asked  the  member  to  describe  In  his  own  words 
what  kind  of  Issue  he  felt  was  at  stake.  The  question  is  #4  In  the 
questionnaire  and  was  worded  as  follows:  .  "What  kind  of  Issue  do  you 
feel  this  Is?"  The  second  data  source  Is  the  series  of  short,  closed- 
answer  questions  that  appear  as  #4a-1,  and  4k  and  #7.  Data  yielded  from 
both  sources  reveal  that  members  do  distinguish  among  issues. 

1.  A  Test  Among  General  Responses 

Although  not  every  Interview  session  afforded  the  opportunity  and 
time  to  ask  the  general  question,  most  Congressmen  were  able  to  respond, 
and  their  responses  allow  us  to  draw  some  generalizations.  Table  3.1 
displays  members'  descriptions  of  the  "kind  of  Issue  at  stake"  on  sampled 
votes.  These  comments,  displayed  by  the  vote  In  question,  clearly  show 
that  members  think  in  terms  of  different  categories  of  Issues  and  deci¬ 
sions.  Specifically,  a  review  of  that  table  reveals  that  members  classify 
or  typologlze  votes  on  at  least  the  following  bases:  locus  of  controversy, 
topic  of  controversy,  legislative  setting,  Importance,  emotionality, 
controversial Ity,  normative  judgments,  toughness,  level  of  Intel! actualiza¬ 
tion,  Impacts,  visibility,  Intensity  of  pressure,  typicality,  recurringness, 
and  time  frame-  allowed  for  decision. 

Examples  of  how  memhers  differentiate  on  the  basis  of  locus  of 
controversy  are  comments  by  members  that  the  Public  Works  Conference  vote 


and  the  School  Lunch  8111  were  "committee  votes"  Involving  conflict 
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among  committee  members  that  was  carried  to  the  floor;  comments  that 
the  Water  Projects  vote  was  a  "President  vs.  Congress"  issue;  and  members' 
statements  that  votes  like  the  Nuclear  Navy  one.  Renewal  of  the  House 
Select  Panel  on  Assassinations,  and  the  Saccharin  Ban  involved  conflicts 
among  personalities  (Chappel  vs.  the  Budget  Committee,  the  Select  Committee 
vs.  Special  Counsel  Sprague,  and  Delaney  vs.  other  members  of  Congress, 
respectively). 

Examples  of  classifications  on  the  basis  of  topic  of  controversy 
are:  a  member's  perceptions  of  the  Nuclear  Navy  vote  as  "a  fundamental 
clash  between  the  President  and  Rickover  concerning  nuclear  surface 
fleets,"  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  seen  by  one  member  as  "jobs  vs. 
the  environment"  or  bv  another  as  "economics  vs.  energy  and  environment," 
perceptions  that  the  School  Lunch  vote  Involved  a  debate  over  a  "cash  vs 
conmodltles  policy  strategy,"  and  perceptions  that  the  Water  Project 
vote  stems  from  a  conflict  between  "fiscal  responsibility  vs.  pork  barrel." 

Differences  In  legislative  setting  are  highlighted  by  statements 
that  votes  such  as  Government  Reorganization  and  the  Arab  Boycott  involve 
"compromises"  and  "deals,"  while  votes  like  the  House  Assassinations 
Conmlttee  are  "not  compromises."  Also,  the  Hatch  vote  is  an  attempt  to 
perform  a  "balancing  act"  among  conflicting  policy  goals,  while  the 
Budget  Act  Is  a  "test"  vote. 

Throughout  Table  3.1,  there  are  references  to  the  varying  degrees 
of  Importance.  Votes  like  the  Ethics  one,  Rhodesian  Chrome,  Strip  Mining, 
and  the  Budget  are  considered  "major,"  "Important"  and  "real  Issues." 

The  Goldwater  Amendment  Is  considered  "non-monumental ,"  NASA  Is  considered 
a  "non-issue,"  and  the  FAA  and  Snow  Removal  votes  and  the  "Debt  Collection 
Practices"  are  called  "minor"  and  "not  a  life  or  death  matter."  Romanian 
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Earthquake  Relief  is  "not  major"  and  Marine  Manmal  Protection  is  "not 
important. * 

Emotionality  seems  to  be  an  "Issue  dimension"  on  which  many 
Congressmen  contrast  legislation.  Legislation  is  described  as"non- 
emotional ,"  "not-burning"  and,  conversely,’,'explosive,"  "hasty;"  "symbolic," 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Pay  Raise  vote,  involving  a  "fist  fight* 
mentality. 

Controversial ity  is  seen  as  a  variable  issue  trait.  Votes  such 
as  Rhodesian  Chrome,  Common  Situs  Picketing,  and  House  Assassinations  are 
considered  "controversial"  ones,  and  the  Hyde  Amendment  is  described  as 
a  "passionate"  Issue,  while  the  Goldwater  Amendment  and  the  FAA  vote  are 
called  "noncontroversial." 

Members'  perceptions  of  various  votes  also  differ  according  to 
various  normative  assessments  that  are  made  about  bills.  Obviously,  on 
some  bills,  members  do  not  feel  strongly  and  therefore  pass  no  judgment 
when  describing  the  vote.  On  other  Issues  such  as  the  Ethics  vote,  the 
Hyde  Amendment,  Common  Situs  Picketing,  or  the  Foreign  Aid  Reduction, 
member’!  are  aroused  enough  to  employ  such  phrases  as  "hypocritical," 

"press  fabricated,"  "farce,"  "sham,"  "political  ploy,"  "good  bill,"  "bad 
bill,"  and  "a  nothing." 

Perceptions  of  varying  degrees  of  toughness  seem  to  be  conveyed 
with  the  classification  of  votes  as  "basic,"  "simple,"  "easy,"  "not 
difficult,"  "one-sided,"  "no  big  deal,"  "tough,"  "toss  up,"  "ambiguous," 
"difficult,"  or  as  one  member  described  the  Clean  Air  Act  decision,  "a 
non-knee  jerk  decision,  unlike  huslng  and  abortion." 

The  statements  In  Table  3.1  also  reveal  that  members  distinguish 
votes  on  the  basis  of  the  level  of  Intellectual Izatl on  involved  in  the 
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decision,  Some  yotes,  sucMs  Public  Works  Conference,  are  “straight 
up  or  down"  votes  "that  you  are  either  automatically  for  or  against," 
Because  such  decisions  are  relatively  snap  judgments,  they  entail  little 
Intel  1  equalization  on  the  member's  part.  The  member  does  not  relate 
them  to  an  abstract  doctrine.  Other  votes  Involve  intell equalization. 
Members  consider  votes  such  as  Debt  Collection  Practices  and  Countercycli¬ 
cal  "policy  votes"  because  they  involve  ideological  preference  for  or 
against  a  certain  program  approach.  On  these,  the  task  for  the  member  Is 
to  discover  how  his  ideological  predispositions  apply.  Others,  like 
Ethics  and  the  Hyde  Amendment,  are  defined  by  members  as  "philosophical" 
or  "moral"  votes.  They  Involve  considerations  of  conscience. 

Members  appear  to  feel  that  policy  impacts  or  consequences  al so 
offer  grounds  for  classifying  votes.  Along  these  lines,  the  Ethics  and 
Pay  Raise  votes  are  seen  as  "affecting  us;"  Strip  Mining  is  a  "regulation 
Issue;"  Snow  Removal  Is  parochial  and  a  "special  Interest  matter;" 

Marine  Mammal  Protection  Is  "industry-specific;"  the  Water  Projects  vote 
is  one  of  "pork;"  and  the  Arab  Boycott  Prohibition  Is  one  of  "far  reaching 
Implications." 

Congressmen  allude  to  different  degrees  of  visibility.  Votes 
like  Snow  Removal  for  Congressmen  in  the  affected  region,  Debt  Collection, 
the  Pay  Raise  and  the  Hyde  Amendment  are  considered  "politically  visible," 
"high  profile"  or  "window-dressing"  issues.  Conversely,  the  School, Lunch 
Program  Is  held  to  be  a ’hon-?v1s1ble"  Issue. 

The  Intensity  of  heat  generated  by  a  vote  is  also  a  basis  for 
differentiation.  The  Hyde  Amendment  and  the  Arab  Boycott  vote  are  viewed 
as  issues  that  involve  a  "lot  of  heat"  and  "high  pressure."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Debt  Collection  vote  was  described  as  "a  low  pressure"  one. 


Typicality,  as  an  Issue  dimension  on  which  votes  vary,  seems  to 
he  Illustrated  with,  comments  that  the  Second  Budget  vote,  and  votes  on 
the  Nuclear  Navy,  House  Assassinations  Coirmlttee,  FAA,  and  Rhodesian 
Chrome  are  "not  typical,"  "esoteric,"  "unusual,"  "not  usual,"  and 
“routine."  TheArab  Boycott,  the  First  Budget,  Countercyclical  Aid, 
and  HUD  votes  are  referred  to  as  "run  of  the  mill."  Mem6er  statements 
concerning  the  Budget  and  HUD  are  most  relevant  here.  One  member  said 
of  the  Budget,  "This  Is  cn«  of  600  money  bills  you  see  a  sess-*on.  You 
just  handle  them  the  same."  Regarding  the  HUD  vote,  one  member  noted, 
"This  Is  a  typical  social  program  vote." 

Recurringness  as  a  dimension  for  contrasting  Issues  Is  a  theme 

one  finds  running  through  Table  3.1,.  Government  Reorganization  Authority 

Is  referred  to  as  "a  recurring  question,  an  historic  pattern."  Both 

Common  Situs  and  Clean  Air  are  described  as  "old  Issues."  As  one 

member  noted  with  regard  to  Common  Situs,  "There  Is  nothing  new  here." 

Or,  as  one  member  noted  on  the  Hyde  Abortion  Amendment,  "This  Isn't  the 

ast)  time  I've  faced  this  one." 

* 

the  time  frame  a  vote  allows  for  decision  can  be  pln- 
!  • 
is  for  differentiating  Issues.  This  Is  specifically 

/ 

mbersL  statements  concerning  both  the  Goldwater  and 
Budget  Resolutions,  both  of  which  Involved  "short  time  frame  Issues  that 
permit  little  time  for  thought  or  deliberation." 

In  sura,  the  comments  and  statements  arrayed  in  Table  3.1  provide 
strong  evidence  that  the  actual  lexicon  of  various  members  evidences  cate¬ 
gories  for  differentiating  types  of  decisions.  But,  although  the  language 
listed  In  Table  3.1  Is  a  rich  original  source,  this  table  by  itself  Is  not 


first  (nor  the 
Final  1 

pointed  as  a 


emphasized 


sufficient  for  empirically  examining  the  first  proposition.  The  general 
statements  reveal.  Broadly,  that  members  do  Indeed  employ  distinctions 
among  yotes.  But,  their  general  comments  lack  equivalence  and  standard¬ 
izations.  Not  every  respondent  reflected  on  the  same  issue  dimensions. 
Thus,  the  short,  closed-answer  questions  are,  for  our  purposes,  a  more 
valid  and  thorough  test  of  the  first  proposition.  With  these  questions, 
each  respondent  was  asked  to  define  the  issue  at  hand  on  the  basis  of 
certain  standardized  dimensions. 

2.  A  Test  Among  Specific  Questions 

As  noted  in  Chapter  II,  very  specific  questions  were  asked  on 
each  sampled  vote  to  gain.  In  the  style  of  Cobb  and  Elder,  members* 
perceptions  of  the  Issue  dimensions  of  complexity,  technicality,  con¬ 
troversial  Ity,  salience,  political  cost,  visibility,  and  routineness. 
Additionally,  after  pretesting  the  questionnaire  and  after  a  number  of 
In-depth  conversations  with  members.  It  was  felt  that  inclusion  of 
questions  concerning  constituency  awareness,  Intensity  of  member  feelings, 
major/ml nor  status,  toughness,  and  degree  of  thought  put  Into  the  vote 
by  the  member  was  advisable  given  that  members  themselves  seem  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  on  the  basis  of  these  dimensions. _ _  — _ _ 

The  aggregate  responses  to  the  specific  questions  for  the  sampled 
votes  are  displayed  In  Table  3.2.  As  can  be  noted,  there  are  a  number 
of  missing  cases  with  regard  to  each  dimension.  This  is  especially  true 
with  regard  to  dimensions  concerning  major  status,  constituency  awareness, 
toughness,  and  thought,  all  of  which  were  added  after  the  study  was  under¬ 
way.  These  were  included,  however,  because  members  kept  using  them  to 
distinguish  votes. 


Table  3.2 


Member  Aggregate  Responses  to  Specific  Questions  Concerning  Their 
Perceptions  of  Issue  Characteristics 
For  AH  Sampled  Votes 


a)  Do  you  feel  this  Is  a  complex  Issue? 

No  632  Yes  37X01  -  346) 

b)  Do  you  feel  this  Is  a  technical  Issue? 

No  632  Yes  375T  "(K  -  343) 

c)  Is  there  a  lot  of  conflict  and  disagreement  on  this? 

No  472  Yes“53?  (N  -  347) 


d)  Is  this  a  major  vote? 

No  33*"^^  Yes  67*  (N  -  210) 


e)  Is  this  vote  Important  to  the  people  of  your  district? 
No  492  . YesTSTi  (N  -  335) 


f)  Are  your  constituents  aware  of  It? 

No  572  Yes  431H  (Mass  electorate— 392,  affected  only— 42) 

(N  -  258) 


9) 


Did  you  get  a  lot  of  mall  on  It? 

No  872  Yes  1 (N  -  348) 


h)  Is  this  something  which  might  affect  your  renomination? 
No  762  Yes  242  (N  -  339) 

1)  Is  this  something  which  might  affect  your  reelection? 
No  752  Yes  252  (N  *  339) 


j)  Is  this  something  on  which  you  have  strong  feelings? 

No  532  _ Yes  472 _ (N  *  295) 

k)  Is  this  a  routine  Issue  for  you? 

.  No  312  Yes  692  (N  -  347) 

l)  Did  you  put  a  lot  of  thought  Into  It? 

No  562  Yes  4*1  (N  -  84) 


m)  Is  this  a  tough  decision? 
No  792  Yes  212 


(N  ■  248) 


100 


(st 


In  a  general  way,  responses  to  the  specific  questions  show  that 
roost  members  are  able  to  differentiate  among  Issues  on  the  basis  of 
tfiese  dimensions.  Throughout  the  interviews,  most  members  were  able  to 
understand  the  bases  of  comparison  and  to  use  them  In  distinguishing 
Issues.  The  distributions  In  Table  3.2  reveal  that  members  feel  that  some 
decisions  have  certain  characteristics,  while  others  do  not.  For  example, 
sixty-three  percent  of  all  decisions  were  considered  complex,  while.  In 
thirty-seven  percent  of  the  Interviews,  members  defined  a  vote  as  non¬ 
complex.  Such  findings  seem  to  indicate  that  specific  questions  tap 
meaningful  Issue  dimensions  within  the  Congress. 

When  the  responses  to  the  specific  questions  are  arrayed  by  the 
different  votes  covered  by  this  study,  as  displayed  In  Table  3.3,  It  Is 
clear  that  members  do  Indeed  differentiate  among  votes  with  perceptual 
issue  characteristics.  There,  the  percent  responding  yes  to  questions 
concerning  specific  "Issue  characteristics"  Is  arrayed  according  to  the 
studied  votes.  Questions  for  which  insufficient  data  are  available  due 
'  to  either  late  Inclusion  of  the  question  or  lack  of  response  during  Inter¬ 
view  sessions  are  labeled  N/A  for  "not  applicable." 

The  data  In  Table  3.3  show  that  on  each  dimension,  members  rated 
some  vqtes  high  and  some  low.  For  example,  with  regard  to  complexity, 
votes  on  the  EPA,  Arab  Boycott,  Energy  Department,  Countercyclical, 
the  Budget  Resolution,  and  Clean  Air  were  perceived  as  complex  by  at  least 
sixty  percent  of  the  respondents,  while  ten  percent  or  less  rated 
The  House  Assassination  Committee,  Snow  Removal,  Foreign  Aid  Amendment, 
and  Pay  Raise  votes  as  complex.  With  regard  to  conflict,  certain  votes 
were  perceived  as  highly  controversial  (Ethics,  Cotmion  Situs,  House 
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Assassinations,  Debt  Collection,  Energy  Department,  Budget  I,  Clean  Air, 
Hyde,  Hatch,  Water  Projects  and  Pay  Raise J.  Other  votes  were  low  In 
conflict,  such  as  those  that  underwent  prefloor  compromising  (tax, 
Rhodesian  Chrome,  Government  Reorganization,  Arab  Boycott,  and  Budget  II), 
those  votes  that  appeared  to  be  uncontroverslal  at  the  committee  level 
(NASA,  FAA,  EPA,  Romanian  Earthquake,  Public  Works,  Community  Development, 
and  School  Lunch),  and  those  that  appeared  to  be  widely  supported  floor 
changes  to  committee  bills  Cthe  Goldwater  Amendment,  Miller  Amendment, 
and  Saccharin). 

At  the  very  least  Table  3.3  reveals  that.  In  a  political  sense, 
members  distinguish  between  votes  such  as  tihics.  Common  Situs,  Strip 
Mining,  Public  Works,  Community  Development,  the  Budget,  Clean  Air,  Hyde, 
Hatch,  Water  Projects,  and  Pay  Raise,  which  they  rate  high  on  salience, 
major  status,  conflict,  renomination  and  reelection  potential,  awareness, 
mall,  toughness,  and  thought;  and  votes  such  as  the  Nuclear  Navy,  Goldwater 
Amendment,  NASA,  FAA,  Romanian  Earthquake,  Debt  Collection,  Snow  Removal, 
Marine  Mammal,  Foreign  Aid,  and  School  Lunch  that  are  not  rated  high  on 
those  characteristics. 

A  problem  with  Issue  characteristics,  however.  Is  that  not  all 
dimensions  mean  the  same  to  all  members.  Some  dimensions  are  plagued  by 
potential  problems  of  reliability.  Some  members  found  It  difficult  to 
determine  If  they  were  being  asked  to  describe  their  own  experience  with 
the  bill  or  to  define  the  Issue  "In  general."  For  example,  with  regard 
to  "conflict,"  members  asked  "In  what  way?"  "Do  you  mean  is  It  controversial 
with  me  or  was  It  controversial  In  the  House?"  Thus  with  regard  to  each 
dimension  It  was  most  Important  for  the  Interviewer  to  be  as  precise  as 


possible  In  order  to  Insure  standardization  and  equivalence.  Despite  the 
effort,  each,  dimension  emerged  with  a  number  of  slightly  different,  albeit 
related,  meanings.  To  fully  explicate  member  perceptions  on  each  dimension, 
Appendix  H  contains  a  dimension  by  dimension  discussion.^ 

To  conclude  the  discussion  of  preposition  one,  the  responses  and 
data  displayed  In  Table  3.1,  Table  3.2  and  Table  3.3  strongly  argue  that 
members  do  Indeed  perceive  "Issue  differentials*  In  congressional  decision¬ 
making.  They  recognize  different  kinds  of  Issue  characteristics  and 
dimensions  when  discussing  votes,  verbalize  these  distinctions,  think  In 
terms  of  them,  and  apparently  use  the  distinctions  to  differentiate 
among  various  votes  and  decisions.  Therefore,  we  can  accept  the  first 
proposition. 

B.  PROPOSITION  2:  Different  Legislators  Similarly 
Perceive  Different  Kinds  of  Issues 

.  Data  to  test  this  proposition  are  provided  by  three  sources,  two 
Indirect  and  one  direct.  All  offer  qualified  validation  of  the  second 
proposition.  They  show  that  members  usually  define  an  issue  with  a  high 
degree  of  consensus. 

Tables  3.1  and  3.3  permit  an  indirect  test  of  this  proposition.  ' 
Table  3.1  reveals  that  in  some  Instances  different  legislators 
do  Indeed  have  the  opposite  Impression  of  the  "Issue  characteristics"  of 
the  same  vote.  The  Goldwater  Amendment  is  alternatively,  but  conflictually, 
described  as  "not  significant"  and  "important,"  Rhodesian  Chrome  as  "simple" 
and  "technical,"  Common  Situs  as  "an  either  for  or  against  issue"  and 
“complicated— difficult,"  Debt  Collection  as  "politically  visihle"  and 
"low  pressure,"  the  Budget  as  "politically  tough"  and  "simple,"  Clean  Air 


as  "emotional"  and  "not  emotional,"  and  the  Pay  Raise  as  "not  a  life  and 
death  matter"  and  "a  fist  fight  situation."  As  noted  earlier.  Congressmen 
frequently  define  a  vote  In  highly  partisan  terms  with  such  emotionally 
charged  phrases  as  "hypocritical,"  "farce,"  and  "media  fabricated,"  and 
perhaps  It  Is  the  case  here  that  a  member’s  stand  on  a  given  vote  may  color 
Ms  perception  of  "the  kind  of  Issue  at  hand."  In  any  event,  these  general 
descriptions  gleaned  from  the  open-ended  question  Indicate  that  some 
members  will  often  be  at  odds  In  terms  of  how  they  describe  the  Issue 
characteristics  of  given  votes.  But,  the  point  to  be  emphasized  and  the 
major  generalization  which  can  be  drawn  from  Table  3.1  Is  that, In  most 
Instances,  most  members  tend  to  use  language  that  Indicates  a  standardized 
conception  of  the  Issue.  , 

Table  3.3  provides  additional  but  Indirect  evidence  of  some  actor 
disagreement  amidst  general  concensus  concerning  Issue  characteristics. 

As  noted  above,  the  table  displays  the  percent  responding  "yes"  on  various 

**  "  . *'  •  . 

Issue  dimensions  for  each  vote  studied.  By  noting  the  degree  of  consensus 
present  In  members'  perceptions.  Table  3.3  can  be  used  to  examine  the 
second  proposition.  A  preponderance  of  responses  that  display  a  greater 
than  two- thirds/one- thirds  split  among  respondents  would  provide  support 
for  the  second  proposition  by  showing  majority  agreement  concerning  the 
description  of  an  Issue.  A  preponderance  of  close  divisions  (l.e.,  those 
that  approach  a  fifty-fifty  split)  would  detract  from  the  proposition  by 
Indicating  severe  disagreement  concerning  Issue  definition. 

Table  3.3  offers  the  possibility  of  403  cells:  thirteen  perceptual 
questions  concerning  Issue  characteristics  for  each  of  the  thirty-one 
studied  votes..  ,As  noted  above,  several  cells  are  empty  due  to  either 
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late  Inclusion  of  a  question  or  insufficient  responses  to  the  question 
during  Interview  sessions.  The  total  number  of  those  blank  and  labeled 
not/applicable  Is  fifty-nine.  Subtracting  these  from  the  potential  of 
403,  leaves  349  cells.  Of  those,  ninety-four,  or  twenty-three  percent. 
Involve  a  split  closer  than  two-thirds/one-third,  while  seventy-seven 
percent  of  the  cells  Involve  at  least  a  two-thtrds/one-third  split  with 
many  displaying  a  unanimous  response  rate.  This  warrants  the  conclusion 
that  In  an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  (more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
cells)  members  exhibited  a  strong  rate  of  cohesion  concerning  the  specific 
characteristics  of  the  Issue  at  hand.  Yet  almost  one-fourth  of  the  cells 
do  display  a  lack  of  consensus.  Agreement  In  Issue  definition  Is  present 
most  often  on  low-grade  Issues  (Romanian  Earthquake,  Snow  Removal,  and 
School  Lunch)  and  least  on  hot  issues  (Saccharin)  and  those  issues  that 
differentially  affected  members'  districts  (Conmunity  Development,  Water 
Projects).  Evidently,  members  are  likely  to  agree  concerning  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  low  profile  issue  but  disagree  as  to  what  constitutes  a  hot  vote. 

The  specific  questions  that  display  the  greatest  amount  of  disagreement 
are  technicality,  complexity,  and  routineness,  perhaps  Indicating  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  based  on  experience  and  Involvement  with  the  issue. 

There  are  few  Instances  of  disagreement  concerning  major  status,  awareness, 
mall,  and  thought,  indicating  that  most  members  tend  to  similarly  perceive 
the  configuration  of  these  characteristics  on  the  examined  Issues. 

A  more  direct  test  of  the  second  proposition  Is  afforded  by  control 
procedures.  Employing  various  background,  political  situation, 
and  constituency  variables  allows  for  a  test  of  the  notion  that  different 
kinds  of  legislators  will  have  the  same  perceptions  of  Issue  characteristics. 
If  perceptions  are  Indeed  Independent  of  control  variables,  sufficient 


support  would  exist  for  the  acceptance  faf  the  second  proposition.  An 
opposite  finding— f.e.,  legislator  differences  strongly  related  to  or 
"explaining"  perceptions— would  strongly  militate  in  favor  of  this 
proposition1*  rejection. 

The  three  Broad  categories  of  cuntrol  variables  utilized  here— 
legislator  Backgrounds,  constituency  characteristics,  and  member^ 


political  situation— provide  a  total  of 


are  ten  Background  variables,  eight  constituency  characteristics,  and 


three  political  variables.  Table  3.4  1 


how  they  were  operationalized.  On  the  basis  of  past  legislative  research 
and/or  common  sense,  each  variable  seemi  to  offer  a  possible  explanation 
of  issue  characteristic  perception. 

Relationships  between  controls  ind  issue  characteristics  were 
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twenty  different  controls.  There 


sts  these  controls  by  type  and 


computed  on  an  issue-by-issue  basis  rat! 


er  than  directly  with  all  responses. 


Although  the  Issue-by-issue  control  procedure  has  the  dual  drawbacks  of 
large  cell  numbers  and  low  numbers  of  respondents  in  each  cell,  It  offers 
a  more  thorough  test  of  the  second  proposition. 

Control  procedures  provided  an  einormlty  of  data.  The  403  cells 


In  Table  3,4,  yielded  as  the  product  of 


thirteen  questions  on  each  of 


thirty-one  votes,  renders  a  total  of  8,(560  tables  when  controlled  by  the 
twenty  variables.  Neither  space  nor  emphasis  permit  the  exhibition  of 
these  displays.  A  summary  of  the  data 
on  the  statistic  lambda  C*  h  Lambda 


s  provided,  however,  by  relying 
.  ,  is  a  measure  of  association 


for  crosstabulations  based  on  nominal-level  variables."®  It  Is  an  "error 

reduction  statistic  in  that  It  measures  the  percentage  of  Improvement  in 

'! 

our  ability  to  predict  the  value  of  the  dependent  variable  once  we  know 


the  value  of  the  Independent  variable.’ 


As  such,  Lambda  seems  well  suited 


Table  3.4 


Control  Variables  and  Their  Operationalization 


Control s 

(Background  variables) 

Operationalization 

1) 

party 

Northern  Democrat 
Southern  Democrat3 
Republican 

2) 

length  of  service 

Freshman  to  five  years1 
Six  to  eleven  years 
Twelve  years  plus 

3) 

Membership  on  Party  Policy  Committee 

Yes 

No 

4) 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  (ADA)  Score* 

'  Above  the  mean 

Below  the  mean 

5) 

Americans  for  Constitutional  Action  (ACA) 
Scores0 

Above  the  mean 

Below  the  mean 

6} 

AFL-CIO  Coimilttee  on  Political  Education 
(COPE)  Scores0 

Above  the  mean 

Below  the  mean 

7) 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
(CCUS)  Score0 

Above  the  mean 

Below  the  mean 

8) 

party  un1tyc,d 

Above  the  mean 

Below  the  mean 

9) 

/»  A 

bipartisan  support 

Above  the  mean 

Below  the  mean 

10) 

conservative  coalition0 ,d 

Above  the  mean 

Below  the  mean 

(Constituency  Characteristics) 

11)  percent  white  collar 

Above  the  mean 

Below  the  mean 

12) 

percent  owner  occupied  housing 

Above  the  mean 

Below  the  mean 

13) 

percent  urban  population 

Above  the  mean 

Below  the  mean 

Table  3.4— Continued 
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Above  the  mean 
Below  the  mean 

Above  the  mean 
Below  the  mean 

Above  the  mean 
Below  the  mean 


17)  percent  earning  below  low-income  level  Above  the  mean 

Below  the  mean 

(Political  Variables) 

18)  1976  election  resultse  _ ^  _ Close 

Marginal 
Safe 

19)  switched  district  status  Switch  of  party  control 

No  switch  of  party  Control 

20)  Yea  or  Nay  vote^  Yea 

Nay 


14)  percent  of  population  within 
metropolitan  area  (SMSA) 

15)  percent  black 

16)  percent  earning  above  $15,000 


^he  South  is  defined  as  the  eleven  states  of  the  confederacy. 

k These  categories  correspond  to  Klngdon'sdlsti notions.  Congressmen's.  291. 

cFor  the  second  session  of  the  ninety-fifth  Congress. 

dFor  the  first  session  of  the  ninety- fifth  Congress. 

*There  Is  no  firmly  agreed  upon  measure  of  what  constitutes  a  "safe," 
"marginal,"  and  "close"  election.  Cover  and  Mayhew  In  "Congressional 
Dynamics"  define  marginal  as  a  victory  under  60%.  For  our  purposes, 
the  categorizations  were  based  on  the  distribution  of  the  victory  margins 
of  sampled  legislators.  A  close  result  Is  from  fifty  to  fifty-two  per¬ 
cent  of  the  vote;  marginal  Is  from  fifty-two  to  fifty-five;  and  safe  Is 
fifty-six  percent  plus. _ _ _ 

*Yea  or  nay  were  coded  from  the  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report  of 
House,  roll  call  votes.  The  sources  of  data  for  these  controls  can  be 
found  on  pp.  63-64  of  this  dissertation. 


to  a  test  of  proposition  2  In  that  a)  the  data  from  the  questionnaire, 
the  votes,  and  the  categorized  control  variables  are  nominal  level  data 
and  El  to  test  proposition  2  It  Is  necessary  to  know  the  extent  to  which 
knowledge  of  a  member's  background,  constituency,  or  political  charac¬ 
teristics  will  predict  his  responses  to  questions  concerning  the  Issue 
characteristics  of  each  vote. 

The  only  drawback  In  using  Lambda— or  for  that  matter  any  cor¬ 
relation  coefficient— as  a  control  for  Issue  definition  when  arrayed  by 
votes  with  small  sample  sizes  Is  that  many  cells  will  be  blank.  Indeed 
twenty-nine  percent  of  the  possible  8,000  tables  are  blank— l.e.,  the 
small  sample  numbers  when  controlled  left  this  many  cells  vacant  due  to 
the  lack  of  representatives  having  the  ascrlptlve  qualities  for  which 
control  was  made.  Although  these  Lambda  controls  employed  by  vote  may  be 
an  Imperfect  test  for  intervening  effects,  they  seem  to  be  the  only 
possible  ones.  At  the  very  least  they  give  a  rough  measure  of  basic 
tendencies  In  control  variable  Influence. 

Lambda  coefficients  range  from  1.00  “which  occurs  when  prediction 
can  be  made  without  error,  l.e.,  when  each  independent  variable  category 
Is  associated  with  a  single  category  on  the  Independent  variable,1’  to  zero 

O 

which  signifies  "...  no  Improvement  in  prediction."  • 

Here,  the  computed  Lambda  are  quite  low.  They  show  that  for  most 
control  distributions,  different  categories  of  members  perceive  an  Issue 
similarly.  When  using  the  rather  low  figure  of  .50  as  the  "bottom  line" 
coefficient  of  significant  relationships  (i.e.,  half  the  configuration  in 
the  dependent  variable  Is  accounted  for  by  the  Independent  variable)  only 
six  percent  of  the  5,723  resulting  tables  have  a  Lambda  of  .50  or  above. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  tables  have  a  zero  coefficient.  Few  have  one 
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of  1.00.  What  this  Indicates,  by  way  of  generalization,  is  that  In 
ninety-four  percent  of  the  tables  yielded  from  the  cross-tabulation  of 
Issue  characteristic  questions  on  each  of  the  thirty-one  votes,  with 
twenty  variables  controlled  for,  members’  definitions  of  the  kind  of 
Issue  at  hand  are  Independent  of  various  distinctions  among  legislators 
allowed  for  by  these  controls.  In  other  words,  different  kinds  of  members 
do  not  substantially  define  votes  differently.  Predictions  of  how  a 
member  will  define  an  Issue  are  not  measurably  Improved  by  knowing  his 
background,  constituency, or  district  political  situation. 

Although  these  findings  give  overwhelming  support  to  the  second 
proposition,  they  do  not  warrant  Its  complete  acceptance.  Of  the  twenty 
controls,  the  ones  having  the  greatest  number  of  significant  Lambda  are 
party,  length  of  service,  election  results,  switch  status,  percent  SMSA, 
and  policy  conmlttee  membership.  Twenty-two  percent  of  all  available 
distributions,  by  length  of  service  have  lambda  ranging  from 
.50  to  1.00.  Nine  percent  of  the  party  and  policy  committee  member 
arrays,  eight  percent  of  those  controlled  by  election  result  and  percent 
SMSA,  and  seven  percent  of  those  controlled  for  switch  status  also  have 
significant  coefficients.  In  comparison,  the  other  controls  have  only  a 
handful  (six  percent  or  less)  of  significant  Lambda  out  of  all  possible 
distributions.  What  this  means  is  that  party,  policy  member  status, 
election  results,  switch  status,  percentage  SMSA,  and  especially  length 
of  service  sometimes  do  exert  an  Influence  on  how  a  member  perceives  the 
kind  of  Issue  a  given  vote  Involves. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Issue  dimensions  on  which  significant 
Lambda  were  most  frequently  observed  are  complexity,  technicality,  thought, 
and  . aellng,  Indicating  that  differences  in  the  perception  of  these  charac¬ 
teristics  are  somewhat  attributable  to  control  variables.  The  fewest 
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relationships  with  controls  were  ohseryed  with  regard  to  mail  and  major 
status.  Eyldently,  members*  perceptions  of  the  volume  of -mail  and  major 
status  are  unrelated  to  the  control  variables.  The  votes  on  which  signifi¬ 
cant  lambda  were  most  frequently  observed  are  EPA,  FAA,  Romanian  Earth¬ 
quake*  Strip  Mining*  and  Hatch.  On  these  votes  there  was  the  highest 
degree  of  unanimity  concerning  Issue  definition.  On  the  Hyde  vote  and 
House  Assassinations,  Miller  Amendment,  Marine  Mammal  Protection*  and  the 
Mater  Projects* control  variables  accounted  _for  the  fewest  differences. 

Before  concluding  the  discussion  of  proposition  2,  several  sub- 
_hypotheses  should  be  entertained  as  a  tangential  test  of  the  proposition. 
The  general  literature  of  legislative  behavior  and  legislative  decision¬ 
making,  conversations  with  members,  and  common  sense  imply  some  basic 
relationships  between  certain  background,  constituency  and  political 
variables  and  issue  definition.  These  hypotheses  might  be  grouped  as 
follows:  Those  involving  the  position  of  the  member  within  Congress,  those 
Involving  Ideological  extremity  of  members,  those  Involving  the  situation 
of  electoral  security  within  which  the  legislator  finds  himself,  and  those 
Involving  the  legislator's  stand  on  the  issue. 

There  are  two  reasonable  hypotheses  concerning  the  status  of 
members  within  the  Congress.  First,  members  serving  on  the  parent  com¬ 
mittee  of  a  piece  of  legislation,  due  to  their  expertise  and  Involvement, 
will  define  Issues  differently  in  comparison  to  those  not  on  the  committee. 
Second,  new  members,  having  less  experience  in  legislative  matters  and 
perhaps  reflecting  more  recent  electoral  trends,  will  look  at  Issues  dif¬ 
ferently  than  more  experienced  Congressmen. 


It  also  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  legislators  with  greater 
Ideological  extremity  will  define  Issues  differently  than  those  not 
exhibiting  such  excessiveness,  the  reason  being  that  extreme  or  "avid" 
legislators  might  tend  to  see  more  Issues  as  “hot'*  or  "high  profile." 

A  reasonable  hypothesis  regarding  the  political  security  of 
Congressmen  Is  that  those  experiencing  such  Insecurity  might  perceive 
constituency  salience,  awareness,  mail,  and  renomination  and  reelection 
effects  at  a  higher  rate  than  those  not  suffering  from  such  Insecurity. 

Finally,  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  whether  a  member 
votes  yea  or  nay  on  a  given  vote  will  affect  how  he  thinks  of  It,  especially 
Its  major  status,  how  tough  he  thinks  It  Is,  and  how  much  thought  he  puts 
Into  It. 

To  test  these  hypotheses,  the  responses  on  perceptual  Issue  char¬ 
acteristics  were  cross-tabulated  according  to  whether  or  not  the  member 
was  on  the  conmlttee,  member  length  of  service,  mean-based  dlchotomization 
of  ADA  and  ACA  scores  for  Second  Session  of  the  Ninety-fourth  Congress, 
trlchotomlzed  results  from  the  1976  elections,  switch  district  status,  and 
yea  or  nay  voting  position.  The  cross-tabulations  were  made  regardless 
of  vote,  the  rationale  being  that  a  straight  test  of  these  hypotheses 
did  not  require  "vote  controls"  for  a  direct  examination. 

None  of  the  Lambda  for  these  cross-tabulations  proved  significant. 
None  even  reached  the  .50  level,  Indicating  that  these  various  Independent 
variables  had  little  explanatory  Impact  In  accounting  for  dependent 
variable  configuration.  Yet,  a  close  look  at  the  distribution  of  percent¬ 
ages  In  the  cross-tabulations  reveals  several  tendencies  that  offer 
pause  tn  completely  rejecting  the  impact  of  these  variables  on  issue  per¬ 
ception  and  definition. 


Mr***,*1*,#  • 


Table  3.5,  A  through  F  list  the  more  noteworthy  displays.  These 
reveal  that  there  are  linear  relationships  in  the  directions  predicted 

hy  the  hypotheses. 

- 

Part  A  of  Table  3.5  shows  the  breakdown  of  responses  by  committee 
membership.  As  can  be  seen  there,  conrolttee  members  are  more  likely  than 
those  not  on  the  ccnmlttee  to  view  legislation  that  emerges  from  the 
conmlttee  as  complex  and  technical,  and  as  involving  conflict,  salience, 
constituency  awareness,  non-routlneness,  and  thought.  Thus,  membership  on 


the  relevant  conrolttee  does  affect  the  way  a  member  views  legislation  before 
him  on  the  floor. 

Part  B  reveals  that  the  longer  one  Is  In  Congress  the  more  often 
he  will  view  legislation  as  being  non-complex  and  non-technical ,  non- 
ccrflictual,  and  as  lacking  constituency  awareness,  mall,  reelection 
effects,  anJ  toughness.  Obviously,  members  feel  that  the  more  Issues  are 
seJn  and  grappled  with  the  easier  they  are.  Salience  presents  an  inter¬ 
esting  curvilinear  relationship.  Both  freshmen  and  seniors  seem  to 
consider  legislation  as  salient  at  a  higher  rate  than  those  with  moderate 


consider  1 1 
lengths  of 


service.  Regardless  of  linearity  or  curvllinearity,  these 


distributions,  show  some  Influence  of  length  of  service  on  issue  definition. 

The  displays  In  part  C  exhibit  several  instances  In  which  ACA 
scores  are  related  to  issue  definition.  Although  there  are  only  a  few 
Instances  of  relationship  and  although  no  relationships  were  found 
between  ADA  scores  and  Issue  definition,  these  data  show  that  those  with 
less  avidness  (below  the  ACA  mean  for  sampled  votes)  define  legislation 
less  frequently  in  terms  of  salience,  awareness,  mail,  and  thought  but, 
paradoxically,  more  in  terms  of  personal  feeling. 


Table  3.5 
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Cross-tabulation  of  Responses  to  Questions  Concerning  Issue 
Characteristics  with  Selected  Control  Variables 


A.  Noteworthy  Cross-tabulations  of  Issue  Characteristics  with  Committee 

Membership 

Committee  Member 

All  Respondents 
Yes  No  - - 


X  Yes  Complexity 

502 

352 

372 

2  Yes  Technicality 

50 

37  --  --  -- 

37 

-  - - . 

2  Yes  Conflict 

29 

56 

53 

2  Yes  Salience 

'  75 

58 

51 

2  Yes  Aware 

100 

47 

43 

2  Yes  Routine 

50 

72 

69 

2  Yes  Thought 

100 

39 

44 

B.  Noteworthy  Cross- 

•tabulations  of  Issue  Characteristics  with  Length 

of  Service 

Freshman 

2-5  years 

6-11  years 

12+  years 

All 

2  Yes  Conplexlty 

532 

492 

162 

102 

372 

2  Yes  Technicality 

51 

41 

26 

27 

37 

*  Yes  Conflict 

61 

54 

49 

46 

53 

2  Salience 

61 

44 

54 

57 

51 

.  .  ...  Cfl _ 

. .  _ 

.  4* _ 

oc  _ 

. 4  "X  - 

m  T05  npfarc 

37 

4  r 

2d 

2  Yes  Mall 

22 

1° 

19 

04 

13 

X  Yes  Reelection 

34 

22 

27 

16 

25 

X  Yes  Routine 

55 

71 

68 

77 

69 

X  Yes  Tough 

29 

22 

19 

13 

21 

Table  3.5— Continued 


C.  Noteworthy  Cross-tabulations  of  Issue  Characteristics  with  Mean-Based 
D1choto.nl zat Ion  of  ACA  Scores,  2nd  Session,  94th  Congress 


ACA  Scores 

Below  Average  _  Above  Average 


indents 


X  Yes  Salience 

44* 

57* 

51* 

*  Yes  Aware 

.  36 

48 

43 

X  Yes  Mall 

09 

16 

13 

*  Yes  Feeling 

51 

-  44  - . 

. . 47 

*  Yes  Thought 

40 

49 

44 

D.  Noteworthy  Cross-Tabulations  of  Issue  Characteristics  with  Trlchot- 
omlzatlon  of  Election  Results 


Election  Results' 


All  Respondents 


Close 

Marqlnal 

Safe 

*  Yes  Conflict 

70* 

57* 

51* 

53* 

*  Yes  Major 

77 

71 

66 

67 

*  Yes  Salience 

60 

41 

52 

51 

*  Yes  Routine 

55 

67 

70 

69 

*  Yes  Feeling 

72 

39 

46 

47 

*  Yes  Thought 

100 

00 

47 

44 
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Table  3.5— Continued 

•  | 

E.  Noteworthy  Cross-tabulations  of  Issue  Characteristics  with  "Switch"  j 

District  Status 

'  Switch  District  .  . . 

Yes 

No 

All  Respondents  1 

*  Yes  Major , 

85% 

66% 

67%  j 

%  Yes  Salience 

72 

50 

51  1 

%  Yes  Aware 

67 

41 

43 .  . "] 

%  Yes  Mall 

38 

12 

13 

%  Yes  Renomination 

52 

22 

24 

%  Yes  Reelectlon 

52 

29 

.  25 

%  Yes  Feeling 

63 

46 

47  i 

%  Yes  Thought 

17 

47 

44 

F.  Noteworthy  Cross-tabulations  of 

» 

{ 

Issue  Characteristics  with  "Yay  or  Nay" 

Position 

Position 

i 

All  Respondents  1 

Nail 

Yay. 

%  Yes  Conflict 

65% 

48% 

53%  j 

%  Yes  Feeling 

52 

43 

47  i 

%  Yes  Thought 

57. 

39 

44  | 

i 

— . — . . -----  -  -  ----- 

--  — -  . . 

. -  . . — 

.  . .  . . * . .  . . 

i 

t 

Classification  by  election  result  Is  based  on  1976  election  results  ac 
cording  to  the  following  categories:  Close  *  50%  to  52%  of  the  vote, 
marginal  Is  from  52%  to  55%;  and  safe  Is  56%  plus. 


The  cross-tabulations  In  part  D  are  most  Interesting.  They  show 

that  those  experiencing  a  close  race  In  the  last  election  define  Issues 

more  In  terms  of  conflict,  major  status,  feeling,  and  thought,  and  less  In 

terms  of  routineness  than  those  from  safe  districts.  With  regard  to 

salience,  a  curvilinear  relationship  exists  revealing  that  salience  Is 

perceived  by  legislators  from  both  close  and  safe  districts. 

The  data  In  part  E  show  that  there  are  meaningful  differences  in 

Issue  definition  between  those  representing  a  "switch"  district  and  those 

serving  a  district  In  which  there  has  been  no  change  In  party  control. 

Those  from  switch  districts  are  more  likely  to  see  legislation  as  major, 

salient,  and  Involving  constituency  awareness,  mail,  renomination  and  re- 

election  effects,  and  personal  feeling.  These  arrays  substantiate  the 

thesis  put  forth  by  Strain,®  Keefe  and  Ogul  Fiorina,^  and  Brady  and 
12 

Lynn  that  legislators  from  a  "switch"  district  are  very  different  in 
their  behavior  and.  Implicitly,  outlook  than  those  not  from  such  a  district. 
Most  telling  are  responses  on  feeling  and  thought  which  show  that  members 
from  "switch"  districts  exhibit  a)  stronger  feelings  on  legislation  than 
those  from  continuously  controlled  districts  and  b)  less  thought  (or 
perhaps  more  knee  jerk  reaction),  perhaps  Indicating  that  marginal  repre¬ 
sentatives  do  not  "...  adopt  moderate,  compromise  positions  aimed  at 
pleasing  all  sorts  of  the  constituency."  Instead,  to  reiterate  Fiorina, 

",  .  .  the  data  support  the  argument  based  on  the  model  .  .  .  that  marginal 

14 

representatives  align  with  the  stronger  group." 

Finally,  section  F  shows  three  noteworthy  relationships  between 
nay/yea  position  and  issue  definition.  Members  voting  nay  tend  to  ascribe 
conflict,  feeling,  and  thought  at  a  higher  rate  than  those  who  vote  yea. 


To  conclude  the  discussion  of  proposition  2,  the  foregoing 
analysis  indicates  that,  on  the  basis  of  data  gathered  by  the  questions 
of  this  study,  how  a  member  perceives  and  defines  an  Issue  Is  strongly 
determined  by  the  kind  of  vote  at  hand  rather  tiian  by  various  background, 
constituency  and  district  political  characteristics.  Most  members  view 
the  same  kind  of  Issue  similarly.  Yet,  the  data  show  evidence  that 
several  variables— most  notably  length  of  service,  committee  membership, 
party,  and  electoral  security— have  some  impact  on  Issue  definition.  Thus, 
although  most  Congressmen  will  tend  to  see  the  same  Issue  In  the  same  way- 
indicating  different  patterns  of  Issue  characteristics— how  a  specific 
member  defines  a  vote  may  be  colored  not  only  by  Issue  contexts  in  Congress 
but  also,  at  times,  by  his  partisanship,  status  In  the  legislature,  dis¬ 
trict  political  situation,  and  involvement  with  the  bill  Itself.  With 
this  qualification,  proposition  2  can  be  accepted. 


PROPOSITION  3:  Issue  Characteristics  Will  Factor  Together 


Interviews  with  members  reveal  that  they  often  link  certain 
Issue  characteristics  with  other  Issue  characteristics,  with  a  strong 
underlying  Inference  that  various  characteristics  cluster  together  along 
the  lines  of  hot  and  low  profile  dimensions.  Indicative  of  this  are  the 
quotations  exhibited  In  Table  3.6. 

To  examine  the  veracity  of  the  relationships  posited  by  proposi¬ 
tion  3  and,  as  noted  above,  Implied  both  In  writings  that  emphasize 
the  contextual  nature  of  decision-making  and  by  statements  such  as 
Klngdon's  that  ".  .  .  the  volume  of  the  mall  is  clearly  related  to  Issue 
salience  .  .  .  a  series  of  correlations  were  run  among  various 
Indicators  of  issue  characteristics.  As  noted  in  Chapter  II,  three 
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Table  3.6 

Members'  Quotations  Concerning  Relationships 
Between  Issue  Characteristics 

"Major  legislation  Is  always  controversial." 

"Controversial  votes  are  ones  that  are  close." 

"Usually  If  they're  not  controversial ,  there  are  not  strong  feelings  on  It." 
"Because  It's  not  controversial  It  can't  affect  .selection ." 

"New  directions  In  policy  are  'major'  and  a  'major*  Issue  can  cause  you 
election  problems." 

"A  non-routine  Issue  Is  one  that  gets  a  lot  of  attention." 

"Tough  votes  are  those  Involving  policy  changes." 

"Tough  votes  have  a  lot  of  technical  provisions." 

"Tough  votes  are  emotional  and  confllctual 
"A  routine  vote  Is  not  major." 

"A  minor  Issue  Is  routine." 

"Routineness  and  publicity  are  Inversely  related,  because  nonpubliclzed 
Issues  are  routine." 

"Anon-routine  Issue  Is  an  emotional  one."  . 

"Constituents  are  usually  aware  of  Issues  that  are  Important  to  them." 

"The  Budget  Is  too  complex  a  matter  for  Congressmen  to  be  aware  of." 

"Anytime  a  lot  of  money  Is  Involved  It  Is  major." 

"Saccharin  Is  major,  because  It  was  publicized." 

"Old  Issues  don't  seem  as  complex  and  technical,  because  we  have  already 
seen  them." 


i 


mmsmm 
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broad  categories  of  Issue  characteristics  Indicators  were  employed: 
"perceptual,"  "objective,  legislative  background,"  and  "researcher 
subjective."  As  will  be  recalled,  perceptual  Indicators  are  those 
utilized  as  questions  In  the  questionnaire.  "Objective,  legislative 
background"  Indicators  are  those  gleaned  from  public  documents  and  other 


printed  sources.  "Researcher  subjective"  indicators  are  subjective 
judgments  made  by  the  researcher  concerning  the  degree  of  change,  newness 
and  specificity  an  Issue  Is  thought  to  entail.  By  way  of  suninary,  Table 


3.7  lists  the  various  Indicators  and  how  they  were  operationalized.  The 

*  Jill1 

precise  classification  of  each  of  the  sampled  votes  on  each  of  the  objec¬ 
tive  and  subjective  dimensions  Is  contained  In  Appendix  C. 

The  correlations  of  Issue  characteristics  involved  six  separate 
comparisons:  (1)  Intercorrelations  of  perceptual  indicators,  (2)  Inter- 
correlations  of  objective  Indicators  (3)  Intercorrelations  of  subjective 
Indicators,  (4)  correlations  of  perceptual  and  subjective  Indicators, 

(5)  correlations  of  subjective  and  objective  Indicators,  and  (6)  cor-  * 
relations  of  perceptual  and  objective  characteristics. 

If  the  third  proposition  is  valid,  there  should  be  strong,  j; 


posit 


ve  correlations  among  the  Indicators,  signifying  a  high  degree  of 


syirmehjry  along  the  lines  of  a  hot/low  profile  continuum.  In  other  words, 
the  presumed  hot  values  of  all  Indicators  should  be  highly  intercor- 
related  and  the  presumed  low  profile  values  of  al  il  Indicators  should  be 
highly  Intercorrelated.  For  example,  complexity  should  correlate  highly 
with  technicality,  no  mall,  and  non-major  status,  while  non-complexity 
should  be  associated  with  non-technicality,  mail,  and  major  status.  A 
vote  that  passes  by  a  slim  margin  should  be  related  to  a  close  committee 
vote,  a  minority  report,  mention  In  CQ.,  disunity  in  the  House  Democratic 


Table  3.7 


Issue  Characteristics  and  Their  Operationalization* 


Characteristic 
(Perceptual  Dimensions} 
Complexity 

Technicality 

Conflict 

Major  Status 

Salience 

Aware 

Mall 

Renomination 

Reelection 

Routine 

Feeling 

Tough 

Thought 


(Objective  Dimensions) 
Type  of  Ruled 


Margin  of  Rule  Adoption 


Operationalization 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

CLP} 

CH} 

Yes 

No 

th 

Yes 

No 

CH) 

(LP) 

Yes 

No 

(H) 

ci.Pi 

Yes 

m 

No 

Yes 

No 

CLP) 

H 

CLP) 

Yes 

No 

CLP) 

Yes 

No 

[lp) 

Yes 

No 

CH) 

CLP) 

Yes 

No 

&) 

Yes 

CH) 

No  (LP) 

Yes  (H) 
No  (LP) 


Open  (LP) 
Modified  open  (IP) 
Closed  (H) 

Below  Average  (H) 
Above  Average  (LF ) 


Table  3.7— Continued 


(Researcher/Subjective  Dimensions) 

Newness  Yes 

No 

Specificity  Yes 

.  ■  . . . __ _ _ ; _ _ No 

Change  Yes 

No 


aRefer  to  Table  2  (p.  )  for  elaboration  concerning  . 

Indications  of  Issue  characteristics 

6LP  ■  Presuned  low  profile  characteristic 

CH  »  Presuned  not  characteristic 

^Closed  ■  no  amendments  allowed 

Modified  open  *  only  committee  member  can  offer  amendments 
only  entire  sections,  no  provisions  can  be  substituted. 

Open  *  no  restrictions  on  source  or  object  of  amendment 
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party,  and  a  large  policy  change.  A  vote  that  passes  by  a  comfortable 
margin  should  be  related  to  a  wide  margin  In  the  committee,  no  minority 
report,  no  mention  In  CQ.,  and  a  relatively  high  degree  of  cohesion  among 
House  Democrats. 

The  resulting  correlations  do  not  provide  support  for  the  third 
proposition.  The  intercorrelatlons  among  all  Issue  characteristics  and 
the  procedures  through  which  they  were  computed  are  presented  In 
Appendix  0. 

These  results  detract  from  proposition  3  In  two  ways. 

First,  only  a  fraction  of  the  correlations  are  significant.  Only 
nineteen  percent  of  all  the  correlations  are  of  moderate  (.30)  strength 
or  above.  Table  3.8  presents  the  significant  intercorrelatlons  among 
perceptual  characteristics.  Table  3.9  presents  the  significant  Inter¬ 
correlatlons  among  objective  characteristics.  The  significant  correlations 
between  objective  and  subjective  characteristics  are  displayed  In  Table 
3.10,wh11e  Table  3.11  exhibits  correlations  between  perceptual  and  ob¬ 
jective  Issue  characteristics.  Only  twenty-six  percent  of  the  Inter¬ 
correlatlons  among  perceptual  Indicators  are  significant.  Thirty-seven 
percent  of  the  Intercorrelatlons  among  objective  Indicators  are  signifi¬ 
cant.  Twenty-one  percent  of  the  correlations  between  objective  and  sub¬ 
jective  Indicators  are  significant,  while  only  six  percent  of  the  correla¬ 
tions  between  perceptual  and  objective  Indicators  are  meaningful.  There 
are  no  significant  Intercorrelatlons  among  subjective  Indicators  nor  any 
significant  correlations  between  perceptual  and  subjective  indicators. 

These  scant  findings  do  not  indicate  a  high  level  of  multi coll Inearlty 
among  various  Indicators  of  Issue  characteristics.  Issue  characteristics 
are  only  Infrequently  associated.  Members'  perceptions  of  one  charac¬ 
teristic  are  unrelated  to  their  perceptions  of  other  characteristics. 


Significant  Intercorrelations  Among  Perceptual  Characteristics 


| 

Confirming  Proposition  3 
/  ~~ 

Strong  Positive  Correlations  (.50+): 
Complex  and  Technical 
Salience  and  Reelection 
Renomination  and  Reelection 

Moderate  Correlations  (.30  to  .49): 
Major  Status  and  Conflict 
Tough  and  Conflict 
Salience  and  Major 
Reelection  and  Salience 
Renomination  and  Aware 
Mall  and  Aware 
Reelection  and  Aware 
Thought  and  Aware 
Renomination  and  Hall 
Reelection  and  Mall 
Thought  and  Mall 
Reelection  and  Renomination 


Dlsconflrmlng  Proposition  3 

Strong  Negative  Correlations  (-.50+): 
Routine  and  Complex 
Routine  and  Technical 


Moderate  Corrlations  (-.3.  to  .49): 
Thought  and  Complex 
Thought  and  Routine 


Low  Correlations  Among  Hot 
Characteristics 
Major  and  Tough 
Mall  and  Major 
Tough  and  Salience 


Thought  and  Renomination 
Thought  and  Reelection 
Thought  and  Tough 


Weak  Correlations  Between  Hot  and 
Low  Profile  Characteristics 


Table  3.9 


Significant  Intercorrelatlons  Among 
Objective  Characteristics 


Confirming  Proposition  3 

Strong  Positive  Correlations  (.5Li): 
Rule  and  Rule  Margin 
Democratic  Unity  and  Margin  of 
Passage 

Committee  Vote  and  Margin  of 
Passage 

CQ  Story  and  Margin  of  Passage 
Washington  Post  Story  and 


Washington  Post  Story  and 
Margin  of  Passage 
Committee  Vote  and  Index  of 
Likeness 

Washington  Post  Story  and  CQ.  Story 
Washington  Post  Box  Score  and  Money 
CQ.  Box  Score  and  Democratic  Policy 
Endorsements 

Rule  and  Republican  Policy 
Endorsements 

Democratic  Policy  and  Republican 
Policy  Endorsements 
Washington  Post  Story  and 
Washington  Post  Box  Score 


Disaffirming  Proposition  3 

Strong  Negative  Correlations  (-.50+): 
Rule  and  Republican  Unity 
Rule  and  Time  Frame 
CQ.  Box  Score  and  Margin  of 

Passage  . _■ _ 

Amendment  over  Comnlttee  and 
Republican  Unity 

Rule  and  Presidential  Involvement 
Margin  of  Passage  and 
Presidential  Involvement 


Moderate  Negative  Correlations 
(-.30  to  .49): 

CQ  Story  and  Rule 
Washington  Post  Story  and  Rule 
CQ  Box  Score  and  Index  of 
Likeness 

Margin  of  Passage  and  Money 
Index  of  Likeness  and  Money 
Committee  Yote  and  Money 
Democratic  Unity  and  Presidential 
Involvement 

Amendment  over  Committee  and 
Presidential  Involvement 
Polls  and  Presidential 
Involvement 


-Large  Number  of  Small  Correlations 
-Thirty  low.  Negative  Correlations 
-Positive  Relationship  Between 
Time  frame  and  Rule  Margin 


Ta&le  3.9 — Continued 


Confirming  Proposition  3 


Moderate  Correlations  (.30  to  .49): 


Margin  of  Passage  and  Rule 
Republican  Unity  and  Rule  Margin 
Committee  Vote  and  Rule  Margin 
Washington  Post  Box  Scure  and 


Rule  Margin 

Index  of  Likeness  and  Margin  of 
Passage 

Index  of  Likeness  and  Democratic 
Unity  .  1 

Committee  Vote’  and  Democratic  Unity  - 

t  Story  and  Committee  Vote  j 

Story  and  Minority  Report  |y 

shlngton  Post  Story  and  Minority]' 
“Report 

CQ  Box  Score  and  Washington  Post  Box 
Score  — 

Washington  Post  Story  and  Ci  Box  Score 
Time  Frame  and £  Box  Score 
Washington  Post  Box  Score  and  CQ.  Story 
Minority  Report  and  Money 
CQ  Story  and  Money 
Republican  Unity  and  Presidential 
Involvement 

Washington  Post  Box  Score  and  Preslden- 
Hal  Involvement  » 

Time  Frame  and  Presidential  Involvement 
Rule  and  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement 
Committee  Vote  -  Democratic  Policy 
Endorsements  : 

Minority  Report  and  Steering 
and  Policy  Endorsements  v  1 


CQ  Story  and  Democratic 
“Endorsement 
Washington  Post  Box  Scor 
Democratic  Policy  Endc 
Rule  Margin  and  Republic 
Endorsement 

Minority  Report  and  Rept 
Endorsement 

Rule  and  Mention  in  Poll 
Index  of  Likeness  and  Me 
Minority  Report  and  Went 
Presidential  Involvement 
Democratic  Policy  Endors1 
Republican  Policy  Endors 
Polls  and  Democratic  Po 
Washington  Post  Story  ar 
Policy  Endorsement 


Policy 

i 

e  and 
rsemant 
an  Policy 

bllcan  Party 


ntlon  In  Polls 
Ion  in  Polls 
.  and  Money 
ement  and  Money 
ement  and  Money 
Hey  Endorsement 
id  Democratic 


/ 
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Table  3.10 


Significant  Correlations  Between  Objective  and 
Subjective  Issue  Characteristics 


Confirming  Proposition  3 

Strong  Positive  Correlations  (.50+): 


Disaffirming  Proposition  3 

Moderate  Negative  Correlations 
(-.30  to  .49): 


Rule  and  Specificity 

Change  and  Wasnington  Post  Story 


-Moderate  Positive  Correlations 
(.30  to  .49): 

Democratic  Policy  Endorsement 
and  Newness 


Margin  of  Passage  and  Newness 
Democratic  Unity  and  Newness 
CQ  Box  Score  and  Specificity 
Bemocratlc  Policy  Endorsement 
and  Specificity 
Republican  Policy  Endorsement 
and  Specificity 
CQ  Story  and  Change 
Washington  Post  Story  and  Change 
Democratic  Policy  Endorsement 
and  Change 


Table  3.11 


Significant  Correlations  between  Perceptual  and 
Objective  Tssue  Characteristics 


Conf Inning  Proposition  3 


Disconflrming  Proposition  3 


Strong  Positive  Correlations  (.5(H):  Many  Low  Correlations 

Conflict  and  Margin  of  Passage 
Mall  and  Margin  of  Passage 
Tough  and  Margin  of  Passage 

Moderate  Positive  Correlations  (.30 

to  .49} 

Salience  and  Rule 
Reelection  and  Rule 
Aware  and  Margin  of  Passage 
Reelection  and  Margin  of  Passage 
Feeling  and  Margin  of  Passage 
Tough  and  Democratic  Unity 
Major  and  Minority  Report 
Conflict  and  Washington  Post 
Box  Score 

Conflict  and  Washington  Post  Story 
Major  and  Money 

Major  and  Presidential  Involvement 
Major  and  Democratic  Policy  Endorsement 
Mall  and  Rule 


Negative  Correlations  between  Objective 
Indicators  and  a)  Complexity, 
b)  Technicality,  and  c)  Routineness 
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Objective  characteristics  do  not  neatly  factor  together.  Perceptions 
are  not  strongly  related  to  objective  and  subjective  characteristics. 

Second,  the  significant  correlations  yield  contradictory  evidence. 
Tables  3.8  through  3.11  show  that  although  there  are  many  findings  that 
confirm  proposition  3,  many*  of  the  significant  findings  are  disaffirming.  In 
that  they  show  relationships  between  presumably  hot  and  low  profile 
categories. 

To  conclude  the  discussion  of  proposition  3,  no  definite  synoptic. 
Issue  characteristics  differential  was  discovered.  Perceptual,  objective, 
and  subjective  Indicators  do  not  neatly  clump  together  In  arrays  of  hot 
and  low-grade  dimensions.  Hany  of  the  relationships  are  configured  In 
the  direction  predicted  by  proposition  3,  but  many  are  not.  This  argues 
that,  although  there  are  obviously  some  relationships  among  some  Indi¬ 
cators,  most  Indicators  should  be  considered  separately.  Thus,  the  third 
proposition  Is  rejected.  Yet,  this  does  not  preclude  testing  for  a 
conditional  effect  among  member  decision  behavior.  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Froman  and  Ripley,  in  our  subsequent  searches  for  variation 
In  cognitive  map,  each  issue  characteristic  "for  analytical  purposes  will 
be  considered  ...  In  Isolation."^  But  also  like  Froman  and  Ripley, 
an  effort  will  be  made  at  the  conclusion  of  this  work  to  specify  the 
Interrelationships  among  the  various  factors. 


Summary  and  Conclusion 


Each  year,  members  of  Congress  face  at  least  750  roll  call  votes 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House.  What  this  chapter  conclusively  demon¬ 
strates  Is  that  members  neither  lump  all  of  these  Issues  together  by 
viewing  each  In  the  same  fashion  nor  consider  each  vote  a  separate. 


discrete,  unique  occurrence .  Instead,  they  develop  categorizations  and 
classlflcatory  schemes  with  which  they  differentiate  among  various 
broad  types  of  legislation.  In  other  words,  they  Identify  different 
decision  settings.  Some  votes  are  controversial ;  others  are  non-confllctual 
Some  votes  are  tough;  others  are  simple.  Some  votes  are  emotional,  visible, 
and  atypical;  others  »>*•,»  non-emotional ,  non-vislble,  and  typical.  Some 
votes  Involve  intense  political  pressure;  others  are  devoid  of  pressure. 
There  are  routine  votes,  recurring  votes,  monumental  and  watershed  votes, 
^and  votes  of  conscience. 

*  Students  of  legislative  behavior  have  long  hinted  at  the  fact  that 

legislators  may  very  ,#el1  view  different  kinds  of  legislation  differently, 
but,  for  the  most  p:rt,  these  differences  have  been  linked  to  differences 
In  the  formal  legislative  backgrounds  of  bills  and  are  usually  captured 
by  analysts  with  parliamentary  distinctions  such  as  private  bill,  unani¬ 
mous  consent  agreement,  public  bill,  revenue  bill,  etc.  However,  recent 
authors^such  as  McFarland  who  differentiates  between  critical  and  routine 
Issues,^  call  attention  to  distinctions  among  pieces  of  legislation  In 
terms  of  the  Issue  characteristics  with  which  votes  are  perceived  and 
defined. 

What  this  chapter  shows  Is  that  members  themselves  differentiate 
among  votes  with  general  conceptions,  or  what  have  been  referred  to  as 
nomothetic  concepts.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  both  responses  to  a 
general  question  asking  members  to  describe  the  kind  of  Issue  at  hand 
and  In  their  differentiation  of  votes  on  the  basis  of  various,  specific 
perceptual  dimensions.  Although  not  all  members  were  In  agreement  con¬ 
cerning  the  specific  characteristics  of  each  vote,  most  defined  the  issue 
similarly.  This  chapter  has  also  shown,  however,  that  a  member’s  background. 
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experience  In  the  legislature  and  with  the  bill,  and  district  political 
situation  may  color  and  affect  .Ms  perception  of  Issues.  But,  In  most 
cases.  Issue  definition  Is  Independent  of  such  Intervening  variables. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many  conditional  authors,  data 
displayed  here  do  not  show  a  high  degree  of  Interrelationship  among  Issue 
characteristics.  Indicators  do  not  linearly  clump  together  In  neat 
clusters  of  Issue  contexts  as  many  authors  have  presumed.  Evidently, 
menbers^  perceptions  of  one  dimension  are  unrelated  to  their  perceptions 
of  jpjthers.  Although  there  Is  sone  relationship  among  Characteristics  In 
.terms  of  a  hot/low  profile  continuum,  there  are  numerous  Instances  where 
a  relationship  does  not  appear  or  where  there  is  association  In  the 
direction  opposite  our  expectations.  As  such,  subsequent  analysis  will 

I  ■  • 

treat  each  Indicator  as  a  separate  factor. 

■ '  •  i 

The  task  at  hand,  then,  Is  to  determine  If  the  variations  In  Issue 
definition  noted  here  In  the  test  of  ancillary  hypotheses  are  meaning¬ 
fully  associated  with  patterned  differences  In  members'  cognitive  map. 


In  essence,  what  follows  Is  the  use  of  Issue  characteristics  as  Indepen¬ 
dent  variables.  The  fact  that  different  members  will  often  perceive 

I  • 

Issues  differently  provides  justification  for  examining  the  relationships 

I 

between  perceptual  characteristics  and  decision-making  behavior.  By 

I 

correlating  perceptual  characteristics  with  decision-making  behavior,  one 
Is  actually  searching  for  decision-making  patterns  on  the  basis  of  the 
member's  definition  of  the  kind  of  Issues  at  hand. 

Although  beyond  the  scopi  of  this  Investigation,  It  Is  strongly 
felt  here  that  attention  also  should  be  placed  on  the  Importance  of 

t 

employing  and  understanding  Issue  dimensions  as  dependent  variables.  Al¬ 
though  we  tangentially  explored  for  correlates  and  mediating  factors  of 


Issue  definition,  much  needs  to  be  done  along  these  lines  so  that  students 
of  Congress  will  have  a  better  understanding  of  how  members  come  to 
classify  legislation. 

Finally,  our  examination  of  intercorrelations  among  Indicators 
has  afforded  a  unique  opportunity,  albeit  a  limited  one,  for  utilizing 
congressional  documents  and  publications.  Such  resources  appear  pregnant 
with  possibilities  for  the  congressional  researcher. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  CONDITIONAL  NATURE  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Actors  both  external  and  Internal  to  the  legislature  attempt  to 
Influence  congressional  decision-malting.  Congressional  party  leaders. 
Interest  groups,  the  President,  Bureaucrats,  staff  members,  and  constit¬ 
uents,  as  well  as  other  members,  make  deliberate  attempts  to  shape 
congressional  outcomes.^  In  an  effort  to  study  lobbying,  political 
scientists  have  focused  on  communications  within  the  Congress.  They 
have  examined  who  Congressmen  hear  from  or  pay  attention  to  as  they 
attempt  to  reach  a  decision  on  a  floor  vote.  Their  research  has  sup¬ 
ported  two  major  conclusions.  First,  for  most  votes,  Congressmen  hear 
from  few  sources  to  which  they  actually  pay  attention.  As  Dexter  has 

emphasized,  "A  Congressman  hears  most  often  from  those  who  agree  with 
2 

him."  Second,  In  Klngdon's  words,  ".  .  .  fellow  Congressmen  appear  to 

be  the  most  Important  Influence  on  voting  decision,  followed  by  i 
m3 

uency. " 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  Is  to  Investigate  the  condlt 
nature  of  these  conclusions.  First,  there  will  be  a  brief  Introi 
that  will  distinguish  between  communications  and  other  aspects  of  member 
decision-making.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  series  of  general  statements 
supported  by  this  research,  concerning  congressional  communications. 
Finally,  In  an  effort  to  test  the  conditional  theory,  members'  communica¬ 
tions  will  be  examined  both  on  a  vote-by-vote  basis  and  according  to 
variations  In  Issue  characteristics. 
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Two  propositions  will  he  tested  In  this  chapter.  The  first, 
proposition  4,  is:  The  volume  (number)  of  communications’  a  member  receives 
varies  according  to  the  kind  of  Issue  at  hand.  Hot  political  Issues  are 
related  to  a  high  volume  of  communications,  while  low  profile  decisions  Invol 
low  volume  comrunlcatlons.  The  second,  proposition  5,  is:  the  actors 
from  whom  a  member  hears  vary  according  to  the  kind  of  decision  at  hand. 

Low  profile  Issues  generate  input  from  very  narrow  sources,  usually  only 
those  affected  by  the  decision.  Hot  issues  Involve  broader  input  from 
many  different  actors.  Both  propositions  are  reasonable  deductions  from 
the  contextual  approach  to  legislative  decision-making. 

A.  Congressional  Communications: 

The  Member's  Force  Field 

To  understand  congressional  communications,  political  scientists 
have  used  Klngdon's  concept  of  "field  of  forces,"  Lowl's  notion  of  "policy 
arenas,"  and  Ripley  and  Franklin's  "policy  relationships."  All  of  these 
focus  on  who  members  hear  from  or  turn  to  In  the  course  of  making  up  their 
minds  on  floor  votes. 

The  force  field  or  policy  arena  of  a  member  refers  to  incoming 
communications  received  by  the  member  from  the  political  environment.  As 
a  concept,  force  field  focuses  on  all  the  meaningful  Inputs  a  member  con¬ 
siders  on  a  policy  question. 

A  member's  force  field  connotes  an  aspect  of  a  member's  decision 
process  that  Is  different  from  information  sources,  decision  rules,  and 
role.  As  a  measure  of  Input,  force  field  is  the  component  of  a  member's 
cognitive  map  that  gives  the  broadest  possible  picture  of  a  Congressman’s 
policy  relationships.  It  refers  to  all  those  people  that  the  member  feels 


Blade  an  attempt  to  Influence  him  and  to  whom  he  patd  attention  when  de~ 
elding.  It  Includes  all  the.factors  relevant  to  the  member's 'decision.  Also 
force  field  Is  a  good  Indication  of  lobbying  activity  In  Congress.  In 
comparison,  information  sources  and  decision  rules,  as  components  of 
cognitive  map,  pertain  to  the  members  selective  use  of  other  actors. 
Information  sources  are  those  actors  that  members  rely  on  for  learning 
the  facts  of  i  6111.  Determinants  are  those  actors  that  a  memBer  relies 
on  as  a  decision  aid  or  shortcut.  Role  is  the  member's  general  conception 
of  how  a  particular  decision  relates  to  the  member's  overall  perspective 
on  representation.  Table  4.1  summarizes  the  differences  between  force 
field  and  these  other  components  of  cognitive  map. 

General  Observations 

On  the  basis  of  this  research,  two  general  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  with  regard  to  the  communications  that  members  receive  concerning 
legislative  matters. 

First,  the  average  volume  of  communications  that  a  member  can 
recall  paying  attention  to  on  given  votes  Is  quite  low.  For  the  361 
decisions  studied  here,  the  average  was  three  contacts  per  vote.  Table 

4.2  is  a  frequency  distribution  of  the  volume  of  communications. -As  - 

noted  there,  for  eight  percent  of  the  decisions  studied,  members  did  not 
receive  any  input.  For  only  a  small  proportion  of  decisions  did  members 
recall  more  than  six  communications. 

Second,  staff,  constituents  and  other  members  are  the  actors 
most  frequently  mentioned  by  members  as  providing  noteworthy  Input  to 
congressional  decision-making.  Provided  in  Table  4.3  are  the  percentage 
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Four  Components  of  the  Member’s  Cognitive  Map 


Component  -  Decision-Making  Aspect 

Force  Pleld/Pollcy  Arena  Communications  Input— Attempts 

to  Influence  to  which  member 
pays  attention  In  making  a. 
decision 

Information  Sources  Actors/Sources  from  which  member 

learns  about  the  factual  aspect 
of  a  bill 

Determinants  Actors/Decision  Rules  on  which 

members  rely  when  making  a 
decision 

Role  Broad  Philosophical  Perspective 

with  which  members  observe  the 
representational  aspects  of 
a  bill 


Table  4.2 


Frequency  Distribution  of  Volume  of  Communications:  the  Percentage  of 
Interviews  In  which  Members  Mentioned  Various  Numbers 
of  Communications 

Number  of  Communications  Percent  of  Total 


Table  4.3 


Percentage  of  the  Interviews  In  which  Each  Actor  was  Mentioned  by 
Members  in  Response  to  the  Question  "Who  Did  You  Hear  I 
From,  Pay  Attention  to.  Consider  Concerning 

This  Decision?"  v 


Actor 

ComiJI ttee  Chairman 
Ranking  Minority 
Comnlttee  Members 
State  Delegation 
Party  Leader 
Other  Congressmen 
Committee  Staff 
Personal  Staff 
Individual  Constituents 
Inspired  Mall 
Group  Constituents 
Private  Groups 
Public  Interest  Groups 
Public  Groups 
Bureaucrats 
White  House 
Media 
N  -  361 


Responses 


202 

3 

36 

31 

13 

36 
5 

42 

37 
8 

26 

22 

5 

3 

3 

14 

14 
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of  times  each  of  the  major  potential  comnunicators  was  listed  hy  members 
as  they  responded  to  the  question,  "Who  did  you  hear  from,  pay  attention 
to,  In  making  this  decision?"  It  can  be  seen  there  that,  contrary  to 
Klngdon,  a  member's  personal  staff  was  the  most  frequent  source  of 
Input..  Staff  was  followed  by  Individual  constituents  (as  distinguished 
from  organized  Interest  groups  In  the  district  and  Inspired  mail)  and 
then  by  other  Congressmen,  both  those  on  the  conmlttee  and  those  from 
the  ranks  of  the  general  membership. 

The  following  are  general  findings  concerning  each  potential 
source  of  decision  Input. 

Committee  Chairman 

Although  many  members  acknowledged  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  from  which  legislation  originated  does  exercise  enormous  In¬ 
fluence  over  a  bill, for  only  twenty  percent  of  the  decisions  studied  did 
members  cite  the  chairman  as  a  relevant  Input.  This  rather  low  level  of 
Input  may  reflect  Increasing  subcoranlttee  dominance.  Although  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  asked,  conversations  with  members  reveal  2d  that  they  often 
paid  more  attention  to  the  chairman  of  the  parent  subcommittee  than  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Ranking  Minority 

The  position  of  ranking  minority  member  on  a  congressional  panel 
has  assumed  great  Importance  in  recent  years.  The  last  few  Congresses 
have  witnessed  much  wrangling  In  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party  con¬ 
cerning  how  the  ranking  minority  member  should  be  selected.  Yet,  those 
Interviewed  In  this  study  mentioned  the  ranking  minority  only  three  per¬ 
cent  of  the  time. 
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-  Committee  Members 

i 

The  rank  and  file  members  of  the  parent  conmlttee  were  mentioned 
as  an  Input  thirty-six  percent  of  the  time. 

Congressmen  noted  that  tfielr  contacts  with  those  on  the  committee 
are  hoth  antecedent  from  and  proximate  to  the  actual  vote,  as  committee 
■embers  attempt  to  Influence  the  floor  mem6er  both  In  advance  of  the 
vote  and  on  the  floor  Immediately  prior  to  the  vote. 

In  Advance  of  the  vote,  non-committee  members  hear  from  committee 
■embers  through  three  means.  First,  members  hear  from  those  on  conmlttee 
via  a  dear  colleague  letter.  Through  these  communications,  committee 
members  attempt  to  lobby  others  concerning  a  piece  of  legislation  just 
completed  or  still  being  processed  In  conmlttee.  Second,  the  committee 
report,  forwarded  to  all  members  prior  to  the  time  of  the  vote,  lists 
the  positions  of  committee  members.  This  offers  the  member  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  learn  the  stand  of  conrolttee  members.  But,  as  one  member  noted, 
"Usually,  you'll  already  know.  You'll  hear  about  a  committee  member's 
position  either  through  a  dear  colleague  or  Informal  talk,"  Third, 


conmlttee  members  make  con 
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ct  through  Informal,  ad  hoc  groups.  Numerous 


members  noted  that  they  heart  from  committee  members  at  weekly  or  biweekly 
meetings  of  their  class  Cl • e - •  members  of  the  same  party  elected  to 


Congress  the  same  year),  state  delegation,  or  ideological  clique  te-9*, 
Society  of  Statesmen). 

Committee  raemhers  are  heard  from  at  times  more  proximate  to  the 
vote  through  either  debate  or  an  Institutionalized  advocacy/adversary 
system  at  the  doors  leading  to  the  House  floor.  As  seyeral  manbers  con¬ 
tended,  if  a  member  Is  present  during  debate,  he  will  hear  from  committee 
members,  because  they  normally  dominate  debate.  If  he  Is  not  present  for 


debate  but  comes  to  the  floor  to  cast  a  vote  when  the  hells  beckon,  he 
trill  encounter  committee  members  at  the  doors.  Committee  members  pro  and 
con  are  usually  present  at  the  doors  and  in  the  cloak  rooms  to  lobby 
members.  Several  members  described  this  setting  in  detail.  One  noted 
that  *0n  each,  side  of  the  hallway,  committee  proponents  and  opponents 

wtll  line  up,*  For  this  reason  alone,  he  noted,  "Predictably  you  will  - 

hear  from  those  on  ccranlttee." 

Two  versions  of  the  na^re  of  these  proximate  contacts  at  the 
door  were  presented  by  interviewees. 

One  version  describes  the  committee  members  as  low-key  advocates. 

As  one  member  noted,  "They  don’t  tell  you  how  to  vote.  They  just  discuss." 
As  another  added,  "They  talk  to  you  In  a  general  way.  They  don't  advise." 

A  freshman  Republican's  recollections  serve  to  illustrate.  "When  you  come 
in,  committee  members,  sponsors,  and  one  of  the  whips  will  be  at  the  door 
to  tell  you  the  arguments.  They  give  you  both  sides." 

The  second  version  depicts  a  system  of  Intense  pressure  devoid 
of  arguments.  "You  come  In  and  these  guys  give  a  sign  of  either  thumbs 
up  or  down.  They  kind  of  rely  on  the  trust  and  confidence  members  have 
In  them." 


State  Delegation 

Recently,  political  scientists  have  examined  the  role  of  state 
delegations  In  tongresslonal  decision-making.  They  have  discovered  that 
state  delegatl  is  are  a  major  influence.  The  Interviews  here  also  found 
state  delegations  to  be  Important.  For  thirty-one  percent  of  the  decisions 
stoidled,  state  delegation  members  made  an  Input. 

In  line  with  studies  of  state  delegations,  these  Interviews  re¬ 
vealed  an  enormous  variety  of  practices  through  which  delegation  members 
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communicate.  For  some  of  the  larger  delegations,  a  formal  meeting  Is 
held  and  presided  over  by  the  most  senior  manber,  cownonly  referred  to 
as  "the  dean.*  The  dean  establishes  an  agenda,  and  various  matters  of 
tnterest  to  the  delegation  are  brought  up.  Other  delegations  enjoy  rx 
■ore  Informal  conclave— perhaps  over  lunch  In  the  House  dining  room. 

Smaller,  two  or  three  member  delegations  are  often  Involved  in  steady 
communications.  As  a  member  of  a  two-man  delegation  noted,  "We  talk 
about  everything.  If  we  can,  we  walk  over  to  the  floor  together  and  I 
think  we  really  shape  each  other*s  decisions." 

Party  Leaders 

In  some  cases,  thosfe  Interviewed  had  difficulty  determining  who 
specifically  Is  a  party  leader.  One  member  stated  that  "John  Moss  and 
Mo  Udall  are  leaders  In  our  party."  However,  for  our  purposes,  a  party 
leader  Is  thought  to  be  a  member  In  the  formal,  official  party  hierarchy. 

For  only  thirteen  percent  of  the  decisions  studied  here  did 
members  mention  that  party  leaders  provided  an  Input  to  which  they  paid 
notice.  This  Is  extremely  low  and,  as  will  be  argued  subsequently, 
really  does  not  give  an  accurate  indication  of  the  extent  of  party  In¬ 
fluence  In  Congress.  Although  many  members  acknowledged  that  they  heard  from 

party  whips  who  are  stationed  at  the  House  doors  along  with  committee _ T__ 

members  to  provide  the  party's  position  on  a  vote,  few  members  define 
this  as  Input  to  their  decision.  When  leaders  were  mentioned,  those 
who  Were  most  commonly  mentioned  were  the  Speaker,  zone  whip,  and,  for 
Republicans,  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Policy  Coranlttee.  Contacts 
occurred  through,  both  face  to  face  and  written  comunlcatlons. 


.  Otherjfembers 
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Thirtj^slx  percent  of  the  time,  members  mentioned  that  Congress¬ 
men  other  than  those  on  committee.  In  the  leadership  structure,  or  in 
the  state  delegation  made  an  input  to  them. 

The  occasions  for  member*  communications  and  interactions  are 
lunch,  dear  colleague  letters,  walks  to  the  floor,  class  meeting,  debate, 
cloakroom  and  floor  conversations,  and  discussions  with  others  with  whom 
the  member  serves  on  committee. 

The  input  of  members  to  other  members  is  a  natural  occurrence 
within  the  Congress.  As  one  member  noted,  "We  know  each  other  well 
enough  that  we  know  where  a  colleague's  coming  from."  Or,  as  another 
argued,  "We  talk,  informally  so  often  that  It's  hard  not  to  pay  attention 
to  another  member." 

There  are  two  occasions  when  other  members  are  likely  to  be 
considered  an  input  to  decision-making.  The  first  occurs  when  certain 
members,  although  not  on  a  committee,  are  considered  to  have  expertise 
on  an  Issue  t"0n  technology  I  turn  to  Lloyd,  on  Energy  I  go  to  Emery  and 
on  something  like  Saccharin  I  talk  to  several  of  the  members  who  are 
doctors").  The  second  Involves  the  politics  of  pork  ("Pork  will  put  the 
pressure  on.  You'll  hear  from  them  all"). 

Committee  Staff 

Committee  staff  was  mentioned  on  only  five  percent  of  the 
decisions.  Several  members  mentioned  that  committee  staff  was  a  potential 
source  of  Input  for  members,  since  on  each  bill  committee  staff  are 
present  for  the  floor  vote  to  answer  questions  during  debate. 


One  Interesting  fact  concerning  the  Input  of  committee  staff 
came  to  light  during  Interviews  with  members  serving  on  Appropriations, 
Kays  and  Means,  Rules,  and  Budget  committees.  Several  members  on  these 
committees  noted  that  staffs  on  these  committees  were  Influential  In 
their  decisions  on  a  spate  of  floor  votes  not  necessarily  related  to 
committee  jurisdiction. 

Personal  Staff 

As  the  largest  single  Input  Cforty-two  percent  mention),  personal 
staff  seemed  pervasive  In  congressional  decision-making. 

For  floor  votes,  the  staff  position  most  often  referenced  was 
the  legislative  assistant  or  "LA." 

There  seemed  to  be  two  major  ways  in  which  staff  provides  an 
Input  for  decision-making. 

First,  for  a  few,  staff  is  a  definite  lobbying  force.  Illus¬ 
trating  this  were  comments  to  the  effect  "I  was  lobbied  hard  on  this  by 
my  staff"  and  "The  staff  gets  their  say  like,  anyone  else  at  the  legis¬ 
lative  meeting.  They  are  frequency  advocates." 

Second,  and  what  seems  to  be  the  most  prevalent  approach,  staff 
acts  as  an  Information  conduit  for  the  member."  Examples  of  this  were 
the  statements  "I  don't  debate  with  my  staff,"  "My  staff's  job  Is  not  to 
argue  with  me  but  for  me,"  "Staff  boils  It  down  for  me  and  tries  to  give 
me  both  sides,"  and  "Staff's  job  is  to  tell  me  what  people  are  saying." 

Which  staff  style  Is  utilized  seems  to  depend  on  the  Individual 
member's  conception  of  the  role  of  staff  In  his  decision  process. 


Constituents 
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Individual  constituents,  as  opposed  to  constituent  groups  and 
Inspired  mail  from  the  constituency,  were  mentioned  thirty-seven  percent 
of  the  time. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  means  of  citizen  Input  were  the 
mall,  calls,  personal  visits,  and  informal  conversations.  Also  mentioned 
as  sources  of  cttizen  Input  to  decision-making  were  al  polls  through 
which  the  member  solicits  comunications  from  the  district  and  bj  enpathy 
the  member  has  for  district  Interests  and  iisue  positions,  filth  regard 
to  the  latter,  members  noted  that  because  of  their  contacts  with  their 
constituents,  they  can  generally  predict  what  people  want  and  they  take 
this  Into  consideration.  "When  you  talk  to  people  on  weekends  all  year, 
you  can  tell  what  they  are  for  or  against.  You  know  them  and  It  Impacts 
on  you." 

Members  made  seven  points  concerning  general  constituency  Input. 
First,  few  Issues  really  activate  constituents.  In  the  words  of  one 

Congressman,  "Most  legislation  is  non-material  for  the  average  citizen. 

I, 

I  hear  very  little  from  them."  Members  noted  that  most  oftfen  they  hear 

from  segments  of  the  electorate — those  with  a  special  interest  in  a  given 

piece  of  legislation.  Second,  the  more  the  member  Is  committed  to  a  vote 

and  the  more  his  position  Is  known,  the  less  he  will  hear  from  constltu-* 

ents.  Third,  even  when  citizen  contacts  and  mall  are  low,  members  still 

pay  attention.  As  one  member  noted,  "Even  when  there  are  a  few  letters, 

If  It's  not  organized  I'll  pay  attention."  Fourth,  mall  is  usually 

processed  by  personal  staff.  The  usual  procedure  Is  for  staff  to  open 
and  handle  it  and  forward  representative  samplings  to  the  member.  Fifth, 

when  ordinary  citizen  contacts  are  high,  in  the  words  of  a  member,  "Real 


/ 
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pressure  is  on."  Sixth,  most  of  the  contact  members  have  with  con¬ 
stituents  concerning  legislation  is  only  indirectly  related  to  specific 
votes.  For  example,  as  one  mmber  stated,  "The  Pay  Raise  and  Ethics 
votes  are  referenced  only  in  passing  as  constituents  talk  about  corrup¬ 
tion  in  government,  excessive  Benefits,  and  Wayne  Kays.  Likewise  those 
who  made  an  input  on  Reorganization  Authority  and  the  Ethics  vote  linked 
ft  to  the  broader  question  of  red  tape  In  government."  Finally,  not 
hearing  from  constituents  Is  disconcerting  for  many  members.  Several 
noted  that  they  try  to  stimulate  constituent  contacts.  One  confessed 
that  "I  don't  hear  much  and  I'm  troubled.  All  of  us  in  this  office  feel 
that  something  should  be  done  on  this." 

Inspired  Communications 

Jewell  and  Patterson  have  noted  the  high  volume  of  inspired  mail 

received  by  members.  These  kinds  of  communications  are  instigated  by 

5 

organized  Interests  and  are  usually  in  the  form  of  a  post  card.  In 
only  eight  percent  of  the  decisions  studied  here  did  members  acknowledge 
paying  attention  to  or  turning  to  such  communications.® 

The  reason  why  so  few  mentioned  inspired  mail  is  the  general 

aversion  one  finds  in  Congress  to  this  form  of  political  communication, . 

Members  offered  that  they  made  an  effort  to  guess  the  source  of  comnunl- 
cations.  In  the  words  of  a  freshman  Democrat,  "I  must  pay  attention  to 
who  is  sending  this  stuff."  For  some  it  seems  easy.  "I  can  tell  if  it's 
generated,"  one  member  stated.  Another  allowed,  however,  that  "It’s 
hard  to  do.  I  find  it  difficult  to  tell  letter-writing  campaigns  from 
letters.  Not  all  organized  campaigns  are  post  cards."  When  they  do 
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detect  an  organized  effort,  members  maintained  they  Ignore  It.  A 
Republican  stoted,  “That  Junk  from  the  John  Birch.  Society  and  other 
Issue-orient  id  stuff  Is  generally  dismissed.* 

inspired  mall  presents  an  Interesting  example  of  what  Keefe  and 
Ogul  refer  to  as  an  Indirect  strategy.7  On  the  Common  Situs  Picketing 
Bill,  construction  companies  that  opposed  it  attempted  to  generate 
pressure  on  raemfiers  By  stimulating  letter-writing  campaigns  In  the 
district. 

6roup  Constituents 

In  twenty-six  percent  of  the  cases  covered,  members  acknowledged 

an  Input  from  an  organized  Interest  in  the  constituency.  Members  said 

that  they  heard  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Strip  Mining,  from 

environmentalists  on  Tuna/Porpoise,  from  producers  of  chrome  products 

on  Rhodesian  Chrome,  and  from  bill  collectors  In  their  district  on  Debt 

•  y 

Collection  Practices.  Several  alluded  to  a  general  "corporate"  mail 

that  they  receive  from  the  district. 

Many  memhers  noted  that  a  lot  of  lobbying  Is  done  by  municipal 

officers  who  serve  In  communities  affected  by  a  vote.  A  good  example 

Is  the  School  Lunch  vote.  As  one  member  noted,  "We  all  heard  from  the 

school  lunch  peopl el n  our  districts."  Several  members  offered  that 

groups  In  the  district  are  often  contacted  on  the  member's  Initiative. 

"We'll  o^ten  call  Interest  groups  and  public  officials  to  find  out  what 

they  want  and  how  they  feel  they  will  be  Impacted." 

Private  Interest  Groups 

Private,  national  Interest  groups  were  mentioned  as  having  made 
an  input  to  which  the  member  actually  paid  attention  on  twenty- two 
percent  of  the  decisions  studied. 


Host  of  the  contacts  Involved  tssue  specific  groups;  home 
Builders  on  HUD,  NOV  and  AMA  on  the  Hyde  Amendment,  UAH  and  auto  dealers 
on  Clean  Air,  steel  companies  on  Rhodesian  Chrome,  tuna  men  on  the  Marine 
Manual  Protection  Bill,  pharmaceutical  houses  on  Saccharin,  and  AFL-CIO 
on  Hatch  and  Common  Situs.  -  — —  — —  - 

MemBers  made  three  points  concerning  national  Interest  groups. 

\ 

First,  national  interests  usually  mate  only  suBtle  contact.  As  one 
member  emphasized,  "Interest  groups  don't  mate  a  strong  push."  Second, 
groups  target  for  pressure  those  memhers  thought  to  Be  uncommitted  or 
wavering.  According  to  one  member,  "You  don't  get  pressure  If  they  know 
where  you  stand.  If  you're  a  swing  vote,  they’ll  zero  In  on  you." 

Finally,  members  noted  that  an  often  used  strategy  by  national  Interest 
groups  Is  to  approach  Congressmen  through  groups  In  the  constituency. 

In  this  vein.  Congressmen  noted  that  they  were  approached  by  tuna  producers 
In  their  district  with  regard  to  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act,  by 
district  auto  dealers  on  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  By  groups  of  workers  on 
Common  Situs  Picketing.  In  each  of  these  Instances,  those  Interviewed 
felt  that  these  locally  Initiated  contacts  were  the  result  of  a  concerted 
national  effort.  The  wisdom  of  doing  this  seems  verified  by  one  member's 
statement  that  "I  don't  pay  attention  to  any  of  these  interest  groups 
unless  they  are  In  ray  district." 


Public  Interest  Groups 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  emergence  of  public  Interest  groups, 
such  as  the  Ralph  Nader  organization  and  Common  Cause,  as  a  formidable 
political  force.  Surprisingly,  for  only  five  percent  of  the  cases  did 
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men hers  recollect  an  Input  from  these  kinds  of  groups.  When  a  public 
Interest  group  was  mentioned.  It  was  usually  a  Conroon  Cause  chapter  In 
the  district. 

Public  Sroup 

Bbtfi.  Suzanne  Far fcas^s^fte  Urban  Lobbyists8  and  Haider^  When 

9 

Governments  Come  to  Washington  document  the  increased  lobbying  activity 
of  public  sector  lobbyists — i.e. ,  national  representatives  of  subnational 
governments  and  organizations  of  public  employees  and  local  government 
officials.  Several  such  contacts  were  n.ent1oned  In  this  study.  Several 
mentioned  being  approached  by  public  employee  and  postal  unions  on  the 
Hatch  Act.  Others  recalled  communications  from  city  and  county  organiza¬ 
tions  of  mayors  and  managers  with  regard  to  the  HUD  and  Countercyclical 
votes.  Generally,  contact  from  such  groups  was  minimal.  Only  three 
percent  of  those  Interviewed  recalled  a  public  group  input  on  the  examined 
decision. 

Bureaucrats 

Despite  the  growth  of  legislative  liaison  activities  of  federal 
agencies,  few  members  mentioned  bureaucratic  input. ^  On  only  three  percen 
of  the  decisions  was  the  input  of  bureaucrats  recalled.  When  bureau¬ 
crats  were  mentioned,  it  was  frequently  in  connection  with  a  visible 
political  appointee  whose  testimony  during  committee  hearings  was  re¬ 
called.  Examples  of  this  are  former  Defense  Secretary  Donald  Rumsfeld 
on  the  Nuclear  Navy  and  Energy  Secretary  James  Schlesinger  on  the  new 
Department  of  Energy.  Sometimes,  however,  an  agency  position  was  men¬ 
tioned,  as  with  the  Army  Corp  of  Engineers  on  the  Water  Projects  vote 
and  HEW  on  the  School  Lunch  Bill. 


White  House 

The  President  and  his  White  House  apparatus  was  judged  to  be  an 
Input  on  only  fourteen  percent  of  the  votes  that  were  studied.  Most 

l 

often,  the  Input  was  through  White  House  legislative  liaison  staff.  Not 
infrequently,  however,  members  did  acknowledge  that  the  President’s 
position  was  considered,  because  they  ”,  .  .  paid  attention  to  major 
aspects  of  his  program."  For  example,  a  member  noted  that  he  related 
President  Carter’s  human  rights  position  to  the  Rhodesian  Chrome  vote. 
Others  related  the  energy  and  tax  votes  to  the  Carter  platform. 

The  relatively  infrequent  mention  of  the  President  as  a  decision 
input  runs  counter  to  past  scholarly  assessments  that  there  is  Increasing 
presidential  hegemony  on  Capitol  Hill, ^  Yet  several  memhers.  Including 
a  member  of  the  majority  party  leadership,  argued  that  the  President  was 
sttll  getting  organized  and  for  that  reason  the  role  of  the  White  House 
In  congressional  decision-making  is  probably  underestimated  by  data  col¬ 
lected  at  the  outset  of  a  new  administration. 


Media 


Recently,  media  Influence  on  the  affairs  of  government  has  been 
a  much  discussed  topic.  In  fourteen  percent  of  the  interviews,  members 
mentioned  the  media  as  a  force  to  which  they  paid  attention.  When  dis¬ 
cussing  the  media,  Congressmen  acknowledged  that  contact  occurs  primarily 
as  the  result  of  members  "following  issues  in  the  press  or  on  TV." 


Miscellaneous  Commjnications/Irrputs 


In  addition  to  the  traditional  list  of  actor  Influences,  this 
study  uncovered  a  number  of  miscellaneous  sources  of  input.  They  are: 


6 


% 
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The  General  Accounting  Office,  Library  of  Congress,  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  family  and  friends.  The  Brookings  Institution,  the  Coalition  of 
Industrial /Northeastern  States,  Supreme  Court  rulings,  and  a  member's  past 
experience  or  own  positllon  the  last  time  the  legislation  was  handled  by 
Congress.  Although,  none  of  these  miscellaneous  inputs  were  mentioned 
more  than  one  percent  of  the  time,  they  do  Illustrate  the  plethora  of 
forces  to  which  a  member  pays  attention  when  reaching  a  decision. 

Types  of  Cowinunlcatlons 

To  conclude  this  section  on  general  observations,  Interviews 
revealed  two  ways  In  which  communications  can  be  differentiated.  First, 
a  distinction  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  when  the  input  was  received. 

There  are  Inputs  proximate  to  the  time  of  the  vote,  such  as  the  partisan' members 
who  man  the  doorways,  and  Inputs  more  antecedent  to  the  decision,  such  as 
constituency  mall,  staff  briefing,  and  correspondence  from  Interest  groups. 
Second,  communications  vary  according  to  whether  or  not  there  Is  an  attempt 
to  exert  pressure.  Some  Inputs  involve  active  attempts  to  sway  and  Influ¬ 
ence.  Examples  are  lobbying  activities  by  those  competing  for  a  member's 
attention,  such  as  other  members,  the  President,  constituents,  and  Inter¬ 
est  groups.  Other  Inputs  do  not  involve  intense  pressure.  Rather,  they 
are  best  thought  of  as  a  member's  self  referents  for  decision-making. 

Examples  are  perceptions  of  constituency  Interests,  opinions  obtained 
through  member  sponsored  polls,  inquiries  a  member  makes  to  a  trusted 
colleague,  staff  work  on  an  issue,  and  conrounlcatlons  received  from  con¬ 
gressional  agencies  such  as  Library  of  Congress,  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  and  General  Accounting  Office. 
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B.  PROPOSITION  4:  The  Volume  (Number)  of  Commimlcatlt 
a  Member  Receives  Varies  According  to 
the  Kind  of  Issue  at  Hand 


The  Lowl  scheme  and  other  contextual  approached  assume  that 
congressional  Inputs  are  better  described  with  conditional  propositions 
than  with  Individual  generalizations.  With  regard  to  the  volume  of  com¬ 
munications  a  member  receives,'  It  Is  Inferred  that  mon;  actors  are  heard 
from  on  politically  hot  Issues  than  on  those  of  a  low  profile  variety.  For 
example,  for  Lowl,  distributive  Issues  constitute  a  very  narrow  policy 


F'l  12  13 

arena  In  which  only  those' affected  conmunlcate.  For  Cobb  and  Elder, 

14 

and  for  Price,  hot  Issues  will  Involve  “expanded  publics"  and  "broader" 
Inputs. 

A  test  of  this  proposition  is  based  on  the  mear  number  of  conniunl- 
catlons  for  all  decisions  In  this  study  (i.e.,  an  average  of  three  inputs 
for  each  decision).  For  each  vote  and  for  each  value  of  the  perceptual, 
objective,  and  researcher/lubjective  Indicators,  the  pircentage  of  res¬ 
pondents  with  contacts  above  the  mean  was  computed.  Both  tests  support 
the  fourth  proposition,  j 


Volume  by  Vote 

Table  4.4  contains  the  percentage  of  communications  above  the 
mean  for  each  of  the  sampled  thirty-one  votes.  It  shows  that  the  volume 
of  communications  does  vary  by  vote.  Many  of  the  hot  Issues— Ethics,  Tax, 
Common  Situs,  Clean  Air,  Hatch  Act,  Saccharin,  Water  Projects,  and  Pay  Raise— 


Involve  at  least  sixty  percent  above  mean  contacts.  For  six  low  key  votes— 
Supplemental  Housing,  FAA,  Romanian  Earthquake,  EPA,  Sn  Removal,  School 

i 

Lunch — all  contacts  are  below  the  mean.  For  another  f1\ c- — NASA,  Government 


Reorganization,  Debt  Collection,  Marine  Mammal,  and  Foreign  Aid— the 
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Table  4.4 

Distribution  of  the  Voliaue  of  Coranunlcattons  by  Vote 


Ethics 

792 

Nuclear  Navy 

46 

Tax 

70 

Supplemental  Housing 

Q 

Rhodesian  Chrome 

55 

NASA 

20 

FAA 

0 

Common  Situs 

62 

Government  Reorganization 

23 

House  Assassination 

39 

Romanian  Earthquake 

0 

EPA 

Q 

Debt  Collection 

18 

Arab  Boycott 

50 

Strip  Mining 

31 

Energy  Department 

31 

Snow  Removal 

0 

Public  Works  Conference 

33 

Countercyclical 

39 

HUD  Authority 

58 

Marine  Mammal 

17 

Budget  I  - 

46 

Budget  II 

50 

Foreign  Aid 

9 

Clean  Air 

73 

Hyde 

43 

Hatch 

62 

School  Lunch 

0 

Saccharin 

64 

Water  Projects 

77 

Pay  Raise 

83 

‘Proportion  represents  percentage  of  respondents  who  reported  four  or 
more  contacts. 
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percentage  of  communi cations  volume  above  the  mean  Is  below  twenty  per¬ 
cent,  These  votes  are  perhaps  good  examples  of  what  one  member  described 
as  "quiet  issues."  "You  hear  from  nobody.  You  usually  go  to  the  floor 
and  shoot  from  the  hip." 

Thus,  the  breakdown  of  the  volume  of  communications  by  vote  does 
generally  support  proposition  4.  There  are  several  exceptions.  Two  hot 
Issues— Strip  Mining  and  the  Energy  Department  votes— had  only  thirty- 
one  percent  above  the  mean  input.  The  highly  emotional  Hyde  Amendment 
had  less  than  fifty  percent  above  the  mean.  The  low  profile,  routine  HUD 
Authorization  had  a  surprisingly  high  fifty-eight  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  with  above  mean  contacts.  Evidently,  an  Intense  dispute  on  HUD  concerning 
the  specific  provisions  of  the  distribution  formula  was  associated  with 
above  average  communications.  In  general,  however,  hot  Issues  are 
associated  with  above  average  contacts,  while  low  profile  votes  have 
relatively  empty  force  fields. 


Volume  by  Issue  Characteristics 


Table  4.5  contains  the  breakdown  of  volume  of  communications  by 
Issue  characteristics.  It  supports  two  conclusions. 

First,  the  volume  of  communications  a  member  receives  markedly 
varies  according  to  Issue  characteristics.  Seventy-four  percent  of the 
distributions  In  Table  4.5  Involve  variations  of  nine  percent  or  more 
among  Issue  characteristics'  yalues  Ci-e-»  there  is  at  least  a  nine  per¬ 
centage  variation  In  the  percent  of  members  with  above  average  contacts 
on,  for  example,  votes  defined  as  "complex"  in  contrast  with  those  de¬ 
fined  as  "non-complex")- 
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Second,  (the  variations  fn  the  volume  of  communications  generally 
conform  to  the  expectations  of  proposition  4.  Under  most  hot  conditions, 
members  receive  more  input  whiU  under  most  low  profile  conditions  they 
receive  less. 

There  ar4  several  findings  in  Table  4.5  contrary  to  proposition  4. 
for  instance,  members  receive  more  communications  on  issues  that  are 
considered  ccmplix  and  technical  than  they  do  on  hot  Issues  (i.e.,  those 


teristics  fail  to 
For  example,  none 


"non-comolex"  ana  "non-technical Decisions  considered  complex  and 
technical  have  a  higher  percentage  of  members  with  above  mean  communications 
than  those  consicered  "not  complex'*  and  "not  technical,"  indicating  that 
more  actors  try  to  Influence  members  on  complex  and  technical  decisions  than 
When  the  opposite  Is  true.  Those  votes  not  mentioned  In  the  polls  as  an 
Important  national  Issue  actually  have  slightly  more  a6ove  average  contacts 
than  those  mentioned.  Also,  some  distinctions  on  the  basis  of  issue  charac- 
produce  any  meaningful  variations  in  congressional  Input, 
of  the  subjective  indicators  reveal  a  meaningful  dif¬ 
ference.  There  ahe  minimal  differences  when  communications  volume  is 
arrayed  by  salience,  feeling,  -party  unity,  Index  of  difference,  amendment 
over  connittee  objection,  committee  vote,  minority  report,  and  time  frame. 

Most  of  tje  distinctions,  however,  support  qualifications  concerning 

I 

congressional  communications  In  the  predicted  direction. 

With  regard  to  perceptual  indicators,  a  substantially  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  member |  have  above  mean  volume  of  communications  when  the  mail 
is  high,  when  the  decision  is  tough  and  non-routine  and  when  It  Involves 
renomination  and  reelection  effects,  conflict,  and  thought.  Less  than 
forty  percent  havdi  contacts  exceeding  the  mean  when  there  is  no  conflict, 


constituency  awareness,  mall*  renomtnatlon  and  reelection  effects, 
feeling,  toughness  and  thought  and  when  the  decision  Is  thought  to  he 
hon-confllctual,  non-major,  non-salient,  and  routine. 

tilth  regard  to  objective  indicators,  Important  variations  In  the 
volume  of  inputs  that  members  receive  occur  according  to  distinctions  made 
tn  margin  of  rule  and  final  passage,  coverage  In  CQ  and  Washington  Post, 
role  of  Congress,  presidential  Involvement,  party  endorsement,  and  amount 
of  money  Involved.  Specifically,  a  much  higher  percentage  of  members 
reporting  above  average  contacts  is  found  when:  the  margin  of  both  a 
vote's  rule  and  final  passage  above  average,  the  vote  is  covered  In 
Both  a  Box  score  and  story  Item  In  both  CQ  and  Washington  Post,  Congress 
Initiates  the  policy  decision,  the  President  Is  Involved,  both  congres¬ 
sional  parties  make  endorsements,  and  above  average  sums  of  money  are  at 
stake.  When  the  opposite  characteristics  are  present~e.g.,  no  presi¬ 
dential  Involvement,  Congress  as  modifier  or  ratifler,  below  average  sums 
of  money— the  percent  with  above  average  contacts  Is  substantially  lower. 

In  sum.  Table  4.5  reveals  that  important  qualifications  concerning 
how  many  communications  members  receive  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
various  Indicators  of  Issue  characteristics.  These  data,  combined  with 
those  already  discussed  In  Table  4.4,  support  the  conclusion  that  the 
volume  of  communl cations  a  member  receives  concerning  a  vote  Is  more 
precisely  described  with  categorical  concepts  than  with  the  general  pro¬ 
position  that  "Congressmen  hear  from  few  sources."  On  hot  Issues  they 
hear  from  more  and  on  low  profile  Issues  they  hear  from  less.  Certain 
hot  values  of  perceptual  and  objective  Indicators  of  Issue  characteristics 
are  associated  with  relatively  full  force  fields.  The  opposite  Is  true  for 
manylow  profile  values.  As  a  result,  proposition  4  can  be  accepted. 
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C.  PROPOSITION  5:  The  Actors  From  Whom  a  Member  Hears  Vary 
.According  to  the  Kind  of  Decision  at  Hand 

Contextual  approaches  posit  that  low  profile  Issues  Involve  yery 

narrow  policy  arenas  In  which  members  hear  from  only  those  affected  by - 

15 

the  vote.  .  Hot  Issues  Involve  Input  from  much  Broader  publics. 

Accordingly,  for  low  profile  Issues,  the  expectation  Is  that  Interest 
groups  and  Congressmen  on  the  relevant  committee  will  be  the  actors  most 
frequently  mentioned.  In  contrast,  hot  Issues  should  Involve  party  leaders, 
constituents,  and  the  President. 

To  test  this  proposition,  the  percentage  of  members  mentioning 
each,  of  the  sources  of  Input  was  arrayed  by  vote  and  by  Issue  character¬ 
istics.  Both  exercises  corroborate  Proposition  5.  I 

1.  Input  by  Vote 


Table  4.6  Is  the  breakdown  of  sources  of  Input  by  vote.  It  shows 
that  which  actors  Congressmen  hear  from  depends  on  the  Issue  at  hand.  An 


actor  by  actor  description  illustrates  variable  pattj 
Input. 


arns  of  congressional' 


Conm ittee  Chairman 


The  Input  of  the  committee  chairman  to  the  floor  voting  member's 
decision-making  process  Is  highly  variable.  On  some  Issues  such  as  Ethics, 
Nuclear  Navy,  and  Government  Reorganization,  more  than  fifty  percent  men¬ 
tioned  the  chairman.  On  fourteen  votes.(Rhodesian  Chrome,  NASA,  EPA,  Debt 
Collection  Practices,  Arab  Boycott,  Snow  Removal,  Countercyclical,  Foreign  Aid, 
Tax,  Hyde,  Hatch,.  Saccharin,  Water  Projects, and  Pay  Raise), the  chairman's 
Input  was  ten  percent  or  less, 
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Mention  of  the  chairman  usually  depends  on  the  visibility  of  his 
Inyolyeroent  and  his  dominance  as  a  competitor.  On  Ethics,  the  Navy  vote,  and  the 
Reorganization  Act:,  he  was  a  major,  visible  competitor.  For  example, 

j 

on  Government  Reorganization,  one  member  noted  that  "I  followed  closely 
the  position  of  Jack  Brooks.  He  was  the  Presidents  major  adversary  on 
tt,  and  I  looked  to  him  to  work  things  out.*  On  those  Issues  on  which 
the  chairman  Is  only  Infrequently  mentioned,  the  chairman  was  one  of 
many  competitors  attempting  to  shape  a  piece  of  legislation  on  the  floor. 
Specifically,  with  regard  to  Rhodesian  Chrome,  Debt  Collection  Practices, 

Arab  Boycott,  Snow  Removal,  Countercyclical,  Foreign  Aid,  Hyde,  Saccharin, 

Hater  Projects,  and  Pay  Raise,  controversy  primarily  Involved  rank  and 
file  members  on  and  off  committee. 

Ranking  Minority 

Although  the  ranking  minority  member  Is  generally  not  frequently 

•  i 

mentioned,  there  are  certain  votes  where  he  made  a  sizable  Input.  The 
bills  on  which  ranking  minority  members  were  most  mentioned  are  Ethics 
and  the  Budget.  On  more  than  half  of  the  sampled  votes,  no  member  listed 
the  ranking  minority.  Many  of  these  votes  are  generally  low  profile,  but 
some— such  as  Clean  Air,  Hyde  Amendment,  Water  Projects,  Pay  Raise,  Strip 
Mining— are  hot  Issues. 

Committee  Members 

The  Input  of  committee  members  varies  greatly,  from  an  elthty-seven 
percent  mention  on  the  second  Budget  vote  to  mention  by  no  Interviewees 
on  the  Snow  Removal  vote.  It  was  highest  on  two  kinds  of  issues:  those 
that  were  hot  but  somewhat  technical  (Tax,  Common  Situs,  Rouse  Assas¬ 
sinations,  Energy  Department,  Budget,  HUD,  Clean  Air,  and  Water  Projects] 


and  those  that  were  low  grade,  esoteric,  and  obscure  (NASA,  HUD  and 
Marine  Manual].  Yotes  on  which  committee  members  were  Infrequently 
mentioned  are  those  that  came  up  quickly  In  a  parliamentary  fashion  and 
the  committee  was  not  fully  mobilized  (Nuclear  Navy,  Goldwater  Amendment, 
Romanian  Earthquake,  Snow  Removal,  and  Public  Works  Conference]  and  those 
issues  that  "were  around  for  awhile"  (Rhodesian  Chrome,  Government  Re¬ 
organization,  EPA,  Debt  Collection  Practices,  Strip  Mining,  HUD,  Hyde 
Amendment].  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  _  _ _ 

Several  members  provided  an  explanation  for  these  patterns.  One 
noted  that  "Committee  members  must  be  paid  attention  to  on  technical 
amendments.  After  all,  they  are  usually  proposed  on  the  floor  by 
members  who  get  shot  down  In  committee."  Another  noted  that  "On  Marine 
Mammal  Protection,  I  had  to  pay  attention  to  McCloskey  who's  on  the 
committee.  He  was  one  of  the  major  contestants."  Another  noted  that 
when  there  is  an  attempt  to  significantly  amend  a  bill  (an  occurrence 
for  most  major  bills),  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  (usually  a  member  of 
the  committee]  will  approach  the  floor  member.  In  the  memoer’s  words, 

"On  something  like  the  Energy  Department  bill  the  sponsor— In  this  case 
John  Moss— will  talk  to  me." 

State  Delegation 

The  mention  of  State  Delegation  as  a  decision  Input  ranges  from 
eighty-nine  percent  on  the  Pay  Raise  to  no  mention  on  the  NASA  and  FAA 
votes.  The  frequency  of  communications  within  state  delegations  was 
highest  on  two  kinds  of  bills:  some  really  hot  Issues  (Ethics,  Tax, 

Common  Situs,  the  Budget,  Clean  Air,  and  the  Pay  Riase).  and  those  votes 
that  involved  grants  and  pork  barrel  projects  (Public  Works,  Counter¬ 
cyclical,  HUD,  and  Water  Projects).  With  regard  to  the  hot  issues, 


w 


members  seem  to  check,  how  the  delegation  votes.  As  one  member  related, 

v  • 

»>’  "On  real  Issues*  I  want  to  see  how  others  In  the  state  voted,"'  For 

grant  and  pork  bills,  members  communicate  to  maximize  the  gains  for 
their  state.  A  member  stated,  "We  talk  together  to  Insure  a  good  deal 
for  the  state."  State  delegation  was  weakest  as  an  input  on  routine 
bills  (Marine  Manual  Protection  and  authorizations  for  NASA,  FAA,  EPA, 
School  Lunchl,  bills  with  short  pari  lamentary  suspenses  (Goldwater 
Amendment,  Snow  Removal,  Foreign  Aid  Amendment),  and  old  bills  (Rhodesian 
Chrome,  Government  Reorganization,  Debt  Collection,  Arab  Boycott,  and  * 
Hyde).  Members  also  noted  that  state  delegation  Is  not  usually  an  Input 
if  state  Interests  are  r.ot  Involved. 


Party  Leaders 


Party  leaders  were  mentioned  by  as  many  as  eighty-nine  percent  of 
the  Interviewees  on  the  Pay  Raise  and  by  no  members  on  the  Goldwater 
Amendment.  Party  leaders  were  mentioned  most  on  votes  on  which  the 
majority  party  staked  Its  prestige:  Ethics,  the  Budget,  and  the  Pay 
Raise.  As  one  member  related,  "I  really  heard  from  party  people  on  those 
votes  through  the  whip  system.  They  really  worked  the  Pay  Raise  and  the 
^closed  rule  for  the  Ethics  vote."  A  Republican  noted  that  "On  a  vote  like 
the  Budget,  most  Republicans  will  turn  to  the  Republican  Policy  Conrnlttee 
to  see  what  they  have  to  say."  Party  Inputs  were  lowest  on  routine,  low 
grade  Issues  (no  member  mentioned  party  leaders  on  Goldwater,  NASA,  FAA, 
House  Assassinations,  EPA,  Debt  Collection,  Arab  Boycott,  Snow  Removal, 
Marine  Mammal,  and  School  Lunch)  and,  surprisingly,  on  many  hot  Issues 
(no  mention  of  leader  Input  on  Rhodesian  Chrome,  Energy  Department,  Clean 
Air,  Hatch,  Hyde,  Saccharin,  and  Water  Projects),  This  indicates  that 
party  leaders  are  very  selective  when  investing  their  prestige.  They 
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provide  guidance  on  only  those  Issues  they  want  to  feature  as  the 
party**  hallmark. 

Other  Members 

Tfie  mention  of  other  members  not  on  the  couinlttee  or  In  the  state 
delegation  ranges  from  a  high  of  seventy-three  percent  on  the  Saccharin 
vote  to  a  low  of  no  mention  on  the  FAA  vote.  Other  members  became  an 
input  when  the  Issue  was  extremely  hot  such  as  Ethics,  Common  Situs,  the 
Budget.  Saccharin,  and  Water  Projects.  In  the  words  of  a  member,  "When 
the  heat  Is  on,  everybody  talks  to  everyone  else  to  find  out  what  they 
are  doing."  Input  from  ether  members  was  the  lowest  on  many  routine 
bills  (NASA,  FAA,  Romanian  Earthquake,  EPA,  Snow  Removal,  Marine  Mammal, 
and  School  Lunch!  and  bills  on  which  members  may  already  have  staked  out 
a  position  or  conviction  (Strip  Mining,  Hyde,  Hatch,  and  the  Pay  Raisa). 
With  regard  to  this  latter  category,  most  members  realize  that  "It's  no 
use  lobbying;  most  have  already  made  up  their  minds." 

Comnlttee  Staff 

Committee  staff  was  practically  Irrelevant  on  the  hot.  Important 
Issues.  No  member  mentioned  the  staff  employees  of  committee  on  Common 
Situs,  Strip  Mining,  the  Budget,  Clean  Air,  Hyde,  Hatch,  Saccharin,  Pay 
Raise,  and  Water  Projects.  Also  light  Input  was  made  on  routine  Issues 
(no  mention  on  Nuclear  Navy,  Goldwater  Amendment,  Romanian  Earthquake, 

EPA,  Debt  Collection,  Marine  Mammal,  Foreign  Aid,  and  School  Lunch)  and 
older  Issues  (no  mention  on  Rhodesian  Chrome,  Strip  Mining  and  Clean  Alrl, 
Several  votes  did  Involve  above  average  Input  from  committee  staffers; 

Tax,  House  Assassinations,  and  several  grant  programs  such  as  Public 
Works,  Countercyclical,  and  HUD.  Tax  was  a  difficult  Issue  to  understand, 


f 
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and  several  members  mentioned  that  they  solicited  the  adyice  of  committee 
staff.  House  Assassinations  was  a  rare  issue  where  an  imbroglio  sur¬ 
rounded  staffers.  For  the  grant  programs,  a  member  mentioned  he  talked 
to  staffers  "if  I  have  a  problem  deciphering  how  the  darn  thing  will 
Impact  on  my  district." 

Persona T" Staff 

The  mention  of  personal  staff  ranges  from  In  excess  of  seventy 
percent  on  the  FAA  and  Tax  votes  to  less  than  ten  percent  on  the  Goldwater 
Amendment  and  the  Snow  Removal  Funds  vote.  The  highest  incidence  of 
personal  staff  input  occurred  on  three  kinds  of  votes.  First,  votes  that . 
were  hot  but  also  complicated  tended  to  Involve  a  lot  of  staff  Input  (Tax, 
Budget,  Clean  Air,  Saccharin,  Rhodesian  Chrome,  and  Water  Projects!. 
Perhaps  explaining  this  Is  the  statement  by  one  member,  "On  controversial 
Issues  'that  are  somewhat  complicated,  I  put  staff  to  work.  I  want  them 
to  give  a  briefing  on  both  sides  of  the  issue."  Second,  staff  input  was 
high  on  low  profile  issues  that  were  hard  to  understand  (NASA,  EPA,  and 
Debt  Collection  Practices).  Third,  in  the  words  of  one  member,  "Staff 
gets  put  to  work  on  votes  that  .  might  specifically  affect  the  district." 

Grant  programs  such  as  the  HUD  and  Countercyclical  votes  were  judged  by _ 

members  to  Involve  a  high  rate  of  staff  Input.  Staff  Input  was  lowest 
on  a)  votes  with  little  lead  time  (Goldwater  Amendment,  Snow 
Removal  and  Nuclear  NavylL  h)  routine  bills  (FAA,  Public  Works,  Marine 
Manual  and  School  Lunch)  and  cl  those  hot  Issues  on  which  the  member  is 
likely  to  have  a  fairly  well  developed  position  (Government  Reorganization, 
Arab  Boycott,  Strip  Mining,  Hyde,  Hatch, and  Pay  Raise), 


Individual  Constituents 


The  mention  of  Individual  constituents  varies  from  eighty-nine 
percent  on  the  Pay  Raise  vote  to  no  mention  on  the  School  Lunch  vote. 

■I 

Individual  constituents  were  heard  from  most  frequently  on  certain  hot 
Issues:  Common  Situs  Picketing,  Arab  Boycott,  Hyde,  Hatch,  Hater  Projects, 
Saccharin,  and  the  Pay  Raise.  This  reflects  a  Congressman's  observation 
that  "If  it  a  vote  gets  publicity,  you'll  hear  from  people  on  It." 

Citizen  Input  was  lowest  on  routine  Issues  (NASA,  FAA,  Romanian  Earth¬ 
quake,  EPA,  Countercyclical,  HUD,  and  School  Lunch}  and  short  suspenses 
(Foreign  Aid,  Snow  Removal,  Nuclrr  *!avy,and  Goldwater  Amendment}.  Also, 
certain  hot  but  technical  Issues— perhaps  the  kind  of  .Issues  that  do  not  generate 
citizen  Interest— were  associated  with  low  citizen  Input.  They  were 
Government  Reorganization,  Strip  Mining,  Budget, and  Clean  Air. 

Members  acknowledge  that  constituency  can  be  a  latent  input  since 
members  consider  how  the  Interest  of  the  constituency  will  be  affected  by 

*  •  i* 

a  given  vote.  As  one  noted,  "On  all  votes,  I  ask  myself,  'How  will  this 
affect  programs  and  policies  In  my  state?'" 


Inspired  Mall 


Only  three  votes  were  associated  with  any  significant  degree  of 
Inspired  mall:  Common  Situs  Picketing,  Hyde  Amendment,  and  Hatch  Act. 
The  rest  of  the  votes  did  not  receive  mention  of  this  kind  of  Input. 


Groups  within  the  constituency  were  mentioned  by  as  many  as  one- 
hundred  percent  of  the  interviewees  on  Clean  Air  and  by  no  member  on  the 
Nuclear  Navy  vote.  Organized  groups  of  constituents  were  heard  from  on 
two  basic  types  of  legislation:  0)  certain  "hot"  votes  (Clean  Air,  Wate;* 


Projects,  Strip  Wining,  Common  situs  and  Arab  Boycott)  relevant  to 
certain  local  Interests  and  (2)  votes  affecting  grant  programs  (Goldwater 
Amendment,  Public  Works,  Countercyclical  and  HUD)  that  have  existing  con¬ 
stituencies.  Group  contacts  appeared  less  frequently  on  almost  all  of 
the  routine  Issues  and  on  hot  v'i~r  that  lacked  specific  constituencies: 
e.g.,  the  Budget  and  Pay  Raise. 

Private  interest  Groups 

The  input  of  private  national  groups  varied  from  fifty-eight 
percent  mention  on  Marine  Mammal  to  no  mention  on  both  the  Ethics  and  the 
Nuclear  Navy  vote.  The  Issues  on  which  national  private  Interests  were 
most  frequently  heard  from  are  Conmon  Situs  ("I  felt  constant  pressure 
on  that  one.*),  Arab  Boycott,  Strip  Mining,  Marine  Manual  Protection, 

Clean  Air,  Hyde;  and  Hatch.  Most  of  these  we^e  hot  Issues  on  which 
individual  citizens  also  made  significant  Input.  But,  on  Marine  Mammal 
there  was  not  significant  citizen  conmunl cation.  The  tuna  lobby  was 

the  only  Input  external  to  Congress.  Interest  groups  were  mentioned 
less  on  many  routine  bills  (NASA,  FAA,  House  Assassinations,  Romanian 
Earthquake,  EPA,  Public  Works,  Countercyclical,  HUD, and  School  Lunch), 
bills  with  short  suspenses  (Nuclear  Navy,  Snow  Removal,  Public  Works, and 
Foreign  Aid)  and  several  hot  bills  (Ethics,  Government  Reorganization, 
and  the  Pay  Raise)  that  seemed  to  lack  a  defined  group  interest. 

Public  Interest  Groups 

The  Input  of  these  associations  was  generally  yery  low  except  on 
reform  (Ethics),  and  environmental  legislation  (Strip  Mining  and  Clean  Air). 
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'  public  Groups  j 

These  groups  made  themselves  felt  most  often  on  grants  (School  j 

Lunch,  BUD  and  Countercycl leal  1  and  general  governmental  issues. CGoyern-  \ 

ment  Reorganization  and  Batch!, - -  ""'  1 

Bureaucrats  \  S 

9  '  | 

Bureaucrats  were  recorded  as  having  the  highest  frequency  of 
contact  on  two  votes:  Nuclear  Navy  and  Saccharin.  In  hoth  cases,  members 
mentioned  that  they  paid  attention  to  the  position  of  bureaucrats  with  ) 

expertise  on  these  controversial j  technical  matters.  i 

White  Ho.'ise  ) 

The  Input  of  the  President  to  congressional  decision-making  varied 
from  seventy-seven  percent  mention  on  the  Water  Projects  vote  to  no  men¬ 
tion  on  the  Ethics  yote.  It  was  greatest  on  those  Issues  on  which  the 
President  chose  to  get  Involved.  The  Nuclear  Navy,  Tax,  Rhodesian  Chrome, 
Government  Reorganization,  Energy  Department,  and  Water  Projects  votes 
had  above  average  mention  of  the  President  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Carter  Presidency  chose  to  stake  its  prestige  on  them.  Others  had  low 
presidential  Involvement  because  the  Presidency  was  not  involved. 

Media 

The  media  was  mentioned  hy  fifty-five  percent  of  the  interviewees 
on  Rhodesian  Chrome  and  by  no  Interviewees  on  eleven  votes.  Mention  of 
the  media  was  most  prevalent  on  certain  hot  Issues  such  as  Tax,  Rhodesian 
Chrome,  Government  Reorganization,  Saccharin  and  the  Pay  Raise.  On  these 
Issues, members  felt  that  past  or  future  media  coverage  of  an  Issue  was  a 


force  to  he  considered.  Also,  the  media  was  frequently  mentioned  on  one 
routine  issue— the.  Nuclear  Navy  '  nt2--whtch  had  been  debated  tr.  a  general 
way  in  the  press  many  times  prior  to  the  specific  vote.  Most  hot  and 
routine  yotes  did  not  involve  significant  press  coverage. 

To  conclude  the  discussion  of  Table  4.6,  these  findings  support” 
the  notion  that  input  into  member  dedision-making  varies  according  to  the 
type  of  legislation  at  stake.  Although  there  is  not  a  neat  dichotoraizatlon 
of  hot/low  profile  decisions  along  the  lines  predicted  by  the  theory  of 
major  authors  who  employ  a  contextual  approach,  there  are  general  tenden¬ 
cies  in  this  direction.  Reading  down  the  columns  of  Table  4.6,  rather 
than  across  the  rows,  reveals  that  most  of  the  issues  that  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  lav  profile  (Nuclear  Navy,  NASA,  FAA,  House  Assassinations, 
Romanian  Earthquake,  EPA,  Debt  Collection,  Foreign  Aid,  School  Lunch  and 
Marine  Mammal  1  involved  sizeable  input  from  committee  chairmen,  committee 
members,  and  personal  staff.  Many  hot  issues  (Ethics,  Tax,  Rhodesian' 
Chrome,  Cannon  Situs,  Clean  Air,  Hyde,  Hatch,  Saccharin,  and  Pay  Raisel 
involved  input  from  broader  sources  that  include  individual  citizens, 
group  constituents,  interest  groups,  and,  in  some  cases,  party  officials 
and  the  White  House.  This  conclusion  Is  strongly  supported  in  Table  4.7 

that  shows  the  input  of  each  actor  by  "volume  of  communication. — When- - 

communications  are  below  average,  personal  staff  and  committee  member: 
were  the  two  most  frequent  Inputs.  When  contnunications  are  above  average, 
individual  constituents  and  state  delegation  members  were  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  actors.  Evidently,  there  are  two  broad  types  of 
decision  arenas  In  Congress,  There  ate  quiet,  internal  Issues  where 
members  receive  input  only  from  staff  or  conmlttee  members,  and  there 
are  expanstve  issues  that  Involve  input  from  constituents  and  state  dele¬ 
gation  msnbers. 
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Table  4.7 


Sources  of  Congressional  Communications  Arrayed 
By  Volume  of  Contacts 


Below  *"~nge  Contacts/  Above  Average  Contacts 


Actor 


Committee  Chairman 

03% 

29%  1* 

Ranking  Minority 

0 

6 

Committee  Members 

(23 

541* 

State  Delegation 

(11 

59)  * 

Party  Leader 

(4 

26}* 

Other  Congressmen 

(21 

56}*. 

Personal  Staff 

(31  . 

57); 

Individual  Constituents 

(21 

59)* 

Inspired  Mall 

(4 

14) 

Group  Constituents 

(14 

41); 

Private  Groups 

(10 

33)’ 

Public  Interest  Groups 

(1 

ID 

Bureaucrats 

1 

5 

White  House 

(9 

21) 

Media 

(  9 

28} 

♦Proportions  represent  the  percentage  of  Interviews  in  which  members 
mentioned  contact  with  the  actor 
(  )  *  A  variation  of  10%  or  greater 
•  «  A  variation  of  20%  or  more 

I  -  Below  and  above  average  contacts  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  a 
mean  of  three  communications  for  each  decision. 


A  jnore  precise  descript J'~  "f  the  patterns  of  congressional  Input 
uncovered  In  TaEle  4,5  may  Be  pt  'ded  By  a  four-category  classification 
scheme:  routine  Issues,  grant  programs,  hot  Issues,  and  specialized  hot 
Issues.  Routine  Issues  primarily  involve  staff  and  committee  Input, 
Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  Proposition  5,  those  affected  do  not 
make  a  substantial  Input  on  the:  s.  That  Is  not  to  say  they  are 

not  Influential.  It  Is  to  say,  merely,  that  they  do  not  register  in  the 
component  of  cognitive  map  referred  to  as  force  field.  Grant  programs  and 
public  works  programs  Involve  staff  and  state  delegation  input  plus  con¬ 
tacts  with  specific  clientele  wU’.lii  the  district.  Hot  Issues  (Hyde, 

i 

Hatch,  Pay  Raise,  Ethics  and  Saccharin)  Involve  Input  from  a  variety  of 
forces  including  private  Interest  groups,  constituents,  party  leaders,  and 
the  White  House.  Specialized  hot  issues  are  hot  issues  that  are  also  com¬ 
plex  and  technical.  Examples  are  Arab  Boycott,  Budget,  Energy,  Clean  Air, 
Strip  Mining,  Cormion  Situs.  These  Involve  expanded  Input  combined  with 
significant  mention  of  committee  members  and  constituent  groups. 

2.  Input  by  Issue  Characteristics 

The  distribution  of  input  sources  by  issue  characteristics  reveals 
four  Interesting  findings. 

First,  who  Congressmen  hear  from  varies  according  to  issue  char¬ 
acteristics.  A  breakdown  of  comnuni cations  by  perceptual,  objective,  and 
researcher-subjective  Indicators  of  issue  characteristics  is  presented  In 
Appendix  E.  In  some  Instances,  there  is  very  little  variation  In  actor 
Input  among  the  issue  characteristics.  In  other  instances,  meaningful 
differences  appear.  Overall,  thirty-three  percent  of  tht  distributions 
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inyolye  meaningful  variations— i.e, ,  variations  of  nine  percent  or  more 
tn  the  mention  of  input  sources  :..j  various  values  of  an  *s;ue  charac- 
teristicKs  indicator.  These  meaningful  variations  are  marked' off  tn 
Brackets  tn  Appendix  E. 

—  Second*  the  character is. It  aast  associated  with  variation  in  the 
mention  of  various  communications *  sources  is  the  policy  role  of  Congress 
Evidently,  the  contribution  Congress  makes  to  a  Bill— initiat  on,  modi- 

i 

fication,  ratification--1s  associated  with  differences  in  congressional 


cornnunl cations.  When  Congress  t|jtiates,  members  are  more  likely  to  hear 
from  other  members,  constituents,  and  interest  groups.  When  Congress 
ratifies,  chairmen,  the  White  House  and  the  media  are  more  prominent. 
Other  characteristics  associated  with  a  number  of  variations  ore  presi¬ 
dential  Involvement,  conflict,  amount  of  money,  constituency  e wareness, 
mall,  toughness,  thought,  type  of  rule,  C_Q  story,  Washington  Post  story, 

amendment  over  committee  objection,  and  Democratic  party  endorsements. 

■  » 

The  characteristics  associated  with  the  fewest  amount  of  variations  are 
complexity,  technicality,  salience,  feeling.  Democratic  party  unity, 

Republican  policy  endorsements,  knd  newness.  Overall,  thirty-eight  per- 

v 1 

cent  of  the  perceptual  indicators,  forty-one  percent  of  the  oljective 
indicators,  and  only  twenty-four  percent  of  the  subjective  Indicators 
are  associated  with  significant  variations. 

Third,  the  Involvement  of  each  actor  in  the  decision-waking 
process  has  certain  correlates.  Table  4.8  displays  the  issue  character¬ 
istics  associated  with  the  mention  of  varices  actors.  Although  the  re¬ 
lationships  may  be  minimal  in  some  cases,  this  table  shows  that  differ¬ 
ent  Inputs  are  more  likely  to  occur  under  certain  issue  conditions  than 
when  the  opposite  conditions  are  present. 


Table  4.8 

values  of  Issue  Characteristics  Associated  with  Mention  of  Input  Sources 
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Fourth.,  there  is  soroe  evidence  of  the  configurations  predicted 
h/  Proposition  5,  The  presentation  of  force  field  inputs  hr  issue 
characteristics  in  Table  4.8  shows  that,  under  characteristics  presumed 
to  he  hot,  .members  are  more  likely  to  mention  chairmen,  state  delegation, 
party  leaders,  other  members,  and  constituents.  Committee  members,  group 
constituents  and  private  nation.-'  Interests  make  Input  Cl.e..  are  heard 
from  and  paid  attention  to  and  thus  are  part  of  the  members  decision¬ 
making  field):*;  unde**  some  low  profile  condi ttons--espec1ally  complexity 
and  technicality. 

In  conclusion,  when  coir**-,-,7  the  arrays  of  input  by  issue  char¬ 
acteristics  with  the  distribution  of  communications  by  vote,  basic 
tendencies  in  the  direction  of  Proposition  5  can  be  observed.  Members 
mention  different  sources  of  decision-making  Input  in  different  decision 
contexts.  Under  low  profile  conditions,  they  have  narrow  force  fields, 
hearing  mainly  from  only  those  affected.  Under  hot  conditions  they 
experience  broader  inputs.  One  qualification  is  in  order.  On  low 
profile  Issues,  personal  staff  Is  mentioned  in  addition  togroups  and  com¬ 
mittee  members.  With  this  qualification  in  mind,  Proposition  5  is 
verified. 

3.  Conmunlcatlons  Controlled  by  Background  and  Constituency  Factors 

Background  and  constituency  factors  offer  the  possibility  of 
alternative  explanations  of  patterns  of  input.  The  control  variables 
that  seem  to  be  most  logically  related  to  the  volume  and  sources  of  com¬ 
munications  a  member  receives  are:  ideological  extremity,  party  and 
presidential  loyalty,  election  results,  committee  membership,  and  length 
of  service. 


Ideological  extreml ty  may  be  related  to  Input  because,  as  several 
members  noted,  "If  you  Rave  a  position  on  the  Issues,  you  won’t  Be  pres* 
sured.*  Thus  we  might  expect  those  with  above  average  ADA  and  ACA  scores 
to  have  a  low  volume  of  communications. 

Loyalty  to  the  party  and  to  the  President  may  be  a  predictor  of 
a  member’s  force  field  Inasmuch  as  high  support  for  the  party  may  indicate 
high  Input  from  party  Just  as  high  p.-esldentlal  support  may  Indicate  high 
Input  from  the  White  House. 

Election  results  may  be  related  since  the  more  politically  vul¬ 
nerable  legislators  may  pay  attention  to  constituents  at  a  higher  rate 
than  those  more  electorally  secure.  If  this  is  true,  those  with  a  close 
margin  of  victory  and  those  from  switch  districts  might  be  expected  to 
hear  more  frequently  from  their  constituents. 

Committee  membership  may  be  related  tc  input  since  those  on  the 
committee  may  be  pressured  more  than  those  not  directly  Involved  with  a 
bill. 

Finally,  length  of  service  might  be  related  to  communications  since 
those  relatively  new  to  the  legislature,  and  hence  without  an  established 
record,  may  be  lobbied  more  Intensively  than  those  who  have  prior  positions, 

To  test  these  alternative  hypotheses,  both  communications’  volume 
and  the  input  of  Individual  actors  were  controlled  by  ACA  and  ADA  rating, 
party  support  In  both  the  second  session  of  the  94th  Congress  and  first 
session  of  the  S5th,  presidential  support,  election  results  and  switch  . 
status,  committee  membership,  and  length  of  service. 

The  control  procedures  yielded  only  a  few  meaningful  results.  For 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  distributions,  no  relationship  was  found. 


Several  control  distributions  provide  some  evidence  of  background 
and  constituency  Impact  on  Input  patterns.  Table  4,9  displays  these 
meaningful  control  results. 

Part  A  shows,  contrary  to  prediction,  that  those  with  high  ACA 
ratings  recetve  more,  not  less,  Input  Cin  this  case,  from  committee 
chairmen!  than  those  with  lower  c  " 

Part  6  reveals  that  members  with  lower  ADA  ratings  pay  attention 
to  chairmen  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than  those  with  a  higher  rating. 

Part  C  shows  that  committee  members  do  receive  more  staff  and 
group  constituency  input  than  tf ' —  --t  on  committee.  They  also  receive 
less  input  from  other  cormittee  members,  state  delegation  members,  and 
membership  in  general. 

The  control  for  election  results  shows  that  those  members  from 
close  districts  are  more  likely  to  mention  individual  constituents  and 
less  likely  to  mention  groups  than  those  from  either  marginal  or  safe 
constituencies. 

The  control  for  switch  status  shows  a  meaningful  differential. 
Those  from  a  switch  status  district  are  more  likely  to  hear  from  other 
actors  and  to  mention  a  high  volume  of  input  than  those  not  from  such  a 
district.  — . • . t - - - - - - - 7 

Part  F  shows  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  junior  legislators 
to  mention  more  frequently  committee  members  and  other  Congressmen, 
Individual  and  group  constituents,  and  the  White  House  than  more  senior- 
members  mention  these.  Also,  junior  legislators  mention  committee 
chairmen  as  a  decision  input  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  their  seniors. 
Finally,  freshmen  members  have  a  much  higher  (fifty-eight  percent]  rate 
of  above  mean  contacts  than  those  with  more  than  twelve  ysars  of  experience 
(thirty-one  percent]. 
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In  sum,  there  are  some  relationships  between  hackground/constltu- 
ency  factors  and  the  force  field  of  Congressmen.  These  seem  to  be  over¬ 
shadowed,  however,  by  variations  in  force  field  that  occur  according  to 
type  of  vote  and  issue  characteristics. 
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/•’  Strnma ry  and  Conclusions 

Previous  studies  of  congressional  communications  have  yielded  two 
generalizations  coranonly  cited  in  the  literature  of  congressional  decision¬ 
making.  The  first  can  be  inferred  from  Dexter's  research.  It  is  that 
menbers  receive  a  low  volume  cf  rr'",m"n1cat1ons,  usually  only  from  those 
with  whom  they  already  agree.  The  second  is  Kingdon's  finding  that  con¬ 
stituents  and  other  members  are  the  actors  who  most  frequently  provide 
Inputs  to  the  decision  processes  of  members. 

,  This  chapter  has  shown  that  who  Congressmen  hear  from  or  pay 

attention  to  depends  on  the  kind  of  vote  Involved.  There  are  multiple 
patterns  of  congressional  Input. 

The  volume  of  communications  a  member  recelvL  concerning  floor 

votes  Is  not  always  low  as  Dexter  Infers.  The  volume  of  input  to  member 

I  -  . 

decision-making  is  highly  variable.  Some  votes  involve  a  low  volume  of 
contacts,  while  others  involve  a  high  volume.  High  jbrofile  votes  are 
associated  with  more  input  than  low  profile  votes.  Variations  in  volume 
are  also  related  to  issue  characteristics.  This  evidence  helps  to  crr- 
roborate  a  member's,  view  that: 

There  is  no  law  of  congressional  communications,  tf  there  is 
an  existence  of  contrary  approaches  on  a  bill,  you  do  talk  to 
a  lot  of  people  on  it.  When  a  lot  of  people  are  interested, 
when  the  range  of  opinion  is  wide,  many  attempt  to  talk  to  you 
and  you  have  no  alternative  but  to  talk  to  them.  On  big, 
important  bills,  you  will  always  hear  from  people. 


Variations  also  occur  wi'Ji  regard  to  the  specific  actors  from 
whom  members  hear  when  making  a  decision.  Contrary  to  Kingdonls 
findings,  the  personal  staff  of  members,  not  other  members  and  constit¬ 
uents,  provide  the  most  frequently  mentioned  input.  But  input  from 
staff  ts  highly  variable.  In  excess  of  seventy  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  mentioned  a  decision  input  from  staff  on  the  tax  and  EPA  votes, 
while  less  than  ten  percent  mentioned  staff  on  the  Goldwater  Amendment 
and  the  Snow  Removal  Funds  vote.  This  kind  of  variation  was  found  to 
hold  true  for  all  communication  sources. 

Under  certain  conditions,  confirming  Kingdon's  findings,  members 
hear  mainly  from  constituents  and  other  members.  Under  other  conditions 
however,  they  hear  from  many  different  actors.  The  greatest  variation  In 
sources  of  communication  occurs  among  routine  issues,  grant  programs,  hot 
Issues,  and  specialized  hot  issues.  Also,  each  communication  source  has 
certain  issue  characteristic  correlates.  For  each  communication  source, 
there  are  certain  values  of  perceptual,  objective,  and  subjective  indi¬ 
cators  of  issue  characteristics  under  which  the  source  Is  more  likely  to 
make  an  input.  These  patterns  generally  conform  to  the  expectations  of 
those  authors  who  have  a  conditional  approach.  Hot  characteristics  are 
related  to  broader  inputs  (party,  committee  chairman,  state  delegation, 
constituents},  while  some  low  profile  characteristics  (complexity, 
technicality)  are  associated  with  communications  from  narrower,  more 
affected  sources  (group  constituents,  national  private  interests,  com-, 
mittee  members). 

All  of  this  suggests  that  to  understand  congressional  communications, 
one  should  have  an  appreciation  for  policy  differentials  In  Congress. 

There  are  different  arenas  of  decision-making  in  Congress.  There  are 


"quiet  Internal  Issues"  on  which  there  Is  little  pressure  and  on  which 
few  are  heard.  There  are  also  extremely  visible  decisions  that  attract 
heavy  mall,  press  coverage,  and  party  and  presidential  Involvement.  . 
General  propositions  about  congressional  communications  necessarily  gloss 
over  these  differences. 

Finally,  Interviews  with  members  reveal  two  Important  qualifica¬ 
tions  with  which  to  conclude  this  discussion  of  members'  force  fields. 
First,  "Just  because  you  hear  from  somebody  during  the  course  of  a 
decision  and  pay  attention  to  them,  doesn't  mean  you  agree  with  them  or 
are  Influenced  by  them."  In  other  wnrds,  although  a  member  may  mention 
an  actor  as  a  source  of  communication  or  Input i  that  actor  may  not  be 
part  of  the  member's  decision  equation.  Second,  actors  who  are  Influential 
In  the  legislative  process  are  not  necessarily  present  in  a  member’s  force 
field.  As  one  member  stated,  "You  don't  run  Into  much  pressure  here. 

It's  exercised  subtly  and  indirectly,  frequently  down  at  the  subconmittee 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  CONDITIONAL  NATURE  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  j 

_ INFORMATION  PROCESS  _J 

How  Congressmen  Inform  themselves  on  floor  votes  has  been  a 
matter  of  recent  scholarly  Interest.  Basically,  this  Interest  stems 
from  the  realization  that,  as  Saloma  states,  ",  .  .Information  Is  a 
form  of  power  .  . 

Studies  of  congressional  Information  flows  and  Information  pro¬ 
cessing  have  yielded  several  general  conclusions.  First,  Congressmen 
have  a  pressing  need  for  Information.  As  Deckard  notes,  "All  Congressmen 

the  most  senior  as  well  as  the  freshmen,  are  faced  with  a  perpetual  need 

2 

for  Information  at  as  cheap  a  cost  In  time  as  possible."  And,  as  Con¬ 
gressman  Udall  has  written. 

In  order  to  make  decisions  on  Increasingly  complex  and  constantly 
changing  Issues,  to  respond  to  a  melange  of  requests  from  con¬ 
stituents,  to  keep  abreast  of  the  activities  of  the  Congress  3 
Itself— all  require  constant  acquiring  and  sifting  of  1nformat1oaJ 

Second,  to  cope  with  Information  problems,  Congressmen  devise  various 

routine  shortcuts.  Stevens,  et  al.  argue  that  "The  Insight  gained  from 

recent  research  Is  that  certain  Institutional  forms  and  practices  have 

developed  In  the  House  that  provide  the  Congressman  with  'shortcuts1 

4 

toward  gaining  the  information  he  needs."  Relying  on  various  findings 

In  organization  theory,  Saloma  emphasizes  the  patterned,  routine  aspects 

5 

of  congressional  information.  Third,  Congressmen  have  need  for  various 
types  of  Information,  As  Ornsteln  notes,  there  are  five  distinct  pat¬ 
terns  of  Information  content-descriptive,  procedural -technical , 

6 

Institutional -political ,  constituency-political ,  and  Ideological, 
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Kith,  specific  regard  to  the  micro  aspects  of  congressional  in¬ 
formation  gathering— that  is  to  say,  the  Behavtor  of  the  individual 
legislator  as  he  processes  information— Important  generalizations  have 
Been  drawn  concerning  information  sources,  information  search,  and  In¬ 
formation  adequacy. 

Concerning  information  sources,  the  major  research  finding  has 
Been  that  other  memBers  are  thi  major  source  of  a  Congressman’s  informa¬ 
tion.  Kovenok  discovered  that  information  Inputs  coming  directly  from 
mem6ers  of  the  House  were  three  times  as  great  as  from  other  sources.7 
Bauer,  Pool  and  Dexter  note  that  "Congressmen  develop  an  implicit 
roster  of  fellow-Congressmen  whose  judgment  they  respect,  whose  view¬ 
point  they  normally  share,  and  to  whom  they  can  turn  for  guidance  on 

O 

particular  topics  of  the  colleague's  competence." 

Concerning  the  search  for  Information,  the  finding  has  been  that 
most  members  usually  engage  In  what  Klngdon  refers  to  as  problemlstic 
search.  "...  Congressmen  confine  their  searches  for  information  only 

g 

to  the  most  routine  and  easily  available  sources."  Usually,  they  consult 
only  a  few  regular  sources. 

Concerning  the  adequacy  of  congressional  Information,  the  major 
finding  has  been  that  members  suffer  from  a  general  shortage  or  Inadequacy 
of  Information.  Davidson,  Kovenock,  and  O’Leary  found  that  "The  most 
frequently  mentioned  problems  were  associated  with  the  complexity  of 
decision-making:  the  lack  of  information  ,  ,  The  problem  of  defici¬ 

ent  information  for  decision-making  was  cited  by  sixty-two  percent  of 
their  sample— the  most  frequently  mentioned  complaint,^  Janda  notes 

that  "Students  of  the  legislative  process  have  Identified  the  information 

12 

problem  as  a  major  factor  in  the  decline  of  modern  legislatures." 


Saloma  highlights  various  problems  of  Information  such  as  decentralized 

13 

control,  dependence  on  the  executive,  and  contradictory  Information. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  Is  to  Investigate  the  contextual 
applicability  of  these  conclusions  concerning  Congressmen  and  Information. 

To  do  this,  the  following  three  propositions— derived  from  the  conditional 
theory  of  the  legislative  process— will  be  examined. 

The  first— proposition  6— Is  that  "Information  sources  vary 
according  to  the  kind  of  Issue  at  hand."  The  thesis  of  the  conditional 
scheme  Is  that  specialized  Interests  will  dominate  on  low-grade  kinds 
of  votes,  while  more  visible  1i--w-  involve  broader  political  Interests. 

With  regard  to  the  Information  sources  of  Congressmen,  the  Inference  Is 
that  Congressmen  receive  Information  primarily  from  narrow  or  affected 
sources  on  low  grade  Issues,  while  on  hot  Issues  Information  comes  from 
broader  sources.  In  sum,  Information  sources  vary  according  to  the 
kind  of  vote  at  hand. 

The  second  Is  proposition  7:  "The  volume  of  Information  (the 
number  of  sources)  a  Congi  essman  refers  to  varies  according  to  the  kind 
of  Issue  Involved."  The  Inference  of  the  conditional  theory  Is  that  on 
low  grade  Issues  members  rely  primarily  on  narrow  sources  of  expertise 
and  Involvement  and  make  only  a  perfunctory  scan  of  Information.  They 
usually  lack  sufficient  Interest  to  search  beyond  the  few  sources  of 
Information  provideo  by  those  proxlmately  Involved.  According  to  this 
line  of  reasoning,  scan  will  be  much  more  Intense  on  major  Issues.  Highly 
visible  Issues  will  Involve  extraordinary  Information  searches,  with 
reference  to  many  sources. 

Proposition  8,  the  third  proposition  to  be  examined  In  this 
chapter.  Is  as  follows:  "The  member's  perception  of  the  adequacy  of 
Information  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  Issue  at  hand."  On  low  profile 
votes,  only  those  proxlmately  Involved  are  Informed.  The  average  floor  voting 


member,  due  to  the  lack  of  personal  interest,  does  not  feel  particularly 
well  Informed.  On  hot,  burning  issues,  which  are  frequently  raised  in  po¬ 
litical  discourse,  the  member  will  be  relatively  well  informed. 

It  should  he  noted  that  factual  information,  or  what  Truman  calls 
technical  knowledge  tin  comparison  to  political  knowledge),  will  be  the 
kind  of  information  emphasized  in  this  chapter.^  Focus  will  be  primarily 

on  how  members  inform  themselves  concerning  .  .  the  content  of  a 
15 

policy  issue."  In  sum,. this  chapter  will  stress  the  sources  of  factual 
decision  premises  while  the  following  one  will  be  devoted  to  the  source 
of  evaluative,  political  premises.^® 

A.  PROPOSITION  6:  Information  Sources  Vary 
According  ta~The kind  of  issue  at  Hand 

After  a  general  discussion  and  a  description  of  the  Information 
sources  identified  by  members,  two  tests  of  this  proposition  will  be 
made:  information  sources  by  vote  and  information  sources  by  issue 
characteristics. 

1.  General 

_ _ Table  5.1  presents  a  frequency  distribution  of  sources  mentioned^ . 

by  members  throughout  the  361  interviews  in  response  to  the  question, 

"Where  did  you  get  your  lnformation—1 ,e. ,  where  did  you  turn  to  find  out 
about  the  facts  of  the  bill."  Responses  to  this  question  and  subsequent 
elaborations  by  members  support  three  conclusions  concerning  Information 
sources  in  general. 

First,  congressional  information  stems  from  what  Saloma  refers 

17 

to  as  a  system  of  "multiple  information  channels,"  As  displayed 
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Tahle  5.1 


Aggregate  Frequency  Distribution  of  Information  Sources: 
Percentage*  of  Interviews  in  which  Members  Mentioned 


Various  Information  Sources 

Committee  Chairman  5 % 

Committee  Members  13 

State  Delegation  4 

Party  Leader  4 

Party  Whip  Notice  22 

Floor  Debate  18 

.  Committee  Report  14 

Other  Members  9 

Committee  Staff  3 

Personal  Staff  33 

Constituents  5 

Interest  Groups  5 

White  House  3 

Media/Reading  18 

Democratic  Study  Group  (DSG)  30 

Republican  Ad  Hoc  Group  1 

Steering/Policy  Committee  Membership  1 

Personal  Experience/Learning  5 

Membership  on  Other  Committee  2 

Committee  Membership  6 

Dear  Colleague  Letter  5 

Environmental  Study  Group  (ESG)  2 

Last  Time  Through  8 


♦Percentages  are  based  on  an  N=  of  361  Interviews. 


the 


In  Table  5.1,  fourteen  different  sources  were  mentioned  at  least  five 
percent  of  the  time.  Seven  were  mentioned  in  more  than  ten  percent  of 
the  interviews.  The  findings  in  Table  5.1  corroborate  Clapp's  finding 
that 

.  .  .  legislators  use  many  sources  in  the  course  of  their 
deliberations  .  .  .such  as  .  .  .  individual  colleagues, 
informal  organizations  of  Congressmen  to  which  a  legislator 
belongs,  committee  and  personal  staffs,-  the  hearings  and 
reports  of  committees,  pressure  groups,  executive  departments, 
the  mall,  and  floor  debate. 18 

Second,  in  Ki.ngdon's  words,  .  .  certain  actors  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  system  are  more  prominent  in  the  decision-making  of  Congressmen 
10 

than  others."  The  most  frequenciy  mentioned  information  source  is 

personal  staff  followed  by  publications  of  the  Democratic  Study  Group 

(DSGl,  party  Whip  Notices,  floor  debate,  media  and  general  reading, 

committee  reports,  and  comnlttee  members.  These  findings  provide  several 

surprises.  Contrary  to  both  Kingdon20  and  Matthews  and  Stlmson,2^  other 

members  (including  both  members  on  the  relevant  conrcittee  and  those 

not  on  it)  are  not  the  most  frequently  mentioned  source  of  information. 

Also,  despite  the  emphasis  in  recent  publications  on  the  information 

22 

value  of  "books  and  scholarly  studies,"  congressional  research  and  in- 

23 

vestigatory  agencies  such  as  General  Accounting  Office,  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  and  Office  of  Technological  Assessment),  and  Information 
Technologies24  (such  as  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress),  few  members  mentioned  them  as  a  significant  source 
of  information. 

Third,  some  sources  of  information  such  as  personal  staff,  DSG 
publication,  Whip  Notices,  and  the  committee  report  perform  what  both 
Itfngdon25  and  Schneier25  refer  to  as  a  filtering  or  "gate  keeper" 
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function,  These  sources  act  to  synthesize  and  forward  Information  from 
a  number  of  diverse  sources, 

2.  Sources 

Major  congressional  information  sources  can  be  grouped  as  follows; 
personal  contacts  with  other  members.  Impersonal  contact  with  other  mem¬ 
bers,  Inhouse  publications,  personal  staff,  outside  sources,  and  members' 
experience  and  reading.  Members  provided  a  number  of  insights  concerning 
the  utility  and  contributions  of  these  major  sources. 

Members  as  Information  Sources 

Information  concerning  a  floor  vote  comes  from  committee  chairmen, 
committee  members,  other  members,  party  leaders,  and  state  delegation 
members. 

Committee  chairmen,  cited  five  percent  of  the  time,  were  mentioned 
as  an  information  source  In  Instances  where  the  chairman  was  an  obvious, 
dynamic  actor  such  as  Udall  on  Strip  Mining,  Thompson  on  Debt  Collection, 
Brooks  on  Reorganization  Authority  and  the  Energy  Department,  Glalmo  on 
the  Budget,  and  Stokes  on  the  Assassinations  Committee. 

- Conmittee. members  were  mentioned  thirteen  percent  of  the  time. — - 

Other  members  note  the  information  utility  of  committee  members  In  two 
ways.  First,  those  on  conmittee  are  often  turned  to  for  clarification 
of  bills  that  originate  from  their  conmittee.  As  one  member  described: 
"I'll  seek  conmittee  people  out  If  I  don't  understand.  If  I  have  no 
trouble,  no  questions— there's  no  need  to  visit  with  them,"  Another 
noted,  "T  usually  talk  to  conmittee  proponents  to  get  a  clearer  view." 
Second,  committee  members  "at  the  door"  often  provide  information.  The 


function  of  committee members  positioned  as  such  Is  ",  ,  ,  to  discuss. 
They  do  not  tell  you  funr  to  vote.*  One  freshman  Republican  Illustrated 

the  use  of  committee  members  at  the  house  door  with  his  reconstruction  of 

! 

Ms  decision  with  regard  to  the  FAA  Authorization,  "I  walked  on  the 
floor  cold  pn  that  one.  I  got  411  of  my  Information  hy  asktng  a  com¬ 
mittee  member  at  the  door.*  Many  members  emphasized  the  selective  use 
of  committee  members.  Again  and  again  members  noted  how  they  turn  to. 
committee  members  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  Tn  the  words  of  one 
fflfember,  "I  usually  talk  to  friends  on  the  comnittee  to  find  out  about 
the  MU." 

Other  members  not  on  the  committee  are  mentioned  in  nine  percent 
of  the  decision  cases.  Other  members  mentioned  as  an  information  source 
are  a)  class  members,  b)  those  who  closely  monitor  floor  debate  C"For 
Republicans,  Bauman  of  Maryland  is  very  informative'-  he  practically 
lives  on  the  floor"),  c)  those  who  offer  amendments  C"I  talked  to  Baucus 
to  find  out  how  bis  amendment  would  affect  the  Strip  Mining  Bill"), 
d)  those  who  have  pork  barrel  projects  at  stake  in  any  given  vote  tes- 
pecially  on  Snow  Removal  and  the  Water  Projects),  and  e)  those  with 
recognized  expertise  on  an  issue  (e.g.,  the  Michigan  delegation  on 
Clean  Air,  doctors  on -Saccharin).  Many  members  pointed  out  that  their 
fellow  members  are  a  natural  source  of  Information.  As  one  noted,  "You 
always  survey  the  guys  to  find  out  about  things  that  seem  to  be  ambiguous. 

Party  leaders  are  mentioned  in  only  four  percent  of  the  cases. 
Three  forms  of  contact  were  mentioned.  One  is  through  official  leader¬ 
ship  positions  Issued  on  major  Issues.  Democrats  disseminate  leadership 
positions  in  the  form  of  published  endorsement;,  of  the  House  Democratic 
Steering  and  Policy  Committee.  Republican  leaders  have  two  forums: 
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publications  of  the  House  Republican  Policy  Conroittee  and  publications 
of  the  Republican  Research  Committee,  These  endorsements  and  stands 
primarily  provide  *.  .  .  general  information.  They  do  not  advise." 

As  one  Republican  described  Republican  party  pronouncements,  "They  are 
factual  materials  that  help  a  guy  make  up  his  mind.  Usually  you'll 
go  with  them  unless  there  is  an  overriding  philosophical  or  local 
interest." 

A  second  way  in  which  party  leaders  provide  information  is 
-  meetings  with  party  whips.  As  a  Democratic  zone  whip  noted,  "These 
meetings  are  used  primarily  to  get  information  out  through  the  whip 
network." 

A  third  type  of  party  leader  Information  Input  1 i  through  door¬ 
men  and  cloakroom  recordings.  The  leadership  df  both  House  parties 
station  partisan  members  of  the  doorkeeper's  staff  at  all  entrances  to 
the  House  floor.  These  doorkefeps  closely  follow  parliamentary  develop¬ 
ments  and  are  prepared  tc  give  both  a  synopsis  of  the  facts  of  a  bill 
under  consideration  and  the  party's  stand  on  it.  Also,  both  leaderships 
provide  telephone-accessed  inf~.  won  lines  in  their  cloakrooms  so 
members  away^ from  the  floor  at  the  time  of  a  vote  can  call  to  find  out 
“what  is  up," 

- — State  delegations  are  also  reported  in  fewer  than  five  percent 

of  the  Interviews,  despite  the  fact  that  several  studies  have  emphasized 

27 

the  "information  sharing"  utility  of  state  delegations.  Members  men¬ 
tioned  several  occasions  in  which  delegations  provided  information: 
reliance  by  delegation  members  on  a  member  of  the  delegation  f'On  those 
kinds  of  things  we  all  turn  to  delegation  meetings  where  each 

member  briefs  the  o*  '~*Mon  on  developments  in  his  committee  C'These 
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run-downs  by  committee  are  really  helpful*!;  and,  finally,  consultation 
by  delegation  members  with  O.S.  Senators  from  the  same  state. 


Impersonal  Contact  with  Other  Members 


_ impersonal  contact  that  members  have  with  other  members  also 

provides  information  for  floor  voting.  Two  very  noteworthy  impersonal 
contacts  are  "dear  colleague"  letters  and  debate. 

i 

Dear  colleague  letters  are  mentioned  overall  in  approximately . . 

five  percent  of  the  decision  cases.  These  communications  are  sent  to 

*  |iif 

all  colleagues  by  a  member— on  or  off  the  parent  comnittee— concerned 
with  a  particular  hill.  The  letters  give  a  concise,  but  biased,  -.tateraent 
of  the  issue  and  the  member's  position  on  it.  Although  some  members  said 
that  these  kinds  of  communications  are  "simply  too  much  to  read,  I  don't 
have  the  time,"  many  members  mentioned  their  utility  for  "getting  the 
pros  and  cons."  One  manber  stated  that  "due  to  their  information  value 
and  the  political  situation  around  here,  I  always  read  them  to  see  who 
Is  doing  what." 

General  floor  debate  on  a  Mil  is  mentioned  in  eighteen  percent 

v «  . 

of  the  Interviews  as  an  information  source.  Academic  literature  tends  to 
downplay  the  importance  of  debate.  Clapp  notes  that  "Legislators  com¬ 
monly  believe  that  debate  Is  mere  important  in  terms  of  public  education 
than  for  member  education  ..."  Matthews  argues  that  debate  "... 
lacks  drama  and  excitement.  .  .  .  most  members  haye  already  made  up 
their  minds  .  .  Nevertheless,  many  members  interviewed  in  this  study 

stressed  the  informativeness  of  debate.  A  freshman  Democrat  stated  that 
"Listening  to  debate  affords  a  way  to  hear  the  arguments."  A  senior 
southern  Democratic  mentioned  the  information  value  of  debate  as  follows: 


"From  debate  I  learn  what  a  bill  and  Its  amendments  do.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten,  if  you  have  a  question  on  a  bill,  someone  will  answer  It  during 
debate."  The  Information  value  of  debate  Is  also  emphasized  by  wide¬ 
spread  support  by  members  for  closed  circuit  telecasting  of  debate  Into 
House  offices.  As  one  member  noted,  "The  TV  allows  me  to  conduct  business 

In  my  office  without  missing  the  value  of  debate."  Finally,  It  should  be 

\ 

noted  that  conmlttee  members  Indirectly  provide  Information  through 
debate,  since  they  usually  serve  as  floor  managers  for  a  bill  and  thus 
dominate  debate. 

In-House  Congressional  Publications 

Members  Identified  three  In-house  congressional  publications  that 
have  an  Information  value:  committee  reports,  party  Whip  Notices,  and 
DSG  materials. 

The  report  a  committee  Issues  on  a  bill  was  mentioned  as  a  source 

In  fourteen  percent  of  the  decisions.  As  Zlnn  notes, 

The  report  describes  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  bill  and  the 
reasons  for  Its  recommended  approval.  Generally,  a  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  analysis  Is  set  forth  In  detail,  explaining  precisely  what 
each  section  Is  Intended  to  accomplish. "30 

Also,  the  report  lists  all  changes  the  proposed  bill  will  make  In  existing 

31 

law,  cost  estimate,  and  new  budget  authority.  Finally,  the  report 
records  the  views  of  the  coimittee  majority  together  with  any  concurring, 
dissenting,  or  minority  views. 

Many  members  noted  that  the  report  Is  Invaluable  as  an  Information 
source.  "It  Is  just  a  good  background  summary  of  the  bill"  one  member 
stated.  Several  members  mentioned  that  members  can  determine  their  need 
for  further  study  by  examining  the  report.  In  one  member's  words,  " 


If 


there  are  minority  or  dissenting  views,  that  Indicates  to  me  that  there 

was  trouble  in  committee  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  floor  fight.  For 
that  reason  I  conscientiously  read  them."  This  member  also  noted  that 

members  probably  don*t  have  to  read  the  report  to  get  the  information 

from  committee.  "YouMl  get  the  points  of  view  of  the  coninittee  from  — 

committee  members  on  the  floor." 

Party  Information  packets  distributed  through  whip  networks  are 
mentioned  in  twenty-two  percent  of  the  interviews,  the  third  most  fre¬ 
quently-mentioned  Information  source.  Both  parties  distribute  pack¬ 
ages  of  Information  to  their  members.  The  Democrats  title  their  packet 
"Whip  Advisory."  It  is  prepared  a  week  In  advance,  and  members  receive 
it  usually  the  Friday  before  each  new  legislative  week.  It  consists  of 
a  schedule  of  all  bills  to  be  called  up  to  the  floor  for  the  following 
week,  together  with  a  synopsis  of  each  bill.  The  synopsis  lists  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  gives  a  title  by  title  summary  of  the  bill,  a 
background  of  the  hill,  dissenting  views,  and  estimated  cost.  Repub¬ 
licans  call  their  notice  "Legislative  Digest,"  It  is  published  under  the 
ausplcles  of  the  House  Republican  Conference.  Like  the  Democratic" Whip 
Advisory," it  provides  a  schedule  and  summary  of  bills.  The  Republicans 
supplement  the  "Legislative  Digest"  with  publications  from  the  minority — 
leaders  office  entitled  "Legislative  Alert."  These  are  in-depth  studies 
of  major  bills  prepared  by  minority  counsels  to  the  parent  committee. 

It  should  also  he  noted  that  the  Democratic  and  Republican  packages  are 
made  available  on  the  floor  as  well  as  through  the  mail.  Many  members— 
especially  those  who  seem  to  be  on  the  fringes  of  their  parties— acknowl¬ 
edged  that  they  try  to  read  information  packages  from  both  parties, 


Publications  of  the  DSG  rank  as  the  second  most  frequently  cited  . 
Information  sources,  having  been  mentioned  by  thirty  percent  of  the 
Interviewees. 
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t  As  both  Stevens,  et  al.  and  Ferber  have  written,  the  DSG  was 

i 

originally  Intended  as  a  counter  balance  to  the  conservative  coalition. 

The  DSG  constituted  an  attempt--and  there  Is  some  evidence  available  to 

34 

conclude  that  it  has  been  moderately  successful  —to  develop  higher 
voting  cohesion  among  liberal  Democrats.  The  contemporary  DSG,  although 
continuing  these  efforts,  has  also  secured  a  reputation  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  among  those  of  all  persuasions  as  the  congressional  Informa¬ 
tion  source  par  excellence.  In  the  first  session  of  the  95th  Congress, 

It  had  approximately  230  members. 

DSG  distributes  four  different  publications:  "Legislative  Report," 
"Dally  Report,"  "Special  Reports,"  and  "Fact  Sheets."  "Legislative  Report, 
is  Issued  weekly.  It  gives  a  complete  schedule  of  the  upcoming  week’s 
activities  together  with  a  surranary  of  all  bills.  The  particular  utility 

‘  y* 

of  "Legislative  Report"  In  comparison  to  party  publications  is  that  It 
anticipates  the  amendments  that  are  expected  to  be  offered.  It  also  lists 
the  arguments  pro  and  con  for  each  amendment.  In  a  commentary  section, 
"Legislative  Report"  lists  the  support  and  opposition  of  the  administration 
and  major  Interest  groups.  "Daily  Report"  Is  issued  each  day  and  provides 
a  detailed,  updated  schedule  for  the  particular  day  plus  a  last  minute 
listing  of  possible  amendments.  "Special  Reports"  are  in-depth  discussions 
of  issues  that,  although  not  presently  up,  are  imminent.  They  are  compiled 
by  the  legislative  staff  of  the  DSG  and  are  intended  to  provide  background 
Information  on  the  major  bills  of  the  session.  "Fact  Sheets"  are  detailed 
studies  of  major,  controversial  pieces  of  information  that  are  coming  up. 


Members  were  effusive  in  their  praise  of  the  information  value 
of  DSG.  Several  Republicans  confided  that  they  belonged  to  DSG  solely 
to  receive  the  information  packets.  As  one  Republican  noted,  "It's 
the  best  information  source  up  here."  A  Democrat  pointed  out  that  "It 
is  a  quick  summary  of  issues  that  is  put  forth  without  pressure."  Another 
Democrat  said  that  "It  is  useful  in  telling  us  what  is  coming  up,  that 
it*s  coming  up,  and  what  consent  and  suspension  stuff  and  amendments 
entail."  Of  a  different  order  one  member  observed,  "When  the  membership 
of  a  committee  splits,  DSG  is  good  for  an  objective  statement  of  pros 
and  cons."  Members  frequently  mentioned  the  information  value  of  the 
special  reports  on  the  Strip  Mining  and  Clean  Air  bills.  These  special 
reports  seem  obligatory  reading  for  members.  "If  1t*s  something  I  feel 
DSG  will  cover  and  review,  I  go  to  it,"  one  member  stated. 

Personal  Staff 

The  personal  staff  of  a  member  was  the  most  frequently  cited 
source,  mentioned  in  thirty-three  percent  of  the  decision  cases. 

The  interviews  revealed  three  uses  of  personal  staff  In  Informa¬ 
tion  gathering:  filtering  and  preparing,  researching,  and  following 
■debate.  . . : _ .. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

The  usual  information  Input  of  staff  is  through  the  preparation 
of  Information  packages  and  briefing  papers.  In  this  way,  staff  filters 
and  distills  information  received  from  DSG,  committee,  other  members, 
Interest  groups,  party  organizations,  the  Administration,  and  constituents. 
The  following  comment  from  a  member  serves  to  illustrate  this  staff 
function:  "The  staff  breaks  down  a  bill  for  me.  They  digest  the  informa¬ 
tion  forwarded  from  DSG,  sponsors,  and  constituency  mail  and  then  synthe- 
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Other  members  pointed  to  a  research  contribution.  One  member 
noted  that 

I  don’t  get  briefed  by  staff.  I  pick  up  basic  Information  on 
the  floor,  especially  in  conversations  with  other  members  and 
the  party  stuff  they  have  on  the  floor.  For  me,  staff  contributes 
By  looking  into  questions. 

Another  member,  a  Republican,  stated  that  my  staff  ",  ,  .  goes  on  the 
assumption  that  I’ve  read'tegislative  Alert."  Their  jjb  is  to  get  Into  it. 
If  there  is  controversy  in  the  report,  that  serves  as  a  red  flag  to  get 
to  work  on  it."  Another  mentioned  that  he  used  staff  to  research  things 
in  which *he  gets  interested  and  involved.  "On  those  cinds  of  things  where 
I  see  a  problem,  I  put  them  to  work.  On  the  Pay  Rais*  deal  I  had  them  do 
research  on  salary  systems."  Several  members  noted  tiat  staff  research 
usually  involves  consultation  with  committee  people  and  committee  staffs 
and  the  staffs  of  other  members,  especially  those  in  :he  state  delegation 
and  those  with  whom  the  member  has  Ideological  compatibility. 

A  final  information  contribution  of  staff  stems  from  positioning 
staff  in  the  House  gallery  to  follow  debate  on  hotly  contested  issues  when 
the  member  cannot  be  present.  Several  members  noted  the  utility  of  doing 
this  when  they  are  in  committee  and  unable  to  be  on  the  floor.  In  one 
members  words,  "This  way  I  can  keep  abreast  of  developments  in  the  committee 
of  the  whole  and  the  business  of  amendments." 

Outside  Sources 

Constituents  and  interest  groups  constitute  the  only  real  outside 
actors  contributing  information,  and  this  contributor  must  be  regarded 
as  minimal  since  both  were  mentioned  equally— only  five  percent  of  the 

I 

time.  The  White  Rouse,  a  potential  outside  source,  is  mentioned  only 
three  percent  of  the  time. 


Members  noted  that  information  from  the  constituency  is  only 
rarely  forwarded  By  average  citizens.  In  fact,  the  only  information 
input  from  individual  constituents  seems  to  come  through  members'  dis¬ 
trict  optnton  polls.  These  tell  the  member  what  constituents  know  and 
think  about  Bills.  Information  from  constituents  usually  comes  from 
groups  in  tl  »  district  that  are  somehow  affected  by  the  btll  in  consid¬ 
eration— e.g, ,  local  public  officials  on  grant  programs,  district  indus¬ 
trial  plants  and  auto  dealers  on  Clean  Air,  and  postal  workers  on  Hatch 
Act  revisions. 

Although  Clapp,35  Jewell  and  Patterson,35  Milbrath,3^  and 
38 

Tacheron  and  Udall  have  written  of  the  information  value  of  Interest 
groups  and  lobbyists,  it  Is  surprising  to  discover  that  groups  and  their 
lobbyists  are  mentioned  for  only  five  percent  of  the  decisions. 

The  few  who  did  mention  interest  groups  viewed  than  as  providing 
information  in  one  of  two  ways.  First,  as  a  senior  Republican  noted, 
"Pressure  groups  help  by  providing  background  materials.”  Such  background 
information  on  bills  is  often  routinely  forwarded  to  members  through  the 
mail.  Second,  hearing  from  competing  Interest  groups  on  a  policy  question 
provides  the  pros  and  cons  of  an  Issue.  Those  situations  where  groups 
were  mentioned  as  information  sources  mainly  Involved  narrow  groups  on 
specific  Issues  such  as  tuna  fishermen,  grocers,  and  the  Heinz  Corporation 
on  Marine  Manna  1 ;  "right  to  work”  committees  and  labor  on  Common  Situs; 
coal  companies  on  Strip  Mining;  government  labor  cnions  on  the  Energy 
Department;  United  Auto  Workers  on  Clean  Air;  National  Organization  of 
Women  CNOW^on  Hyde;  postal  workers  on  Hatch;  and  pharmaceutical  concerns 
and  the  American  Diabetic  Association  on  Saccharin.  In  commenting  on 
interest  groups  and  legislation,  many  members  corroborated  the  notion  of 


Bauer  et  al.  that  Interest  groups  deal  only  with,  legislators  who  are 
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already  sympathetic  with  the  group's  objectives. 

Member's  Experience  and  Reading 

Members  noted  that  information  is  often  provided  By  their  general 

learning  and  experience,  their  experience  with  a  similar  6111  in  a _ 

previous  session  of  Congress,  and  their  general  reading. 

Five  percent  listed  personal  experience.  Personal  experience  was 
felt  to  Be  helpful  in  the  following  ways.  First,  "Expertise  accumulated 
Before  one  comes  to  Congress  can  Be  relied  on."  Second,  experience  that 
results  from  a  member's  following  of  a  policy  issue  for  several  years  can 
Be  a  source  of  information.  In  this  way,  one  member  felt  sufficiently 
informed  on  the  FAA  vote  since  he  had  "...  followed  FAA  matters  for 
years."  Another  felt  that  his  interest  in  foreign  policy  provided  suf¬ 
ficient  background  on  the  Miller  Amendment.  Finally,  a  member's  involve¬ 
ment  with  a  bill  provides  him  with  information.  Several  members,  not  on 
the  parent  committee  of  a  bill,  emphasized  that,  due  to  constituency  or 
personal  interest,  they  had  become  active  at  the  committee  stage  of  a  bill 
giving  testimony,  debating,  following  the  hearings,  etc.  This  kind  of 
involvement  was  felt  to  provide  "all  the  guidance  one  needs," 

The  experience  one  has  with  a  policy  issue  "the  last  time  it  was 
through"  was  cited  in  eight  percent  of  the  interviews.  For  experienced 
members,  routine  authorizations  and  appropriations  and  bills  such  as  Strip 
Mining,  Countercyclical  Aid,  Common  Situs,  and  the  Hyde  Amendment  that 
"have  heen  around  for  a  while"  pose  no  Information  problems.  As  one 
member  noted,  "These  things  tend  to  be  the  same  as  before— I  don't  have 
to  look  into  than  again."  Another  emphasized  that  "When  they  have  been 
around  for  a  few  years,  I  have  low  information  needs,  I  know  what 


the  bill  is."  Even  In  the  case  of  amendments,  prior  experience  Is 
helpful,  ‘'If  you’ve  experienced  it  once  before,  you  know  what  the  major 
issues  are  and  you  can  let  your  personal  experience  guide  you— even  on 
the  amendments.* 

Media  and  general  reading  were  mentioned  in  eighteen  percent  of 
the  interviews.  Those  who  mentioned  the  media  felt  that  the  media  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  Background  information  on  the  Ethics  bill  and  on  the 
Saccharin  debate.  The  media  most  frequently  mentioned  were  the  Washington 
Post.  Wall  Street  Journal ,  and  Congressional  Quarterly. 

Miscellaneous 

tn  addition  to  the  a&ove  noted  sources,  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
information  sources  were  identified,  although  not  by  any  great  numbers  of 
members.  These  miscellaneous  sources  of  information  are:  committee 
staff  (^"especially  the  staffers  on  subcoimlttee  who  wrote  the  bill- 
more  than  anyone  they  can  help  members  understand  what  the  bill  does"), 
membership  on  another  committee  (Ways  and  Means  and  budget  committee 
members  mentioned  they  received  information  on  major  bills  by  virtue  of 
their  membership  on  those  committees),  copies  of  the  actual  bill  and 
amendments,  class  organizations,  Republican  ad  hoc  groups  (such  as  the 
Society  of  Statesmen  and  the  Republican  Study  Committee), study  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Democratic  Research  Organization  that  services  southern 
Democrats,  the  bicameral,  bipartisan  "Tnvlronmental  Study  Group,"  and 
the  liberal  "Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  through  Law."  Republicans 
noted  that  their  party’s  practice  of  scheduling  and  stationing  younger 
members  on  the  floor  as  monitors  was  an  additional  source  of  information 
for  the  monitor  and  others  who  could  turn  to  him. 
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Also  .mentioned  were  the  Whjte  House  and  federal  bureaucrats,  The 
White  House  was  seen  as  a  source  of  Information  on  the  Energy  Department 
yote  and  on  the  HDD  vote  where  the  Carter  administration  provided  the 
Breakdown  of  aid  By  states  and  congressional  districts  for  alternative 
allocation  formulae.  Bureaucrats  were  viewed  as  helpful  on  School  Lunch 
(HEW},  Saccharin  CHEW,  FDAI  and  the  Water  Projects  vote  (Army  Corp  of 
Engineers}. 

Finally,  sponsorship  of  a  bill  and,  more  Important,  membership 
on  the  parent  conmittee  is  seen  as  a  source  of  Information.  Carroll  has 
argued  that  less  than  a  majority  of  the  membership  of  a  coimrlttee's  mem¬ 
bership  are  ''efficient'*  in  terms  of  the  committee's  business.^  For 
those  who  are,  however,  hearings  and  the  testimony  of  witnesses  Is  a 
valuable  information  resource.  In  the  words  of  one  member,  "If  I  pay 
attention  on  committee,  I  have  no  reason  to  read  party,  committee  or 
group  synopses." 

Two  major  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  above  general  des¬ 
criptions. 

First,  congressional  Information  sources  can  be  differentiated 
on  two  bases;  directness  and  proximity.  With  regard  to  directness, 
there  are  1}  direct  contacts  that  Involve  a  personal,  direct  face  to 
face  relationship  between  the  member  and  the  source  and  2)  Indirect  sources 
that  Involve  Impersonal  relationships.  With  regard  to  proximity,  some 
sources  provide  information  to  the  member  at  a  point  most  proximate  to 
the  point  of  the  decision  while  others  are  antecedent.  Table  5.2  shows 
the  classification  of  major  sources  according  to  these  two  variables. 

Second,  DSG  publications,  Whip  Notices,  the  conmittee  report  and 
staff  inputs  act  as  carriers  for  information  provided  By  other  sources. 


Proximity 


Table  5.2 
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Classification  of  Major  Congressional  Information 
Sources  by  Proximateness  and  Directness 

*  -  Directness 


' 

Personal 

Impersonal 

Committee  Chairman 

Doormen 

Committee  Members 

Caucus  Recording 

Proximate 

Other  Members 

Party  Leaders 

State  Delegation 

Debate 

Personal  Staff 

Committee  Members 

DSG  Publications 

Other  Members 

Whip  Notice 

Antecedent 

State  Delegation 

Media/Reading 

Personal  Staff 

Committee  Report 

Dear  Colleague 
Interest  Groups 
Constituents 

Policy  Committees 

/ 


/ 


Both  DSG  and  Whip  Notices  give  the  committee  position.  DSG  provides 
positions  taken  by  Interest  groups  and  by  the  Administration.  The  com¬ 
mittee  report  contains  the  positions  of  key  Congressmen  and  Interest 
groups.  Staff  Input  often  Involves  consultation  with  the  committee  and 
the  staffs  of  other  members,  constituents,  and  bureaucrats.  As  such, 
these  sources  constitute  collective  channels  of  Information. 


Several  members  argued  that  they  did  In  fact  use  the  same  Informa¬ 
tion  sources  for  each  and  every  vote.  One  member  described  his  standard 
procedure:  "My  staff  gives  me  a  packet  for  each  bill  that's  up.  It 
contains  a  copy  of  the  bill,  the  Report,  DSG,  and  samples  of  correspon¬ 
dence  we've  received  tin  It."  Another  described  a  routine  search  process: 
"The  day  before  the  vote.  I'll  look  at  the  bill,  the  Report,  the  Whip  and 
DSG  summaries.  Legislative  Staff  Summary,  a  sample  of  the  mall,  and  staff 
assessments  of  district  relatedness." 

Other  members  acknowledged  a  normal  or  typical  scan  for  Information 
but  noted  that  there  are  some  votes  that  do  fall  outside  the  realm  of  the 
routine.  As  one  member  emphasized,  "Not  all  votes  are  normal.  You  use 
different  sources  on  different  votes."  For  another,  "Ninety  percent  of 
— my  decisions  do  not  Involve  substantive  Information.-  But,  ten  percent  do," 
Table  5.3  Is  a  listing  of  Information  source  by  vote.  It  clearly 
shows  that  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  variation  In  the  mention  of  sources 
from  vote  to  vote.  There  are  votes  on  which  normal  sources  (i.e.,  those 
most  frequently  mentioned  such  as  D5G,  staff.  Whip  Notices,  and  committee 
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reportLare  relied  on  and  other  votes  where  atypical  sources  come  into 
play,  Woreoyer,  reliance  on  i.jrmal  soarces  varies  from  issue  to  issue. 
DS$  is  mentioned  as  an  information  source  By  sixty^seven  percent  of  the 
interviewees  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  By  no  memBer  on  the  Saccharin  vote. 
The  mention  of  staff  varies  from  a  high  of.  sixty-seven  percent  on  HUD  to 
no  mention  on  FAA,  Public  Works  conference,  and  the  Second  Budget.  Whip 
notices  *re  mentioned  by  as  many  as  sixty-three  percent  on  the  Second 
Budget  vote  and  By  no  memBer  on  the  Ethics  and  the  NASA  votes.  The  com¬ 
mittee  report  is  cited  as  an  information  source  by  fifty  percent  of  the 
interviewees  on  Marine  Mammal  and  by  more  on  Ethics  and  the  Nuclear  Navy. 

Personal  staff,  DSG  publications.  Whip  Notices,  and  committee 
reports  are  mentioned  on  practically  all  votes  but  were  cited  less  on  two 
types  of  votes:  those  that  might  be  considered  visible  and  salient  and 
those  that  had  been  seen  before.  In  both  cases  members  had  low  informa¬ 
tion  needs  since  they  already  had  something  on  which  to  rely. 

Whip  Notices  were  mentioned  most  on  fiscal  votes  (Tax,  Budgetl, 
Arab  Boycott,  and  EPA; infrequently  on  Ethics,  Saccharin,  the  Pay  Raise, 
Rhodesian  Chrome,  and  amendments  (Nuclear  Navy,  Snow  Removal,  and  Foreign 
Aid  reductions). 

Committee  reports  were  frequently  mentioned  when  the  committee 
was  divided  (Common  Situs,  Public  Works,  Marine  Mammal,  and  the  Hatch 
Act!  or  when  the  comnlttee  evinced  unanimity  on  a  controversial  matter 
(Arab  Boycott!.  Reports  were  not  perceived  as  an  important  information 
source  on  major  Issues  (Ethics,  Rhodesian  Chrome,  Strip  Mining,  Energy 
Department,  Saccharin,  Water  Projects,  and  the  Pay  Raise!  on  which  the 
member  himself  was  already  likely  to  be  informed  and  those  low-grade 


votes  on  which  he.  might  have  received  a  synopsis  of  committee  action  from 
another  source  (Nuclear  Navy*  NASA,  FAA,  EPA,  Romanian  Earthquake,  House 
Assassinations,  Snow  Removal,  Countercyclical,  HUD,  and  Foreign  Aid). 

Personal  staff  contributed  the  most  ott  those  votes  that  were  either 

■j 

extremely  controversial  and  complex  (Rhodesian  Chrome,  Budget  I,  Foreign  , 
Aid,  Clean  Air,  Hatch  Act,  and  Saccharin}  or  low  grade  and  complex  (NASA, 
EPA,  Marine  Manmal }  or  Involved  grant  programs  (Countercyclical,  HUD,  and 
School  Lunch}.  Personal  staff  was  mentioned  least  on  votes  that  members 
usually  knew  something  about  from  conversations  with  other  members  (Ethics 
Nuclear  Navy  debate.  Government  Reorganization,  House  Assassinations, 

Public  Works,  the  second  Budget  resolution,  the  Hyde  Amendment,  and  the 
Pay  Raise). 

DSG  input  was  highest  on  issues  that  were  hoc  but  complex  (Tax, 

Arab  Boycott,  Clean  Air,  and  the  Water  Projects)  and  those  low  grade  votes 
for  which  little  information  was  available  (Romanian  Earthquake,  EPA,  and 
Foreign  Aid}.  It  was  lowest  on  relatively  straight  forward  hot  Issues  and 
all  types  of  Issues  for  which  Information  was  plentiful. 

Other  sources,  not  so  prominent  in  the  total  breakdown  of  sources, 
were  mentioned  with  a  high  frequency  on  certain  bills.  Indicating  that  the 
Information  contributions  of  various  atypical  sources  are  highly  contextual. 

Committee  chairmen  were  mentioned  In  forty-three  percent  of  the 
Interviews  concerning  the  Ethics  vote. 

Committee  members  were  mentioned  when  they  themselves  became 
major  combatants  on  the  floor:  House  Assassinations,  Marine  Manmal,  and 
the  second  Budget  resolution. 

State  delegation  members  were  most  prominent  as  an  information 
source  on  two  major  grant  programs:  Countercyclical  and  HUD. 
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Party  leaders  were  perceived  By  many  as  Informative  on  the  Ethics 

vote. 

DeBate  was  most  mentioned  as  an  Information  source  on  those  Bills 
that  were  handled  on  short  suspenses  (amendments  such  as  Nuclear  Navy, 
Soldwater,  and  Snow  Removal}  and  those  bills  that  tended  to  Involve  a 
high  level  of  disagreement  (Energy  Department,  the  first  Budget  vote,  and 
the  Hatch  Act  revisions}. 

Other  members  not  on  the  conmlttfce  or  In  the  state  delegation  were 
most  prominently  mentioned  on  both  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Goldwater 
Amendment — two  instances  of  attempts  by  floor  members  to  override  the 
committee. 

Constituents  were  mentioned  as  an  Information  source  In  forty- 
seven  percent  of  the  interviews  on  Saccharin.  Constituents  were  also 
slightly  mentioned  on  other  hot  bills  such  as  the  Energy  Department  Rill, 
Clean  Air,  and  the  Hatch  revisions. 

Interest  groups  were  mentioned  by  approximately  twenty  percent  on 
Cotnnon  Situs,  Marine  Mammal,  and  Clean  Air — Issues  where  groups  did  make 
a  determined  effort  to  Influence  Congress. 

Media/reading  was  an  Information  factor  on  the  highly  visible  votes: 
Tax,  Common  Situs,  Energy  Department,  Hyde,  Saccharin,  Water  Projects,  and 
Pay  Raise. 

Personal  experience  was  mentioned  In  approximately  one-fifth  of 
the  Interviews  concerning  both  Rhodesian  Chrome  and  the  Hyde  Anti -Abortion 
Amendmentr-issues  that  had  been  faced  In  the  previous  Congress, 

Dear  Colleague  letters  were  judged  as  an  information  source  on  the 
Foreign  Aid  cut  vote. 

Experience  the  last  time  up  was  viewed  as  Important  by  some  on  four 
votes:  Rhodesian  Chrome,  Debt  Collection  Practices,  Strip  Mining,  and 
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the  Anti -Abortion  Amendment, 

I 

To  sunmarize  the  distribution  of  sources  by  yote,  data  presented 
In  Table  5,3  shows  that  there  Is  significant  variation,  according  to  vote, 
in  member  use  of  various  normal  as  well  as  atypical  information  sources. 
Normal  sources  CDSQ.  party  material ,„staff,  committee  report}  are  used  if 
the  menber  has  an  information  need— i.e. ,  if  the  vote  is  both  unfamiliar 
to  him  and  at  least  somewhat  important.  These  normal  sources  are  sup¬ 
plemented  fay  atypical  sources  under  various  special  circumstances. 

Testing  the  specific  relationships  of  Proposition  6  Cthat  low- 

* 

profile  votes  will  be  dominated  primarily  by  narrow  sources  of  Information, 
while  hot  issues  will  Involve  broader  input)  with  Table  5.3  provides 
results  that  are  Inconclusive.  Supportive  Is  the  finding  that  extremely 
high  profile  votes— Strip  Mining,  Clean  Air,  Hyde,  and  Water  Projects— 
Involve  high  levels  of  Input  from  the  member's  own  general  reading  of 
media.  Disaffirming  Is  the  finding  that  on  low-profile  votes  such  as 
NASA,  FAA,  EPA,  HUD,  Countercyclical,  Marine  Mammal,  and  School  Lunch,  In¬ 


formation  Is  provided  not  by  committee  members  or  affected  interest  groups, 
but  by  DSG,  Whip  R« jorts,  and  staff.  Yet,  there  Is  the  possibility  that 

i  41 

these  normal  source;  may  very  well  be  based  on  subsystem  sources. 


Sources  by  Issue  Characteristics 


Information  sources  were  arrayed  by  issue  characteristic.  These 
distributions  are  contained  in  Appendix  F. 

These  data  do  not  show  a  marked  variation  in  Information  sources 


by  Issue  characteristics.  Only  eleven  percent  of  the  arrays  Involve  dis¬ 
tributions  where  the  mention  of  a  source  varies  more  than  nine  percent 
under  different  values  uf  the  same  issue  characteristic. 


These  variations  of  nine  percent  or  greater  do  permit  the  Identi¬ 
fication  of  some  correlates  of  Information  sources— l.e. ,  the  values  of 
Issue  characteristics  under  which  a  source  Is  more  likely  to  be  mentioned 
than  not.  Table  5.4  presents  these  significant  correlates  of  each  In¬ 
formation  source. 

The  Issue  characteristic  that  Is  associated  with  the  most  varia¬ 
tion  Is  type  of  rule.  It  Is  associated  with  the  variations  of  four  sources 
Indicating  that,  on  closed  rules,  party  Whip  Notices  provide  Information, 
while  under  more  open  circumstances  the  member  relies  on  staff  and  personal 
reading.  Other  characteristics  associated  with  the  variation  of  at  least 
three  sources  are:  complexity,  constituency  awareness,  renomination 
effects,  margin  of  the  rule,  and  presidential  Involvement.  Character¬ 
istics  not  associated  with  any  variations  are  conflict,  major  status ,  CQ 
Story,  Washington  Post  8ox  Score,  Index  of  Likeness,  and  amount  of  money. 
The  three  categories  of  Indicators— perceptual ,  objective,  and  subjective- 
are  associated  with  an  equal  percent  of  variations. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  relationship  between  type  of  source 
and  kind  of  vote,  the  breakdown  of  sources  by  Issue  characteristics  offers 
only  mixed  support  for  proposition  6.  Supportive  Is  the  fact  that  commit¬ 
tee  members,  presumably  a  narrow  Information  source,  are  more  apt  to  be 
mentioned  on  complex  and  technical  votes.  Yet,  contrary  to  proposition  6, ■ 
Whip  Notices  and  DSG  Publications,  presumably  broader  sources  (although 
as  mentioned  earlier,  they  may  In  fact  be  based  on  the  comnlttee) ,  are 
also  prevalent  In  many  low  profile  situations.  Also  disaffirming  are 
the  following  findings:  a)  Whip  notices  are  more  often  mentioned  on 
Issues  Involving  low  constituency  awareness,  and  the  absence  of  perceived 
renomination  and  reelection  effects  and  b)  DSG  Is  mentioned  when  the  Issue 
Is  defined  as  complex,  technical,  and  not  Involving  constituency  awareness 
or  renomination  or  reelection  effects. 
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Thus,  in  sum,  the  data  in  Table  5.4  show  that  the  use  of  informa¬ 
tion  sources  yaries  according  to  only  some  issue  characteristics,  Variation 
-in!  members' mention  of  information  sources  occurs  more  by  vote  than  by 
issue  characteristics. 

Control s 

A  reading  of  general  literature  concerning  congressional  informa¬ 
tion  sources  together  with  statements  of  members  suggests  that  the  use  of 
various  sources  may  be  related  to  certain  member  background  character¬ 
istics.  As  Ornstein  has  written,  "Legislative  information  is  not  a 
monolithic  entity.  Different  legislators,  at  different  times,  will  have 

a? 

very  different  information  requirements  before  being  able  to  cast  votes." 

Several  of  the  participants  in  the  study  noted  that  seniority 
strongly  affects  the  member's  use  of  information  sources.  As  one  ex¬ 
pressed. 

The  first  term  you're  here,  you  must  rely  on  the  legislative 
system— I  mean  you  must  turn  to  other  members  and  something 
like  DSG.  After  that,  you  develop  a  familiarity  with  the  stuff 
that  coires  through— you  know,  these  routine  authorizations  and 
appropriations.  You  get  to  know  what  they  are. 

Other  more  senior  members,  expeclally  those  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Appropriations,  noted  that  senior  members  usually  do  not  have  time  to 
keep  up  with  the  flow  of  information.  As  a  senior  Democrat  on  Ways  and 
Means  emphasized,  "I'm  too  busy  to  read  the  Report,  DSG,  and  Whip  Advis¬ 
ories.  I  rely  on  my  own  network  and  ray  past  experience." 

To  examine  the  relationship  between  source  and  seniority  and 
other  posslhle  relationships  with  other  background  variables,  cross¬ 
tabulations  were  run  between  selected  sources  and  selected  background 
characteristics.  Only  a  few  significant  relationships  were  discovered. 
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Table  5.5  displays  the  ueaningful  relationships  between  use 
of  source  and  member's  backgroui.i  factors.  Those  data  show  that  back¬ 
ground  controls  do  account  for  ^  variation;  although  slight.  In 
members'  use  of  sources.  South  ’ n  Democrats  and  Republicans  tend  to 
rely  on  Whip  Notices  more  than  Northern  Democrats.  Freshmen  use  Whip 
Notices  at  a  rate  twice  as  high  n-5  .hair  more  senior  counterparts.  It 
ts  interesting  that  those  with  Folow  average  party  support  scores  mention 
party  whip  notices  at  a  slight!;'  M^r  rate  than  those  with  higher 
scores.  Those  with  above  average  ADA  scores  mention  DSG  at  a  rate  twice 
as  high  as  those  with  below  aver 30?  scores.  Junior  members  reference 
committee  reports  slightly  more  frequently  than  more  senior  representa¬ 
tives.  Finally,  those  with  above  average  presidential  support  scores  for 
the  95th  Congress  are  slightly  more  likely  to  mention  the  White  House  as 
an  Information  source  than  those  with  scores  below  average. 

In  addition  to  background  controls,  It  was  thought  that  Input 
from  Individual  actors  and  force  field  volume  may  provide  alternative 

*  *  r* 

explanations  to  variable  use  of  Information  sources.  Specifically,  It 
was  felt  that,  with  regard  to  Individual  sources,  If  an  actor  was  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  member  to  be  making  a  decision  input,  the  actor  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  mentioned  by  the  member  as  an  Information  source. 

Also,  with  regard  to  force  field  volume,  It  was  felt  that  a  low  volume 
of  communication's  would  likely  be  associated  with  normal  information 
sources  while  a  high  volume  would  be  associated  with  atypical  ones. 

Tables  5.6  and  5.7  display  sources  with  control  by  force  field 
input  and  force  field  volume.  As  will  he  recalled  from  Chapter  IV, 
force  field  Is  a  concept  used  by  John  Kingdon  to  Identify  all  the  relevant 
communications  a  memher  recalls  concerning  a  particular  decision.  Generally 
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Table  5.5 


Meaningful  Relationships  between  L'ze  of  Information  Sources  and 
Members  Background  Characteristics:  the  Percentage  of 
.  Interviews  In  which  Members  Mentioned  Different 
Information  Sources  Under  Various 
Control  fairies 


%  Mentioning 
Use  of 
Whip  Notice 


%  Mentioning 
Use  of 
Whip  Notice 


X  Mentioning 
Use  of 
Whip  Notice 


X  Mentioning 
Use  of 
DSG 


Party 

Northern  Southern 

Democrats  ,  Democrats  Republ leans 

183!  213!  313! 

Length  of  Service 

Fresh.  2-5  years  6-11  years  12+  years 
31  %  24%  183!  163! 

Party  Unity  214 

Below  Average  Above  Average 

273!  203! 

ADA  Scores 

Below  Average  Above  Average 

193!  373! 


Length  of  Service 

3!  Mentioning  Fresh.  2-5  years  6-11  years  12+  years 

Use  of 

the  Report  - 163! -  1735  :  103! - - "123! - 


Presidential  Support  Scope  95th  Congress 

%  Mentioning  Below  Average  Above  Average 

Use  of 
White  House 


8% 


14% 


J 
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Tabl*  5.6 


Information  Sources  Controlled  f"*  Tcrce  Field  Sources:  the  Percentage  of 
Interviews  In  which  Members  /..ironed  an  Information  Source  After 
Mentioning  Source  as  a  Force  Field  Input 


Mention  of  Chairman 
as  Information  Source 

Mention  of  Chairman  as  Input 

No  Yes 

hr  m 

Mention  of  Committee  Member  as  Input 

Mention  of  Committee  Member 

No 

Yes 

as  Information  Source 

*  "a 

Ji  ,557 

! 

Mention  of  State  Delegation  as  Input 

Mention  of  State  Delegation 

No 

Yes 

as  Information  Source 

~T% 

m 

Mention  of  Party  Leader  as  Input 

Mention  of  Party  Leader 

No 

Yes 

as  Information  Source 

2T 

m 

Mention  of  Other  Members  as  Input 

Mention  of  Other  Members 

No 

Yes 

as  Information  Source 

T% 

W 

Mention  of  Personal  Staff  as  Input 

Mention  of  Personal  Staff 

No 

''  Yes 

as  Information  Source 

T5% 

5ST 

Mention  of  Constituents  as  Input 

Mention  of  Constituents 

No 

Yes 

as  Information  Source 

Si 

TTT 

Mention  of  Private  Groups  as  Input 

Mention  of  Private  Groups 

No 

Yes 

as  Information  Source 

W 

m 

Mention  of  White  House  as  Input 

Mention  of  the  White  House 

No 

Yes 

as  Information  Source 

IT 

m 

! 


1 


Atypical  Normal 
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Table  5.7 

Information  Sources  Controlled  by  Force  Field  Volume:  the  Percentage  of 
Interviews  In  which  Members  Mentioned  Different  Information  Sources 
when  Force  Field  Volume  Is  Below  and  Above  Average 

Force  Field  Volume 


Below  Average  Above  Average 


Whip  Notice 

232 

\  222 

DSG 

27 

x  32 

Report 

17 

11 

Personal  Staff 

29 

39 

Committee  Members 

11 

16 

White  House 

9% 

212 

Constituents 

3 

9 

Interest  Groups 

3 

7 

the  data  tn  TAhle  5.5  support  .the  supposition  that  a  member's  Information 
sources  are  related  to  who  he  hears  from  and  from  how  many  he  hears.  ■ 

Table  5.6  clearly  shows  that  the  i  nability  that  an  actor  will  he  men-r 
tloned  as  an  information  source  Is  significantly  increased  If  that 
meroher  ts  first  mentioned  as  an  ii.put. 

Table  5.7  displays  Information  sources  as  controlled  for  by 
force  field  volume.  It  supports  two  conclusions.  First,  all  of  the 
atypical  sources  are  more  likely  to  Be  an  information  source  when  force 
field  volume  is  aBove  average.  Secondly,  normal  sources  seen  to  he 
relatively  unaffected  By  force  field  volume.  Only  personal  staff  seems 
to  he  appreciably  mentioned  more  when  force  field  volume  is  ahove 
average.  Committee  reports  and  Whip  Notices  are  mentioned  more,  however, 
when  force  field  volume  is  below  average.  In  sum.  Congressmen  pay 
attention  to  normal  information  sources  when  the  communications  volume 
Is  lower.  When  the  volume  Is  higher,  certain  atypical  sources  are  more 
likely  to  be  mentioned  along  with  normal  sources, while  committee  report 
is  not  likely  to  be  as  Important. 

Conclusion  to  Proposition  6 

To  conclude  the  discussion  of  proposition  6,  tests  hy  vote  reveal 
that  members  mention  different  information  sources  on  different  pieces  of  - 
•legislation.  Evidently,  different  Issues  pose  different  information  needs 
for  the  member  that  cannot  he  satisfied  hy  consistently  referencing  a 
single  source  or  a  set  of  sources.  In  most  instances,  normal  Information 
channels  suffice.  Under  several  noted  special  circumstances,  however, 
members  turn  to  atypical  sources.  Although  there  are  slight  relationships 
between  member  Background  and  information  sources  and  Between  force  field 


characteristics  and  Information  sources,  the  relationship  between  source 
and  type  of  vote  seems  Independent  of  them.  Few  relationships  exist 
between  source  and  Issue  characteristics. 

8.  PROPOSITION  7:  The  Volume  (How  Many  Sources)  of  Information  A 
Congressman  Refers  to  Varies  According  to  the  Kind  of  Issue  Involved 

A  major  conclusion  In  Kingdon  Is  that  ".  .  .  Congressmen  confine 

their  searches  for  Information  only  to  the  most  routine  and  easily  avail- 
43 

»b!e  sources."  Applying  the  theories  of  "problemlstlc  search"  and 

"satlsfyclng"  to  the. legislative  information  network,  Klngdon  concludes 

that  most  Congressmen  ".  .  .  engage  In  an  extended  search  for  Information 
44 

only  rarely  ..."  In  other  words,  most  members  use  the  same  search 
procedures  on  most  Issues. 

In  describing  their  own  Information  procedures,  several  members 
corroborated  the  notion  cf  a  single  process.  When  asked  "From  where  did 
you  obtain  Information,"  several  answered,  "the  usual  process"  or  "the 
normal  procedure."  The  following  quotes  are  examples  of  members'  des¬ 
criptions  of  standardized  procedures  for  all  decisions: 

If  I  do  anything,  I  take  a  passing  look  at  DSG. 

For  most  votes,  you  know  all  you  have  to  to  make  a  yea  or  nay  decision. 

There  Is  no  need  for  extended  research. 

I  rely  totally  on  DSG,  Library  of  Congress  stuff  and  Ways  and  Means  staff. 

I  read  the  Whip  Advisory  on  everything  and  get  it  all  from  there. 

The  conditional  approach  implies  a  process  that  is  much  more  variable. 

It  Is  Infered  that  low  grade  Issues  involve  no  more  than  perfunctory  search, 
but  hot  issues  witness  an  extraordinary,  broader  search  for  Information.  Klngdon 
accepts  the  notion  of  a  variable  search  process.  In  his  words,  "There  is  more 


reading,  talking,  and  seeking  out  of  Information  during  consideration  of 

45 

the  hlghest-sallence  Issues  than  with  other  Issues."  .  But,  this  occurs 
only  rarely  for  the  member  "...  only  when  confronted  with  some  unusual 
problems."^6 

Several  members  spoke  of  c  pronounced  variation  In  Information 

scan,  as  shown  by  the  following  statements: 

To  Inform  myself,  I  merely  go  to  two  or  three  on  each  side  and  hear 
what  they  have  to  say.  If  I'm  confused,  I  go  to  two  or  three  more.  . 

Intense  conflict  clearly  raises  a  different  perspective.  Routine 
matters  Involve  different  Information  gathering  procedures  than 
those  not  so  routine.  On  those  not  so  routine  you  must  visit 
with  other  members. 

For  every  vote  you  try  to  get  all  the  facts.  Sometimes  you  can  do 
this  by  just  going  to  DSG  publications.  At  other  times,  especially 
when  the  vote  Is  controversial  and  my  constituency  Is  Involved  or 
affected,  I  go  to  committee  members,  state  delegation  members,  and. 

If  I  have  to,  to  debate. 

What  Is  a  routine  Information  procedure  on  one  Issue  may  not  be 
routine  for  another.  What's  routine  for  one  member  may  not  be 
routine  to  another  because  of  Interest  and  Involvement. 

To  test  proposition  7  and  to  address  the  disparity  between  the 
routine  and  variable  perspectives,  two  tests  were  made. 

First,  the  number  of  Information  sources  cited  In  each  Interview 
session  were  counted  and  categorized  as  being  above  or  below  the  mean 
number  of  contacts  (the  average  for  all  respondents  was  approximately  two 
Information  sources  for  vote).  The  distribution  of  above  and  below  mean 
sources  were  then  cross-tabulated  by  vote  and  Issue  characteristics' 
Indicators.  It  was  felt  that  If  proposition  7  Is  correct,  the  number  of 
members  having  above  mean  sources  should  vary  from  Issue  to  Issue,  with 
hot  Issues  Involving  a  preponderance  of  above  mean  sources. 

The  second  test  Involves  Inspection  of  the  responses  of  all 
members  for  whom  four  or  more  questionnaires  are  available.  It  was  felt 
that  if  proposition  7  is  valid,  the  responses  of  those  who  were  Interviewed 
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numerous  times  should  evince  diversified  search  procedures,  as  seen  In 
the  mention  of  different  sources  on  different  votes. 

Table  5.8  displays  a  general  frequency  distribution  of  all  members 
for  all  Issues,  Overall,  most  members  rel 
when  making  a  decision,  giving  superficial 

scan  generalization.  It  is  int.:  ““ting  thejt  for  seven  percent  of  the 
decisions,  no  information  source  was  mentioned.  In  these  cases,  members 


ed  on  only  one  or  two  sources 
support  to  the  perfunctory 


by  Issue  characteristics 
search. 


acknowledged  that  "There  wasn’t  much  on  It 
Cross jtabulatlons  by  both  votes  ancj 
reveal  meaningful  variation  in  Information 

Table  5.9  shows  that  how  many  information  sources  members  refer 
to  depends  on  the  vote  at  hand.  The  percert  of  members  with  above  mean 
Information  sources  varies  from  vote  to  vote,  from  a  high  of  eighty  per-> 
cent  on  Clean  Air  to  a  low  of  thirteen  percent  on  the  FAA  vote.  For 

eight  of  the  votes  studied— including  some  of  the  more  controversial  ones 

» 

such  as  the  Arab  Boycott,  Energy  Department,  Clean  Air,  Hyde,  Hatch,  and 
Hater  Projects— -more  than  half  of  those  interviewed  had  above  mean  In¬ 
formation  sources.  In  contrast,  for  twelve  votes,  less  than  thirty  per- 
v (l  .  . 

cent  of  the  Interviewees  had  above  mean  information  sources.  The 

twelve  are  basically  of  three  types:  1  )  low  grade  votes  (FAA,  House 


Assassinations,  NASA,  Romanian  Earthquake,  Public  Works,  and  HUD), 

2)  votes  with  short  parliamentary  suspenses  CNuclear  Navy,  Snow  Removal, 

- 

and  Saccharin),  and  3)  hot  votes  for  which  the  member  Is  usually  already 
fairly  well  Informed  (Pay  Raise,  Ethics,  anjd  the  Budget). 

I  -  ■ 

Tables  5.10  to  5.12  show  significant  variation  in  the  information 

i 

volume  by  issue  characteristics.  Fifty  percent  of  the  distributions  involve 

i  ■ 

variation  In  ijbove  mean  information  sourced  in  excess  of  nine  percent. 
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Table  5.8 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Information  Sources:  the  Percentage  of 
Interviews  In  which  Members  Mentioned  Various  Numbers 
of  Information  Sources 


Number  of  Sources  Percent  of  Total 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7% 

29 

26 

23 

10 

5 
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Table  5.12 


Information  Volume  by  Subjective  Issue  Characteristics:  the  Percentage 
of  Interviews  in  which  Members  Cited  an  Above  Average  Number  of 
Information  Sources  (l.e..  Three  or  more  Sources)  under 
Various  Conditions  of  Perceptual  Indicators 


Above  Mean 

Newness 

Specificity 

Change 

Number  of 

No  Yes, 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Sources 

. r1 1111  ■ '  ■ 

39$  381 

39$ 

37$ 

(31$ 

43$) 

C  )  ■  Variation  of  ten  percent  or  more  among  categories 
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A  higher  volume  of  Information  screes  ts  associated  with,  votes  considered 
complex,  technical,  conflictaal,  major,  and  tough,  and  those  involving 
Mil,  an  open  rule,  above  average  adoption  of  the  rule,  an  amendment  over 
conroittee  objection,  a  minority  report.  -Washing torr  Post  Box  Score, 

Congress  as  Initiator  and  modifier,  above  average  policy  time  frame, 
Steering  and  Policy  Ccmnittee  policy  endorsements,  and  ahioye  average 
force  field  volume.  Most  of  the  correlates  of  high  volume  Information 
are  bot  characteristics.  Exceptions  are  those  votes  defined  as  complex 
and  technical.  Arrays,' by  these  characteristics  reveal  that  extended 
search  occurs  on  both  hot  and  low  profile  Issues.  Although  one  member 
insisted  that  "On  old  Issues,  there  just  Isn’t  an  Information  need," 
this  study  shows  no  difference  In  terras  of  information  volume  between 
old  and  new  policy  questions. 

The  second  test— Inspection  of  information  processes  of  the 
fifty-one  members  for  which  there  are  four  or  more  questionnaires— reveals 
that  eighty  percent  of  the  interviewed  legislators  evince  what  might  be 
described  as  a  diversified  information  process.  They  mention  different 
sources  and  have  a  different  information  volume  on  different  pieces  of 
legislation.  For  only  twenty  percent  of  the  legislators  for  whom  four 
or  more  questionnaires  were  collected  was  there  anything  resembling  a 

routine  search  procedure— i.e.,  use  of  the  same  sources  and  the  same  ■ 

47 

information  scan  In  most  cases. 

Control s 

Interviews  suggested  that  there  may  be  relationships  hetween 
information  volume  and  whether  a  member  yoted  yea  or  nay,  a  member's 
election  status,  and  length  of  service.  With  regard  to  yea  or  nay,  a 
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member  argued  that  "If  you're  for  ft,  there  Is  no  need  to  get  Into  a  vote. 
You  tend  pa  slaff  off."  With  regard  to  election  status,  several  members 
noted  that  those  who  are  electorally  insecure  "need  to  get  into  it  more 
Because  tie  ramifications  of  their  actions  are  more  awesome."  Finally, 
numerous  legislators  contended  that  junior  members,  in  comparison  to 
those  more  senior,  have  Information  needs  that  require  extensive  search. 

Tible  5.13  exhibits  Information  volume  as  controlled  by  these 
variables.  These  data  show  that  there  are  meaningful  differences  in 
the  volums  of  information  a  member  references  and  these  variables.  Those 
who  vote  yea  (not  nay  as  the  member  insisted),  are  electorally  marginal, 
from  a  sw  tch  district,  more  junior,  and  have  a  higher  volume  of  informa¬ 
tion. 


Conclusion  to  Proposition  7 

| 

To  conclude  the  discussion  of  proposition  7,  on  some  Issues, 
members  make  a  perfunctory  scan,  and  on  others  they  engage  In  extra¬ 
ordinary  Search.  These  variations  do  not  neatly  coincide  according  to 


a  hot/low  profile  distir  tion.  Instead,  search  seems  to  vary  more  by 
complexity/technical  1 -y,  parliamentary  suspense,  as  well  as  by  hot/low 
profile  status.  High  volume  search  is  associated  with  hot  Issues  that 
do  not  personally  affect  the  member,  votes  without  short  parliamentary 
suspense,  and  low  profile  votes  that  are  complex  and  technical.  On  these 
kind  of  vdtes,  members  are  likely  to  refer  to  many  sources  of  Information. 


Relationships  Between  Number  of  Information  Sources  Cited  and  Certain 
Background  Characteristics  of  Members:  the  Percentage  of  Inter¬ 
views  In  which  Members  Mentioned  Above  Average  Information 
Sources  (Three  or  More  Sources)  under  Various 
Control  Categories 

Percent  with  an  Above  Average 

Information  Volume _  Control s 


Yes/No  Vote 

Member  Voted  Member  Voted 

”  — Yes  ,  No 

34 X  41 % 

Election  Results 

Members  from 

Close  Marginal  Safe 

Seats  Seats  Seats/ 

15*  44%  39% 

District  Party  Control  Switch  Status 

Members  from  Members  not  from 

Switch  District  Switch  District 

52%  38% 


Length  of  Service 

Freshmen  2-5  years  6-11  years  12+  years 
48%  42%  34%  25% 


/Classification  by  election  results  are  based  on  1976  election  results 
according  to  the  following  categories: 

Close  ■  50%  to  52%  of  the  vote; 

Marginal  Is  from  52%  to  55%;  and 
Safe  Is  55%  plus. 
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C,  PROPOSITION  8:  Perceptloit  of  the  Adequacy 

'  'Of  Information 'Varies' According  to-  the  Kind.  of  Issueat 


^General 

Altbajgh,  as  noted  at  tiia  Laginning  of  this  chapter*  lack  of 

information  is  considered  a  cha  rac  ter i stlc  of  the  congressional  informa¬ 
tion  process,  in  only  eleven  percent  of  the  interviews  did  members  note 

that  they  felt  inadequately  informed. 

Table  5.14  gives  the  distribution  of  responses  to  the  question: 


"How  informed  did  you  feel  on  this  decision?"  It  shows  that  most 
classify  their  level  of  information  in  the  "moderate"  or  "somewhat" 
category  and  the  "very  well"  category.  Table  5.15  presents  a  list  of 
verbal  descriptions  that  members  offered  for  each  of  the  response  categories 
available  to  them  for  the  level  of  information  question.  It  shows  that 
those  classifying  their  information  level  as  "not  much"  do  not  feel  In¬ 
formed  on  the  issue  and  feel  their  knowledge  is  below  average.  Conversely, 
those  classifying  their  information  as  "very  well"  consider  themselves 
to  he  above  average  in  knowledge,  due  to  either  committee  responsibilities 


or  Intimate  Involvement.  Those  classifying  their  information  level  as 
“somewhat"  fall  somewhere  In  between.  They  feel  they  have  enough  in¬ 
formation  to  adequately  or  comfortably  rnakej  a  yea/nay  vote. 


The  distribution  of  responses  to  the  question  on  level  of  Informa¬ 
tion  by  vote  reveals  that  a  member's  level  of  information  varies  from  vote 
to  vote.  Table  5,16  presents  this  distribution,  "Not  much"  responses 
vary  from  a  high  of  sixty  percent  mention  on  the  FAA  yote  to  a  low  of  no 
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Table  5.14 

Distrl&ution  of  Responses  to  the  Question:  "How 
Informed  Did  You  Feel  on  This  Decision?" 

Level  of  Information 


Not  Much 

11* 

Somewhat 

46* 

Very  Well 

43* 

351 
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Verbal  Responses  to  Closed  Answer  Question 
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mention  on  Ethics  and  several  other  votes.  "Very  well"  responses  vary 

■  i 

from  ninety- four  percent  on  the  pay  raise  to  no  mention  on  the  FAA  vote. 
Low  profile  votes  such  as  NASA,  r*A,  and  Romanian  Earthquake  are  associ¬ 
ated  with  above  average  "not  much"  responses  and  below  average  responses 
In  the  "somewhat"  and  "very  well"  categories.  Hot  votes  such  as  Ethics, 
Rhodesian  Chrome,  Conmon  Situs,  Energy  Department,  the  second  Budget, 

Hyde  Amendment  and  Pay  Raise  are  associated  with  Inordinately  high  "very 
well"  responses  and  zero  percent  In  the  "not  much"  category.  Low  profile' 


or  short  suspense  bills  such  as  Nuclear  Navy,  Goldwater  Amendment, 

* 

Marine  Mammal,  EPA,  and  Arab  Boycott  and  comp! ex/technl cal /sped all  zed 
votes  such  as  Tax  and  Clean  Air  are  associated  with  below  average  "very 
well”  responses. 

The  reasons  for  these  variations  are  best  provided  in  members' 
words.  One  member  noted. 

We  are  usually  prepared  on  major  bills  and  significant  amendments 
to  them.  Divisions  in  committee  which  occur  on  Important  votes 
provide  safeguards  by  communicating  to  the  member  that  there  will 
be  a  fight,  and  he  better  inform  himself.  On  things  not  so 
Important,  you  fly  by  the  seat  of  your  pants. 

Another  argued  that 

The’  more  controversy,  the  more  you'll  know  about  it.  If  you  are 
to  be  respected  by  your  colleagues,  you  should  be  able  to  talk  the 
pro:,  and  cons  on  an  issue.  When  there  Is  less  controversy  and 
- emotion  and  more  complexity,"  a  member  is  not  likely  to  know.  . * 

Another  noted  that 

On  major  bills  you  get  stuff  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Congressional  Research  Organization,  and  party  and  factional 
groups.  There  is  usually  an  abundance  of  information  that 
allows  you  to  get  familiar  with  basic  issues.  On  minor  Issues 
you  just  don't  get  much  information.  You  often  have  to  guess. 
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-Leyel  Sy  Issue  Characteristics 

The  array  of  level  of  information  by  various  indicators  of  issue 
characteristics  reveals  that  there  are  meaningful  differences  in  perceiyed 
level  qf  information  among  various  values  of  issue  characteristics.  The 
arrays  are  presented  in  Appendix  G,  with  significant  differences  specially 
marked-More  than  sixty-five  percent  of  these  distributions  Involve  meaning¬ 
ful  differences  (in  excess  of  nine  percent  variation!  among  values  of 
Issue  characteristics.  - —  . 

The  Issue  characteristics' correlates  of  Information  leyel  provide 
overwhelming  support  for  the  directional  relationships  predicted  by  pro¬ 
position  6.  These  correlates,  based  on  variations  of  nine  percent  or 
more,  are  exhibited  in  Table  5.17.  "Not  much"  responses  are  associated 
with  only  low  profile  values.  All  of  the  correlates  of  "very  well" 
responses  are,  with  only  one  exception,  hot  values.  Correlates  of  "some¬ 
what"  responses  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  low  profile  values. 


Controls 

y/S/,  Several  members  suggested  that  a  member's  perception  of  his  level 

of  information  may  be  a  function  of  seniority.  The  newer  members,  due 

- . . -  to  the  lack  of  seniority,  the  reasoning  went,  would  be  more  likely  than 

more  senior  members  to  classify  their  decision  as  involving  “not  much" 
Information,  A  cross-tahulation  of  leyel  of  information  and  length  of 
service,  however,  revealed  no  meaningful  differences. 


Conclusions  to  Proposition- 8 

Congressmen  view  their  level  of  information  in  varying  degrees 
depending  on  the  kind  of  issue  involved.  On  hot  Issues  they  feel  relatively 


Table  5.17 


Values  of  Issue  Characteristics  Associated  with  Mention  of  Different 

Levels  of  Information 

CThese  correlations  are  6ased  on  variations  of  nine  percent  or  more) 


Not  Much  _ 

No  conflict  CLP) 
Constituency 
not  aware  (LP) 

No  mail  CLP) 

Routine  CLP) 

No  thought  CLP)* 
Modified  open  rule  (LP) 
Comfortable  margin 
of  passage  (LP) 

No  M  story  (LP) 

No  Washington  Post 
story  (LP) 

Congress  ratifies  (LP) 
Above  average 
Democratic  party 
unity  (LP) 


Somewhat 

Complex  (LP) 

No  conflict  (LP) 

Not  major  (LP) 
Constituency  not 
aware  (LP) 

No  mall  (LP) 

No  renorai nation 
effects  (LP)* 

No  r.eelectlon 
effects  (LP)* 

Routine  (LP) 

No  strong  feelings  (LP) * 
Aixjve  average  rule 
margin  (LP)‘ 

Close  final  passage  (H) 
Committee  dissensus  (H) 
No  minority  report  (LP) 
No  Washington  Post 
box  score  (LP)"" 

No  Republican  party 
endorsement  (LP) 
Presidential 
involvement  (H) 


Very  Well  . — . 

Not  complex  (H) 

Not  technical  (H) 

Conflict  (H)* 

Major  (H) 

Salient  (H)  . 

Constituency  aware  (H)* 
Mall  (H) 

Renomination  effects  (H)* 
Reelection  effects  (H)‘ 

Not  routine  (H)* 

Feeling  (H)* 

Thought  (H)‘ 

Closed  rule  (H)‘ 

Below  average  rule 
margin  (H)* 

Final  passage  defeated  (H)‘ 
Minority  report  (H) 

Cg  story  (H)* 

Washington  Post  box 


score  (H) 

Washington  Post 
story  (H) 

Congress  Initiates  (H) 
Below  Democratic  party 
unity  (H) 

Below  average  likeness  (H) 
Democratic  party  endorse¬ 
ment  (H) 

Republican  party  endorse¬ 
ment  (H  )  _ . 

Above  average  money  (H) 

No  presidential  Involve- 

_ l.i.  /  i  • 


H  ■  Presumed  hot  value 
LP=*  Presumed  low  profile  value 
.«  Variation  of  twenty  percent  or  more 
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well  Informed.  On  low-grade  votes,  perhaps  due  to  the  lack  of  Incentives 
and  Interest,  they  perceive  their  Information  to  be  relatively  scant. 

D.  Summary  and  Conclusions 

Students  of  Congress  have  formulated  three  major  generalizations 
concerning  congressional  Information:  (1)  Kovenock's  finding  that  other 
members  are  the  main  source  of  a  Congressman’s  Information,  (2)  Klngdon’s 
conclusion  that  Congressmen  confine  their  Information  searches  to  routine 
sources  and  "only  rarely"  go  beyond  them,  and  (3)  Davidson  et  al.'s  con¬ 
clusion  that  most  members  perceive  an  Information  deficiency  when  voting. 

This  chapter  has  examined  the  contextual  nature  of  congressional 
Information  and  has  revealed  a  process  much  more  variable  than  Implied  by 
previous  research.  An  examination  of  three  aspects  of  congressional 
Information  from  the  perspective  of  the  member— sources,  volume,  and 
adequacy— has  revealed  that  the  sources  members  utilize,  their  search 
procedures,  and  their  perceptions  of  their  own  level  of  Information  vary 
according  to  different  kinds  of  votes.  Thus,  for  the  congressional 
scholar,  descriptions  of  congressional  information  seem  better  captured 
by  the  Identification  of  contexts  than  by  single  models. 

This  chapter  has  revealed  that  members  rely  on  many  different 
sources  of  Information.  These  sources  are  of  both  a  personal  and  an 
Impersonal  nature  and  are  disseminated  both  proximate  to  and  antecedent 
from  the  vote.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  sources  are  personal  staff 
and  varfaas  In-house  publications  and  not  other  members  as  Kovenock  has 
suggested.  Use  of  Information  sources  Is  variable.  Normal  sources  (those 
most  frequently  mentioned  such  as  personal  staff,  DSG  publications,  party 


materials,  and  the  coranlttee  report}  satisfy  usual  Information  needs. 

Normal  sources  are  supplemented  By  other  actors  and  sources,  however, 
under  special  circumstances.  Variation  In  sources  Is  not  strongly  re¬ 
lated  to  either  Issue  characteristics  or  to  hot/low  profile  distinctions. 
Instead,  varlaBle  use  of  information  sources  seems  to  Be  a  function  of 
member  knowledge  and  need.  If  a  mem6er  is  unfamiliar  with  a  vote,  but 
It  Is  somewhat  Important  to  him,  he  will  consult  with  normal  sources  such 
as  staff  and  congressional  publications.  Special  contextual  circumstances 
cause  him  to  turn  to  other  sources  for  various  reasons.  For  example, 
cocimlttee  members  provide  Information  when  they  are  combatants.  Debate 
is  an  Information  source  wfien  bills  are  handled  on  short  suspense. 

The  search  procedures  of  Congressmen  are  highly  variable.  The 
number  of  sources  a  member  refers  to  prior  to  a  floor  vote  varies  from 
only  a  few  on  some  votes  to  many  on  others.  These  variations  are  related 
to  different  values  of  issue  characteristics  but  not  solely  In  the  direction 
of  a  hot/low  profile  distinction.  Members  search  for  more  Information 
when  the  Issue  Is  tot,  when  there  Is  not  parliamentary  suspense,  and  when 
there  are  certain  low  grade  Issues  that  are  hard  to  understand.  Combining 
these  findings  with  an  Inspection  of  questionnaires  from  members  from  whom 
four  or  mere  Interviews  were  completed  reveals  a  search  process  more 
varied  than  Klngdon's  notion  that  members  only  occasionally  deviate  from 
routines. 

How  Informed  a  member  feels  when  casting  a  vote  Is  also  highly 
variable,  and  these  variations  do  conform  to  the  distinctions  between  hot 
and  low  grade  issues.  In  contrast  to  Davidson,  et  al,,  members  feel  at 
least  adequately  prepared  to  cast  a  vote.  On  low  profile  votes,  however, 
a  disproportionate  number  admit  to  knowing  "not  much"  on  an  issue.  On 


hot  votes  a  disproportionate  num5er  perceive  that  they  know  an  issue 
"yery  Well."  There  is  a  very  high  (sixty-five  percentl  variation  among 
different  values  of  issue  characteristics.  These  variations  conform  to 
a  hot/low  profile  distinction,  with  hot  characteristics  associated  with 
a  higher  leyel  of  perceived  information  and  low  proftle  characteristics 
associated  with  a  lower  level. 

A  major  research  question  not  examined  in  this  chapter  inyolves 
the  actual  sources  from  which  congressional  publications  and  personal 
staff  receive  the  Information  that  they  forward  to  members.  As  Schneier 

48 

notes,  “There  is  a  two-step  flow  of  information  within  the  legislature." 

Yet,  the  initial  source  of  information  was  not  studied.  Statements  from 
various  members  and  interviews  with  party  and  group  information  systems, 
however,  do  suggest  that  most  of  the  information  distributed  by  these 
sources  Is  based  on  committee  sources.  This  seems  to  corroborate  Schneier's 
notion  of  "functional  fragmentation”— i.e. ,  that  the  information  process 
in  Congress  is  fragmented  into  policy  subsystems.  The  problem  with 
this  kind  of  system  Is  that.  In  Schneler's  words,  "There  are  few  general 
sources  ...  of  Information.'1^  If  Information  is  based  on  the  committee 
system,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that  multiple,  competing  points  of  view  are 
being  heard.  Instead,  if  the  coirmittee  is  the  major  information  source, 
flo:r  Information  may  be  based  on  a  homogeneous  group  of  Congressmen. 
Committee  recruitment  patterns  are  such  that  members  are  attracted  to  a 
committee  primarily  because  of  constituency  Interests  and  case  work  responsi¬ 
bilities.  In  other  words,  most  coirmittee  members  are  motivated  by  a  sense 
of  service  to  affected  Interest  groups  rather  than  to  service  to  the  public 
Interest.  If,  then,  cormittees  are  the  major  source  of  floor  Information, 
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an  effort  should  be  made  to  Insure  Bread  based  representation  on  the 
committees  of  Congress.51 

Members  provtded  a  number  of  Insights  concerning  problems  of 
the  congressional  Information  process.  These  perspectives  are  provided 
In  Appendix  fl. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  CONDITIONAL  NATURE  OF  DECISION  DETERMINANTS 

The  most  Important  component  of  the  legislative  decision- 
making  map  is,  of  course,  the  Basis  on  which  the  member  actually  makes 
the  decision.  In  the  parlance  of  decision  theorists,  It  is  referred]  to 
as  the  "normative  premise." 

To  explain  why  Congressmen 
have  focused  on  two  major  concepts: 
determinant  refers  to  the  determinative  cause  of  a  Congressman’s  floor 
voteJ  Role  Is  the  basic  orientation  with  which  the  legislator  approaches 
his  decision  responsibilities.  In  employing  both  concepts,  analysts  have 
assumed  that  a  Congressman’s  decision-making  Is  generally  dominated  by  a 
single  determinant  and  a  single  role.  This  chapter  will  investigate  the 
variability  of  decision  determinants.  The  next  will  examine  role  vari¬ 
ability. 

The  enormous  research  efforts  undertaken  by  political  scientists 
to  uncover  why  legislators  vote  as  thei  do  have  identified  a  plethora  of 
forces,  factors,  and  actors  that  correlate  with,  cause,  or  explain  the 
vote.  These  various  determinants  can  be  classified  according  to  four 
categories,  depending  on  how  proximate  they  are  to  the  vote  and  whetiier 
they  are  internal  or  external  to  the  legislature  or  legislator.  Table 
6.1  classifies  the  major,  Identified  causes  according  to  four  possible 
categories. 


vote  as  they  do,  political  scientists 


jrmlnants  and  roles.  Decision 


Actors  internal  to  or  within  the  legislature  and  proximate  to  the 

vote  that  have  been  identified  as  influential  in  congressional  voting  are 
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Forces,  Factors  and  Actors  Variously  Identified 
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2  3  4 

the  committee  system,  fellow  members,  party  leaders,  and  a  member's 
personal  staff.5 

6  7 

Internal  forces  somewhat  remote  from  the  vote  are  party,  Ideology, 

o  g  10 

legislator's  demography,  leglslrt*  e  procedures,  and  norms/f ol kways , 

11 

External  actors  proximate  to  the  vote  are  constituents,  the 

President,^2  bureaucrats,^3  and  lobbyists.  *  ; - - - 

Factors  external  to  the  legislature  and  antecedent  to  the  vote 

are  constituency  characteristics J 5  media  J5  electoral  outcomes,^  and 
18 

public  opinion.  -  —  - - - ' . .  . . 

Many  of  those  who  identify  these  actors,  forces,  and  factors 
presume  that  the  determinant  which  they  pinpoint  determines  most  legis¬ 
lative  voting.  For  example,  for  Turner  "...  party  continues  to  be  more 

closely  associated  with  congressional  voting  behavior  than  any  other  dls- 
19 

cernlble  factor."  For  Matthews  and  Stlmson,  as  the  subtitle  of  their 
work  states,  cue-taking  is  the  "normal"  decision-making  procedure  In  the 
House.20  For  Clausen,  most  decisions  are  made  on  the  hasls  of  policy 
dimensions.  In  his  words, 

.  .  .legislators  reduce  the  time  and  energy  requirements  of  policy 
decision-making  by  (1)  sorting  specific  policy  proposals  into  a 
limited  number  of  general  policy  content  categories  and  by  (2) 
establishing  a  policy  position  for  each  general  category  of  policy 
content,  one  that  can  be  used  to  make  decisions  on  each  of  the 
specific  proposals  assigned  to  that  category. 21 

Klngdon  fosters  a  consensus  mode  theory,  To  him, 

Congressmen  begin  their  consideration  of  a  given  bill  or  amendment 
with  one  overriding  question:  Is  it  controversial?  ...when  there 
Is  no  controversy  in  the  Congressman's  environment  at  all,  his 
decision  rule  Is  simple:  vote  with  the  herd.  ,  .  .If  the  Con¬ 
gressman  does  see  some  conflict  in  his  total  environment,  ,  ,  he 
proceeds.  .  .to  the  next  step  in  the  decisional  flow  chart, 22 

Each  cf  these  authors  fails  to  emphasize  that'  different  legislators  may  be 

influenced  hy  different  determinants  or  that  legislators  may  6e  alternately 

affected  by  various  factors,  depending  on  the  decision  situation. 
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In  contrast,  Lowl,  Ripley  and  Franklin,  and  Price  stress  the 
contextual  applicability  of  different  decision  referents.  Lowl,  and 
Ripley  and  Franklin,  for  example,  argue  that  different  forces  are  Influ¬ 
ential  on  different  kinds  of  decisions.  Although  they  do  not  specifically 
address  determinants  of  decision-making  from  the  perspective  of  the 
member's  cognitive  map,  these  authors  Imply  that  on  distributive  Issues 
members  will  engage  In  cue-taking  from  committee  members,  on  regulatory 
Issues  they  will  make  Ideological  decisions,  and  on  redistributive  Issues 
they  will  ratify  compromises  hammered  cut  among  prominent  political 
elites.23 

This  chapter  will  test  a  proposition  concerning  determinants  that 
seems  to  be  a  logical  deduction  from  the  conditional  model.  It  Is: 
Proposition  9:  The  basis  on  which  a  representative  casts  a  vote  varies 
by  kind  of  Issue.  On  low  key  Issues,  members  will  be  more  likely  to 
engage  In  cue-taking  (i.e.,  leaning  on,  looking  to,  taking  bearings  from 
other  .actors),  while  on  hot  issues  members  are  more  likely  to  make  an 
Ideological  (or  what  Clausen  calls  a  policy)  vote. 

The  rationale  for  this  proposition  stems  from  theories  of 
economic  incentives.  On  those  issues  considered  to  be  low  profile  and 
relatively  unimportant,  members  will  lack  incentive  to  become  Involved. 

Due  to  lack  of  Interest  In  the  question,  they  will  be  willing  to  defer  to 
the  judgments  of  others.  On  hot  Issues  that  are  perceived  to  be  important, 
members  will  be  sufficiently  motivated  to  develop  policy  commitments. 
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PROPOSITION  9;  The  Basis  on  Which  a  Representative 
Casts  a  Vote  Varies  by  Kind  of  Issue 

Distinctions 

The  study  of  congressional  decision-making  has  spawned  a  veritable 
lexicon  of  terminology  used  to  describe  various  aspects  of  the  decision 
process.  Terras  such  as  referent,  determinant,  correlate,  and  decision 
rule  have  been  used  to  Illustrate  various  scholarly  concepts  concerning 
decision-making.  A  precise  definition  of  each  will  clarify  the  ensuing 
discussion. 

A  decision  referent  is  an  actor,  force,  or  factor  tlat  the 
Congressman  feels  Is  Important  in  shaping  his  decision. 

A  decision  dstermlnant  is  the  actor,  force,  or  factor  that  the 
Congressman  cites  as  being  most  Influential  In  his  decision. 

A  correlate  Is  an  actor,  force,  or  factor  discovered  to  be 
associated  with  patterned  voting  among  roll  call  data.  Thus,  the  major 
difference  between  a  correlate  and  a  determinant  Is  the  method  used  to 
Identify  them.  Correlates  are  discovered  through  roll-call  analysis, 
while  determinants  are  Identified  through  Interviewing. 

A  decision  rule  Is  a  patterned,  shortcut  process  through  which  a 
decision  determinant  Is  routinely  Influential.  For  example,  continued, 
routine  reliance  on  a  committee  member  as  a  determinant  by  a  member  would 
point  to  the  decision  rule  of  "cue-taking."  Similarly,  continued  use  of 
Ideology  would  Involve  the  decision  rule  of  policy  voting. 

The  conditional  approach  to  legislative  behavior  argues  that  the 
decisions  of  each  Congressman  are  determined  by  different  determinants 
depending  on  the  Issue  at  hand.  Congressmen  employ  not  one  decision  rule 
but  different  rules  on  different  kinds  of  issues. 


Generalizations 


modes  In  congressional  voting. 

0 }  Members  Acknowledge 
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To  obtain  data  on  decision  determinants,  the  question  "Why  did 
you  decide  as  you  did— l.e.,  on  what  did  you  base  the  decision?"  was 
asked.  Responses  support  five  general  statements:  0)  members  acknowl¬ 
edge  decision  shortcuts,  (21  memiers  will  frequently  cite  several  deter¬ 
minants  for  each  decision,  (3}  tiere  ore  a  multitude  of  possible  determin- 

i 

ants,  (4]  an  overwhelming  majority  of  decisions  are  determined  by  ideo¬ 
logical  considerations,  and  (5)  there  are  seven  discernable  decision- 


Decision  Shortcuts 


Several  members  offered  the  insight  that  shortcuts  are  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  rational  approach  to  legislative  dicislon-making.  As  one  member 
said,  "Shortcuts  must  be  developed.  It  reduces  decision-making  to  a 


routine." 
• » 


U)  Members  Frequently  cite  Several  Determinants  for  each 


Decision 


Although  members  were  asked  to  identify  the  single  factor  that 


was  most  influential  in  their  de< 


I. . 

icision, 

J 


an  average  of  two  determinants 


were  mentioned  by  each  member  foi*  each  decision.  Table  6.2  displays  a 
frequency  distribution  of  the  number  of  determinants  cited.  As  can  be 
seen  there,  many  members  mentioned  two  or  three  factors  and  some  mentioned 
as  many  as  four  and  five.  Evideitly,  in  many  instances,  members  felt  that 
their  decision  was  the  result  of  several  co-weighted  determinants  rather 
than  any  one  cause. 

| 

(3l  There  are  a  Multitude  of  Possible  Determinants 
Table  6,3  provides  a  frequency  distribution  of  determinants.  It 
shews  that  members  identified  no  less  than  fourteen  different,  major 
decision  determinants  throughout i the  course  of  this  study.  In  addition, 


r 
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Table  6.2 


Distribution  of  Number  of  Cited  Determinants:  the  Percentage  of  Interviews 
In  which  Members  Mentioned  Different  Numbers  of  Determinants 


I  Number  of 

!  Determinants 

Cited 

0 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Number  of 

Congressmen  .  _ % 


4 

1 

149 

41 

139 

39 

53 

15 

14 

4 

2 

1 

N  «  361 

101% 

i 

i 

i 


VS* 


yra> 


\ 
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Table  6.3 


Frequency  Distribution  of  Determinants:  the  Percentage  of  Interviews  In 
which  Various  Decision  Determinants  were  Mentioned 


Committee  Chairman 
Committee  Members 
State  Delegation 

- Party  Leader  — 

Other  Congressmen 

Personal  Staff 

White  House 

Constituency 

Compromise 

Consistency 

Consensus 

Philosophical  Convictions 
Policy  Assessments  (Ideology) 

Campaign  Promises 
Miscellaneous: 

Testimony  Before  Committee 

Bureaucrats 

Media/Reading 

Rule 

- fj0  choice — - — : - — - 

Famlly/Friends 
Personal  Experience 
Pn  Commi ttee 
Other  Items 
Protect  the  Process 
Prioriti zation 


6% 

10 

3 
2 

4 
4 
6 

13 

7 

7 

7 

11 

65 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 


1 

2 

7 

1 

2 

2 
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many  miscellaneous  determinants  were  brought  to  light.  The  following 
narrative  summarizes  members*  use  of  the  various  determinants. 

Chairmen 

Chairmen  were  mentioned  as  a  decision  determinant  in  the  context 

that  the  member  was  following  the  lead  of  the  chairman.  Examples  are 
\  . 
statements  such  as  "I  followed  Obey  on  Ethics,"  "I  went  with  Jack  Brooks 

on  Government  Reorganization,"  "I  stuck  with  Mahon  on  Snow  Removal," 

"I'm  sticking  with  Conte  on  the  Water  Projects  vote,"  or  "I'm  following 

Gonzales  on  the  Assassinations  Committee  vote."  In  each  case  the  member 

looked  to  the  chairman's  position  for  guidance.  As  one  member  noted  with 

regard  to  Marine  Mammal  Protection,  "I  looked  to  see  if  the  chairman 

appeared  personally  satisfied  with  the  tuna/porpoise  quotas.  After 

finding  out  that  he  was,  there  was  no  problem  for  me." 

Committee  Members 

Committee  members  were  mentioned  as  decision  determinants  in  two 
ways:  1 }  individual  members  were  identified  by  other  members  as  cue- 
givers  and  2)  the  committee's  position  on  legislation  as  put  forth  in  the 
committee  report  was  mentioned  as  a/kind  of  collective  decision  determinant. 

Use  of  committee  members  as  cue-givers  takes  the  form  of  following 
a  member  on  committee  and  mentioning  that  member's  position  as  the  decision 
determinant.  Examples  are  "I  relied  on  Rodgers'  judgment  on  that,"  "I 
watched  Bernet  and  did  as  he  did,"  "I  was  persuaded  by  Frenzel's  explana¬ 
tion,"  "I  gave  my  vote  to  McCloskey  on  Marine  Manmal,"  "I  always  follow 
the  California  Democrat  on  the  committee,"  and  "Pattisor.  convinced  me  that 
Debt  Collection  reforms  was  the  way  to  go." 
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Members  justified  cue-taking  from  committee  members  on  grounds  of 
time  constraints  and  the  necessity  to  specialize  within  the  legislature. 

One  meraher  stated,  "Congressmen  must  be  encyclopedic,  but  we  don't  have 
time.  We  must  rely  on  what  others  say  on  the  floor  during  debate."  An¬ 
other  stated  that  "Members  need  to  concentrate  on  those  things  that  they 
can  have  an  impact  on.  To  have  the  time  to  be  effective  you  must  defer  to 
the 'judgment  of  others  In  their  area  of  expertise."  Another  stated  that 

Everyone  must  pick  an  area  of  expertise.  You  can't  know  everything. 
Sometimes  you  must  know  legislative  histories  going  back  thirty 
years.  The  only  way  to  logically  do  it  is  to  rely  on  committee 
members. 

Members  emphasized  that  cue-taking  is  not  a  random  matter  but 
involves  a  relationship  of  friendship,  trust,  propinquity,  constituency 
similarity,  and  ideological  compatibility.  "There's  enormous  expertise 
on  committees,"  a  member  noted,  "and  the  wisest  thing  a  guy  can  do  here 
is  to  energize  his  trusted  friends  to  help  him  develop  a  position."  Another 
noted  that 

Members  get  to  know  where  their  colleagues  are  coming  from.  A 
major  problem  of  the  congressional  decision  process  is  that  you 
aren't  always  familiar  with  all  questions.  A  key  factor  must  be 
cue- taking. 

The  mediums  for  cue-taking  often  are  informal  conversations  on  the  way  to 
or  on  the  floor  and  information  swapping  across  committees  by  friendship', 
class,  state  delegation,  and  ideological  cliques.  As  a  member  noted, 

"Most  members  check  out  each  other  on  a  day  to  day  basis  and  become  famil¬ 
iar  with  different  positions  being  taken  in  committee."  Many  memhers  were 
emphatic  in  arguing  that  aversion  to  a  memher  is  also  a  factor  in  cue¬ 
taking,  One  member  stated  firmly  that  "Anything  Bob.  Goldwater  proposes, 

I  automatically  oppose,"  Another  argued  that  "Who  speaks  on  the  floor. 
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who  Is  a  sponsor,  who  presents  a  report  makes  a  difference.  Often,  how 

I  go  on  a  hill  depends  on  who  makes  the  recommendations," 

Many  members  coirmented  that  cue-taking  from  committee  members  is 

highly  situational,  reserved  primarily  for  "technical  things,  like 

amendments"  and  "esoteric  matters."  As  one  memher  stated,  “Relying  on 

someone  on  the  committee  is  the  only  way  I  know  how  to  rationally  handle 

minor,  non-controversial  votes."  Another  emphasized  the  Importance  of 

committee  members  on  amendments. 

You  don't  always  know  what  amendments  will  be  up  on  the  floor— 
especially  amendments-to-amendments.  On  these  kinds  of  things 
you  have  to  make  up  your  mind  on  the  spot.  I  always  look  to 
someone  on  the  committee  for  my  stand. 1 

Another  felt  that  much  of  the  cue-taking  within  the  Congress  was 
a  takeoff  from  Institutionalized  party  screening  of  the  private,  consent, 
and  suspension  calendars.  On  these,  parties  appoint  a  committee  of 
"objectors"  to  study  supposedly  non-controversial  bills.  Members  normally 
will  defer  to  the  judgment  of  their  party's  objectors.  "We  are  encouraged 
to  follow  them  and  for  most  things,  due  to  the  lack  of  information,  there 
Is  no  alternative." 

Finally  with  regard  to  cue- taking,  several  members  mentioned  that 

deference  to  committee  members  has  become  more  subtle  over  the  years. 

There's  little  blatant  deference  these  days,"  a  Democrat  with  moderate 

seniority  noted.  He  went  on  to  say  that 

Things  have  really  changed  here.  When  I  first  arrived,  members 
on  the  floor  would  say  to  comittee  members,  'What's  our  vote?' 

Now  a  days  they  say,  'What's  the  issue?'  But  I  suspect  the 
effect  is  still  the  same. 

The  second  use  of  committee  members  pertains  more  to  the  committee 
system  than  to  Individual  members,  It  involves  "following  committee." 
Examples  are  "I  followed  the  committee  on  the  HUD  vote,"  "I  supported 
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the  committee  on  Clean  Air/  "I  supported  the  committee  report  on  the 
FAA/  and  "I  followed  Ways  and  Means  on  tax  changes/  Also  illustrative 
are  the  statements  of  several  Republicans  that  they  followed  minority 
and  dissenting  views. 

Members  defend  reliance  on  comnittee  reports  on  the  grounds  that 
panels  are  partisan  and  heterogeneous  and  M.  .  .  provide  the  possibility 
to  raise  red  lights/ 

-The  reputation  of  various  committees  seems  to  affect  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  defer.  As  one  member  noted,  "I'll  go  along  with  Ways  and  Means. 
They  have  it  all  together.  But,  that  turbulence  on  the  Select  Comnittee 
on  Assassinations  led  me  to  conclude  that  expenditures  are  not  warranted." 
Several  members  expressed  fear  of  going  against  the  Public  Works  Committee 
in  its  opposition  to  the  President  on  the  Water  Projects  issue.  As  one 
member  stated,  "There  is  a  tradition  in  the  House  that  you  don't  disagree 
with  the  Public  Works  Comnittee  or  you'll  regret  It.  You'll  be  on  their 
blacklist/ 

State  Delegation 

Members  of  state  delegation  were  mentioned  as  a  decision  determinant 

In  the  same  context  as  committee  members.  -Often,  when  committee  members 

were  cited  as  a  decision  cue,  the  Interviewee  added  that  the  committee 

member  was  also  a  member  of  his  state  delegation.  This  corroborates 

traditional  conceptions  of  cue-taking  which  argue  that  cue-givers  are 

usually  members  of  bbth  the  parent  committee  and  the  cue- taker's  state 
24 

delegation. 

State  delegations  were  also  mentioned  as  a  collective  determinant. 

In  several  Instances  members  stated  that  their  vote  was  decided  hy  a 
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common  commitment  by  members  of  the  state  delegation.  The  most  Interesting 
example  Is  a  statement  by  a  member  of  the  Washington  state  delegation  con¬ 
cerning  his  decision  on  the  Clean  Air  Bill: 

We  caucused  and  Foley  tRep.  Thomas  Foley,  state  delegation  dean)  j 

stated  that  he  wanted  us  to  come  in  together  on  this  one.  I  was 
prepared  to  vote  against  It  If  it  were  not  for  this  push  for  "/ 
delegation  unanimity. 

Finally,  colleagues  from  state  delegations  were  cited  by  a 
limited  number  of  members  as  a  decision  determinant  on  the  basis  of 
recognized,  but  not  committee-related,  expertise.  For  example,  several 
members  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation  noted  that  they  followed  Rep.  Aspln 
on  the  Nuclear  Navy  vote.  Although  Aspin  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee  that  had  parent  jurisdiction  over  the  vote,  members  of  the 
delegation  turned  to  him  on  the  basis  of  his  expertise  in  defense  matters. 


Party  Leaders 


Many  members  acknowledged  that  party  leaders  often  determined 
votes,  expeclally  budget  and  appropriations  measures.  "These  are  party 
votes,"  one  member  emphasized.  Also,  members  will  follow  leaders  on 
those  Votes  on  which  leadership  has  staked  their  prestige.  The  statements 
that  "I  followed  the  will  of  leadership  on  Ethics"  and  "I  gave  O’Nein 
n»y  vote  on  the  Pay  Raise"  provide  examples  of  this. 

The  mediums  for  party  cues  are  party  publications  and  endorsements. 
As  a  senior  Republican  emphasized,  "The  Republican  Committee  staff  Is  good. 
Their  publication  helps  us  make  up  cur  minds."  Others  noted  that  they 
*.  .  .  got  the  position  from  party  publications." 

All  emphasized  the  relative  light-handedness  cf  leadership  pressure. 
One  member  stressed  that  "Leader? '.Ip  is  restrained  by  a  very  strong  ethic 
around  here— follow  your  district  first."  leaders  do  appear  to  have  some 
leverage  on  procedural  votes, ^  The  following  recollection  by  a  Democratic 
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freshman  serves  to  illustrate  how  leaders  can  manipulate  the  vote  up  to 
the  point  of  final  passage: 

I  opposed  Cornnon  Situs  and  leadership  knew  it.  Though  I  was 
a  crucial  yote,  they  did  not  pressure  me.  They  knew  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  and  was  voting  nay  for  reasons  of  both  philosophy  and 
constituency.  I  met  with  both  a  sponsor  and  a  whip  and  both 
said  *1  won^t  twist  arms,  but  let  us  have  our  bill.  Support 
our  amendments  so  that  we  have  our  bill  for  the  straight  up 
or  down  vote  on  final  passage.* 


Other  Members 


Members  not, on  the  committee  of  origin  or  in  the  state  delegation 
were  frequently  cited  as  a  determinant.  Examples  are  "I  followed  Dingell 
and  Moss  on  Energy,"  "I  supported  Conte,"  "I  turned  to  Jeffords  on  Strip 
Mining,  especially  on  all  those  darn  amendments,"  "I  followed  Goldwater 
on  Housing  since  it  was  a  political  vote,"  "I  was  persuaded  by  Goldwater's 
requests,"  "I  followed  the  rebuttal  to  Goldwater  on  the  floor,"  and  "I 
decided  to  give  in  to  peer  pressure  and  support  those  with  Water  Projects." 

Other  members  likely  to  provide  a  cue  are  a)  those  Involved 
(witness  Rep.  Goldwater  providing  cues  on  his  amendment).,  b)  social  and 
Ideological  comrades,  c)  those  who  are  trusted  ("You're  Influenced  by 
members  you  have  confidence  in"),  and  d)  those  with  similar  constituencies 
("I  always  check  to  see  hew  votes  since  we  have  the  same  kind 

of  district.  If  I  feel  he  knows  more  about  it  than  I,  I'll  follow  him"). 


Personal  Staff 

Some  members  cited  personal  staff  as  the  determinant  of  a  decision. 
Examples  are  "I  followed  the  recommendations  of  staff  on  the  tax  vote," 
"Staff  gave  me  my  vote,"  "Staff  looked  into  the  question  of  the  formula 
(jHUDL  vote)  and  I  took  my  vote  from  them,"  "Detailed  staff  study 
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convinced  me  that  the  committee  had  put  together  a  good  compromise  on  the 
tuna/porpofse  question,"  "I  delegated  that  matter  to  my  staff,"  and  "Staff 
determined  my  posl:-*™  on  that  housing  bill." 

Again,  as  K'.th  both  decision  Inputs  and  information,  Influence 
by  staff  Sfewis  to  b*  a  function  of  idiosyncratic  staff  organization.  Those 
members  mentioning  ..taff  as  a  decision  determinant  spoke  of  "elaborate 
staff  setups"  :.nd  ".regular  issue  meetings."  They  acknowledged  that  they 
"put  staff  to  .’'ork  on  obscure  votes"  and  would  usually  defer  to  them. 

Others  argued  that  they  "don't  lean  on  or  turn  to  staff,"  "I  know  what  I 
want"  a  member  emphasized.  "I  use  staff  to  answer  questions,  to  try  to 
find  out  policy  and  political  Impacts,  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons."  Another 
noted  that  staff  Input  was  restricted  to  a  "once  a  year  meeting  on  the 
major  Issues  likely  to  crop  up  that  session." 

White  House 

Many  noted  that  they  followed  the  President's  judgment  on  selected 
Issues.  Examples  of  the  President  as  a  decision  determinant  are:  "I 
followed  Carter  on  the  Water  Projects,"  "The  President's  position  that 
'The  Arab  Boycott  Is  not  good  policy'  convinced  me,"  "I  was  persuaded  by 
Carter  that  we  don't  have  to  have  another  super  aircraft  carrier,"  "I 
support  .Governmental  Reorganization  Authority  because  it  is  a  primary 
objective  of  the  President,"  "I  gave  my  vote  to  Carter  on  Reorganization," 
and  "I  followed  the  White  House  on  the  Nuclear  Navy  vote,* 

H  i  citation  of  the  President  in  interview  sessions  seemed  affected 
by  two  conditions.  The  first  is  the  desire  of  many  members  to  give  support 
t  +'  ?  President  during  the  so  called  honeymoon  period.  Along  these  lines 
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a  member  raid  his  vote  on  the  Energy  Department  was  based  on  his  . 
desire  to  give  the  President  a  chance."  One  of  the  more  senior  Republi¬ 
cans  noted  that  though  he  would  usually  oppose  the  tax  bill,  he  ",  .  . 

gave  the  President  his  way.  I  want  to  avoid  obstructlonallsm  during 
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these  early  days  of  the  new  administration." 

The  second  condition,  although  somewhat  peculiar  merits  Inclu¬ 
sion.  All  four  Georgians  Interviewed  stated  their  firm  support  for  the 
Georgian  President.  All  mentioned  their  fervid  desire  and  sense  of 
obligation  to  support  the  President's  position  on  all  Issues. 

Constituency 

Many  decisions  were  determined  by  constituency.  As  a  decision 

determinant,  constituency  is  Influential  In  four  ways. 

First,  members  relate  that  they  are  responding  to  pressures  and 

communications  from  Individual  constituents.  Examples  are: 

I  didn't  have  a  choice  on  Saccharin  If  I  read  our  letters. 

I  followed  the  strong  expression  of  opposition  In  njy  district  concerning 
Common  Situs. 

I  know  the  desires  of  people  on  Strip  Mining  and  I  followed  them. 

The  constituency  desires  Reorganization. 

That  bill  Is  just  not  what  my  constituents  wanted. 

That  position  was  the  consensus  In  the  district. 

People  In  ny  district  are  against  the  Assassination  Investigations. 

I'm  responding  to  the  widespread  concern  in  my  district  for  neighborhood 
revitalization. 

Second,  members  vote  on  the  basis  of  their  perceptions  of  con¬ 
stituency  Interests.  Examples  are  the  following  statements: 
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I'm  a  populist— I  voted  the  district. 

I  did  what  was  best  for  my  state  on  the  HL’D  formula  vote, 

I  voted  yes  on  the  Budget— It  will  help  unemployment  In  my  region. 
Countercyclical  Aid  Is  good  for  my  district. 

Public  Works  Is  Important  to  my  district. 

Water  Is  the  future  of  our  state,  therefore,  I  supported  the  Water  Projects 
Projects. 

School  Lunch  Is  popular  at  home— It *s  good  for  farm  Interests. 

Constituency  Interests  as  a  decision  rationale  often  lead  to  peculiar 

reasoning.  For  example,  a  southern  representative  from  a  tobacco  district 

noted  that  he  voted  for  the  Byrd  Amendment  on  Rhodesian  Chrome  because 

"I  don’t  want  them  to  expand  their  tobacco  crop  In  competition  with  us  In 

order  to  compensate  for  the  commercial  losses  from  chrome."  Another  rural 

representative,  taking  a  most  provincial  view,  stated  that  he  opposed  the 

Clean  Air  Act  because  "Pollution  Is  not  a  problem  In  my  district.  There 

Is  a  need  for  regulation  In  big  cities  but  not  with  us." 

The  third  way  constituency  becomes  a  determinant  Is  through  fear 

of  political  backlash.  Examples  are  "I  voted  'no'  on  the  Pay  Raise  because 

I'm  fearful  of  constituency  reaction,"  "I'm  afraid  of  the  electorate's 

response  on  the  Pay  Raise  vote— "How  can  I  explain  the  fact  that  I  voted  — 

myself  a  raise  that  Itself  Is  In  excess  of  what  most  people  In  the  district 

earn,"  and  "I  normally  vote  against  raids  on  the  U.S.  Treasury  such  as 

Snow  Removal  Aid,  but  since  It  benefits  my  state  and  people  expect  me  to 

support  It,  I  will.  God  help  me  If  I  didn't,"  One  member  eloquently 

sunned  up  the  preemptive  and  directive  Influences  of  constituency  as 

carried  by  the  anticipatory  political  reasoning  of  representatives: 

You  must  pay  attention  to  constituency  on  local  issues  and  when 
you  hear  from  them  In  volume,  Under  these  conditions,  If  you 
desire  political  survival  you  have  no  recourse  but  to  follow, 

Op  here,  I  hear  so  Infrequently  from  people.  When  I  do — and  I'm 
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not  referring  to  that  post  card  junk— like  on  Common  Situs,  Clean 
Air,  and  Saccharin-- I've  got  no  choice  but  to  go  with  them.  I'd 
6e  dead  If  I  didn't. 

The  fourth  use  of  constituency  is  In  a  very  narrow  sense.  Members 

.  '  i 

sometimes  base  their  decisions  on  the  desires  of  only  a  segment  of  the 
constituency.  Examples  are  “My  local  public  officials  preferred  tha; 
formula  alternative  for  Countercyclical  Aid,"  "Postal  employee  complaints 
about  the  ambiguity  of  the  Implementation  of  the  Hatch  Act  convinced  me 
of  the  need  for  change,"  and  "I  acceded  to  demands  of  government  workers 
In  my  district  for  repeal  of  the  Hatch  Act." 

Compromise 

The  perception  that. the  vote  under  consideration  strikes  a  proper 
balance  was  used  by  many  memhers  as  a  justification  for  their  decision. 

Citing  the  determining  factor  of  a  vote  to  be  the  fact  that  a  bill 

"seems  to  be  a  reasonable  compromise"  stems  from  a  brokerage  conception 

*  • 

of  the  Congress.  As  one  member  pointed  out,  "In  Congress  you  need  to 
find  happy  mediums  and  half  way  (maybe  assed)  medians  In  public  policy. 

The  nature  of  yea  and  nay,  up  and  down  voting  requires  it."  Another  added 
that  "It's  our  job  to  weigh  positions  and  to  forge  compromises  among  com¬ 
peting  Interests." 

The  following  statements  provide  examples  of  how  compromise  Is  cited 
as  a  decisis  determinant: 

I  voted  for  Marine  Mammal  Protection  because  it  is  a  balance  between  environ¬ 
mental  protection  and  the  needs  of  tuna  fishermen. 

The  tuna  bill  seems  to  strike  a  bargain  between  the  needs  of  the  industry 
and  the  needs  of  the  environment. 

The  McCloskey  Amendment  to  Marine  Manmal  is  a  good  compromise. 


I  voted  for  the  Ethics  package— It  may  not  he  the  total  solution,  hut  1t*s 
the  only  one  we’ll  get. 

The  Clean  Air  Amendments  by  Dlngell  offer  a  balance  between  clean  air, 
energy  and  jobs— Dlngell 's  version  avoids  goi;ig  too  far  too  fast. 

The  revised  budget  (second  budget  vote)  Is  a  good  compromise  between 
economic  reality  and  an  Instrumental  position. 

The  loss  of  jobs  and  inflationary  pressures  that  would  likely  ensue,  on 
balance,  outweigh  the  Immediate  Implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act-delay 
It. 

I  voted  for  final  passage  on  Governmental  Reorganization  Authority  because 
It  seemed  to  be  acceptable  to  both  Brooks  and  Carter— good  compromise. 

Additionally,  three  votes— Arab  Boycott,  Strip  Mining  and  Rhodesian  Chrome— 
were  rationalized  by  some  as  ratifications  of  good  compromise  because  af¬ 
fected  industries  seemed  to  put  aside  their  Initial  objections. 

In  elaborating  on  compromise  voting,  several  noted  that  a  member's 
perception  of  the  degree  to  which  the  membership  of  a  parent  coranlttee  or. 

In  the  case  of  a  conference  report,  a  conference  committee  Is  balanced 
would  affect  his  perceptions  of  how  good  a  bargain  had  been  struck.  For 
example,  bills  reported  by  Ways  and  Means  were  judged  "good  compromises 
because  It  has  a  pood  mix.”  On  the  other  hand,  one  monber  felt  that  the 
Budget  Committee  was  composed  of  "too  many  pro  spenders  who  are  usually 
out  of  step  with  most  members— I  vote  against  that  bunch." 

Consistency 

Ktny  defined  their  yote  as  an  attempt  to  get  In  line  with,  a  past 
position.  In  these  cases,  the  desire  to  be  consistent  was  identified  as 
the  determlng  factor. 

Examples  of  consistency  voting  are: 

Revision  of  the  Hatch  Act  is  consistent  with  the  reform  image  I  desire. 


My  vote  on  the  Pay  Raise  Is  an  attempt  to  be  consistent  with  the  Ethics 
Mil  to  give  us  a  more  reformed  Congress. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  labor  legislation,  and  Common  Situs  Picketing 
Is  just  a  logical  extension  of  my  position. 

The  Hyde  Amendment  Is  the  same  thing  we  had  last  time— I  voted  the  same 
as  before— we  had  an  election  since  and  I  was  reelected  so  obviously 
_  people  aren ' t  ohj ectlng . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ __ ; _ 

I'm  always  for  those  kinds  of  programs— I  voted  that  way  last  time. 


I  voted  yes  on  final  passage  because  I  favor  extension  of  those  on-going 
programs. 

The  Arab  Boycott  bill  Is  the  same  bill  we  had  before— I  have  no  reason 
to  change. 


The  mechanics  of  consistency  voting  were  detailed  by  several  Inter¬ 
viewees.  "With  so  many  decisions  around  here, all  you  can  do  Is  stick  to 
your  guns  and  do  what  you  did  the  last  time,  unless  you  have  reason  to 
switch."  Another  noted  that 

'  .  *+>'**'  ■ 

There  are  a  lot  of  repetitive  Issue*  around  here.  Every  year  you 
see  the  same  policies  and  hear  similar  Issues  and  arguments.  You 
notice  that  things  fall  Into  categories  and  you  find  yourself  re^ 
ferrlng  back  to  how  you  voted  before.  You  feel  the  pressure  and 
need  for  consistency. 


Consensus 


Many  bills  are  acted  upon  within  the  House  wl 
virtual  unanimity.  Many  members  acknowledged  that  a  p 


on  a  bill  Is  often  the  grounds  for  a  decision. 
Examples  of  consensus  voting  are: 


i  unanimity  or 

I  .  • 

jrcelved  consensus 


I  went  that  way  because  there  was  a  mountain  factor— things  were  snowballing 
There  was  no  way  to  oppose  If  you  desire  the  basic  program. 

There  was  no  controversy  on  It, 

The  tide  was  running  toward  It. 


It  was  Inevitable. 


Everybody  realized  that  the  alternative  of  a  nay  vote  was  bleak— the 
program  would  die. 

There  was  a  consensus  on  Ethics— I  just  followed  the  herd. 

I  was  assured  that  the  Tax  bill  would  pass,  so  I  just  went  along  with 
everyone  else. 

On  FAA,  there  was  no  reason  to  do  otherwise— there  was  no  conflict  out  of 
conmlttee. 

It  was  kind  of  a  contagious  situation. 

I  had  no  reason  to  vote  no. 

There  was  no  opposition,  no  one  objecting,  a  quiet  bill  In  every  respect- 
no  one  in  leadership  was  against. 

The  committee  system,. the  political  liabilities  associated  with 

minority  status,  and  the  handling  of  routine  business  In  a  consensus 

fashion  were  Identified  as  Major  factors  encouraging  the  use  of  consensus 

voting. 

The  committee  system  Is  thought  to  provide  a  good  ad  hoc  adversary 

system  for  screening  legislation.  As  one  member  emphasized,  "We  have  a 

good  rumor  network  here.  Unless  I  hear  strong  rumblings,  unless  someone 

Is  objecting,  I  support.  My  law  Is— If  no  conflict,  appropriate." 

Members  confess  that  they  will  often  go  with  a  big  majority  to 

avoid  the  stigma  and  repercussions  of  lone  dissent.  In  the  words  of  one 

member,  _  _  _ _ _ _ 

You  need  a  strong  reason  to  be  In  a  minority  of  thirty  or  less. 

They'll  target  your  ass.  Unless  It's  something  to  do  with  my 
district  and  I  have  the  overwhelming  approval  of  my  constituents, 
when  they  have  300  plus  they  have  me. 

Suspensions,  unanimous  consent  matters  and  the  prlyate  calendar 

are  handled  In  a  consensus  fashion.  As  one  member  noted  "on  these  kinds 

of  things,  If  no  one  objects  and  the  tide  Is  running  In  their  direction; 

they  will  pass."  Many  offered  the  opinion  that  many  members  take  the 


same  approach  to  all  but  the  most  controversial  of  bills. 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of  consensus  voting  Is  found  In  the 
ccnmonly  adopted  strategy  of,  as  one  member  describes  It,  "Let's  all  vote 
early."  If  Polsby  and  Wlldavsky  are  correct  In  assuming  that  "Matching 
strategies  helps  us  to  learn  how  political  leaders  use  the  constraints 
and  opportunities  of  their  environment  to  achieve  their  goals"24  then  the 
"vote  early"  strategy  testifies  to  the  Importance  and  pervasiveness  of 
consensus  voting. 

Philosophical  Convictions 

Often,  the  decisions  of  members  will  Invoke  moral  judgments  and 

strong  personal  beliefs.  According  to  one  member,  decisions  of  this  hind 

"involve  the  member's  assessment  of  right  and  wrong."  In  the  words  of 

another,  "These  are  things  you  can't  compromise.  I  won't  change  my  mind. 

I  will  get  defeated  first."  Another  stated. 

Sometimes  your  own  philosophy  intrudes— things  that  stem  from  your 
learning  and  experience.  It  bolls  down  to  how  you  feel  about  It, 
rather  than  a  question  of  facts  like  with  the  Water  Projects  vote. 
It's  almost  an  unconscious  process. 

Examples  of  votes  that  involve  personal  philosophy  are: 

I'm  against  abortion  on  religious  grounds  and  would  never  vote  yea. 

-Debt  collection  Involves  a  basic  question  concerning  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment— I'm  Intuitively  opposed. 

My  vote  on  Common  Situs  is  the  result  of  my  strong  philosophical  view. 

My  life's  experiences  led  me  to  that  vote. 

The  Arab.  Boycott  vote  Involyes  basic  questions  of  rights  and  constitu¬ 
tional  beliefs— the  18  year  old  vote  Is  the  same  thing  because  basic 
rights  are  involved. 

Abortion  Is  a  different  kind  of  decision  than  authorizations  and  appro¬ 
priations— it  is  a  mnral  Issue. 

I  based  my  decision  on  the  Arab  Boycott  on  the  basis  of  fairness,  equity, 
and  compassion. 
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I  have  moral  doubt  that  abortion  is  right. 

I'm  morally  opposed  to  abortion— this  is  unique  for  me  since  usually 
1*11  bargain. 

The  government  has  no  damn  business  getting  into  the  ahortion  business— 
that's  a  question  for  the  woman  to  decide— this  isn't  the  USSR. 

Rhodesian  Chrome  gets  into  broad  philosophical  questions. 

Although,  as  a  Republican,  I  wanted  to  vote  against  Ca»ter's  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Authority  (the  Democrats  voted  against  Nixon's),  I  didn't— reorganiza¬ 
tion  authority  for  the  President  is  part  of  my  philosophy  of  government  and 
I  can't  play  politics  with  It. 

I  voted  against  Romanian  Earthquake  Relief  as  a  matter  of  principle.  I 
think  it  is  wrong  to  give  aid  to  a  Communist  nation. 

Strip  Mining  is  bad  legislation— it  is  overly  restrictive. 

Policy  Assessments 

As  a  determinant  of  congressional  voting,  policy  assessments  in¬ 
volve  the  use  of  Ideology  and  policy  objectives  as  the  basis  of  congressional 
voting. 

Interviews  with  members  Indicate  that  policy  assessments  as  a 
decision  determinant  take  three  forms:  endorsement  for  or  opposition  to 
a  specific  bill,  support  for  or  opposition  to  the  policy  approach  of  a 
particular  program,  and  assessments  that  a  specific  vote  Is  In  or  out  of 
line  with  certain  narrow  policy  objectives  of  che  member.  Although  each 
way  may  seem  to  present  a  distinctive  determinant,  all  are  similar  In  that 
they  involve  the  citation,  by  the  member,  of  policy  reasons  ;?s  the  basis 
for  the  decision. 

Endorsement  of  or  opposition  to  the  bill  in  question  involyes 
assessments  that  the  content  of  a  bill  is  'g^od  legislating,"  "good  argu¬ 
ments,"  "a  good  bill,"  "a  bad  bill"  or  '?  lousy  ui'tl4s  The  following  are 
examples: 


Strip  Mining  is  bad  legislation— it  is  overly  restrictive 

Hyde  is  a  bad  bill— there  should  be  exceptions  to  the  abortion  ban. 

That  bill  is  not  needed  at  this  time. 

The  arguments  of  the  bill  are  compelling. 

I  don't  like  the  bill. 

Dingell  is  a  good  amendment— >1t  provides  flexibility. 

He  need  the  Romanian  Relief  fall 1  — It's  a  humanitarian  thing. 

I  want  the  Common  Situs  bill. 

Support  or  opposition  to  a  basic  policy  approach  is  a  commonly 
cited  policy-oriented  determinant.  It  entails  a  member's  position  that 
the  program  at  hand  is  good  or  bad  public  policy.  Indicative  of  a  policy 
approach  are  judgments  by  members  that  a  program  is  "not  justifiable," 
"absurd,"  "not  a  proper  approach,"  "a  step  in  the  right  direction,"  "a 
good  concept,"  "a  good  approach,"  and  "a  correct  policy." 

Many  members  described  the -mechanics  of  a  policy  approach.  They 
note  that  representatives  Identify  various  categories  of  public  policy 
and  then  formulate  general,  preconceived  positions  for  or  against  the 
policies  and  programs  within  each  category.  In  the  words  of  ore  member, 
"These  positions  become  standing  and  automatic.  They  Involve  an  almost 
knee  jerk  reaction."  Specific  examples  of  this  kind  of  voting  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  6.4. - — . . __ _ _ _ ; _ _ 

The  third  and  final  category  of  policy  assessments  are  those  that 
involve  a  member's  limited  policy  objectives.  Unlike  the  first  two,  this 
kind  does  not  Involve  support  for  or  aversion  to  a  specific  bill  or  basic 
policy  approach.  Instead,  the  member  makes  reference  to  a  narrow,  more- 
limited,  situational  rationale  that,  more  than  less,  e.itails  policy  objec¬ 
tives,  Votes  are  said  to  Be  determined  not  by  standing  coroittments  for 
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Table  6.4 

Specific  Examples  of  Policy  Voting  (i.e.  A  Vote  Cast  on  the  basis  of 
A  Member's  Ideological  Support  for  or  Opposition  to  a  Basic 
Policy  on  Program  Approach) 

"I'm  opposed  to  deficit  spending."  ■ 

"I  vote  yes  on  social  issues."  i 

"I ha  opposed  to  Increases  In  military  spending."  j 
"I  opposed  Debt  Collection  Practices  because  I'm  for  state  rights." 

"I  don't  like  the  pork  barrel  system."  / 

"The  Pay  Raise  Is  bad  policy— we  ought  not  to  vote  on  a  raise  which 
affects  us." 

"I'm  against  NASA  funding— let's  get  our  society  in  shape.", 

"We  need  more  regulation  of  debt  collection  practices." 

"I'm  against  Countercyclical  Aid  because  it  Is  an  Inappropriate  policy. 
"I  have  a  bias  toward  simplification  of  the  tax  system." 

"It's  poor  policy  to  get  the  federal  government  involved  In  abortion 
when  so  many  oppose." 

"We  need  economic  stimuli." 

"The  Hatch  Act  has  served  us  well." 

"Keep  Strip  Mining  and  all  other  forms  of  regulation  In  the  hands  of 
the  state  If  at  all  possible." 

"School  Lunch  programs  are  the  kinds  of  things  I  support," 

"Revenue  Sharing  Is  fiscally  unsound." 

"Deficit  spending  is  not  justifiable." 

"I  support  the  concept  of  -id  to  localities  Incurring  excessive  costs 
due  to  natural  calamities." 

"I'm  an  environmentalist  and  for  strip  mining  control." 

"Housing  programs  are  good  programs." 

"I'm  for  labor  legislation— It's  a  policy  thing  with  me." 

"I'm  for  governmental  activism  as  epitomized  In  the  jobs  bill." 

"The  targeting  strategy  in  the  jobs  bill  is  good." 

"We  should  not  send  relief  to  Communist  nations." 

"Governmental  employees  should  have  political  rights." 

"The  way  to  get  good  people  in  government  Is  to  pay  them  well." 

"Don't  ban  anything  unless  you  know  for  sure." 

"The  government  should  stop  international  boycotts." 

"I'm  generally  against  foreign  aid— too  much  waste." 

"We  need  to  reorganize  the  federal  bureaucracy." 


or  against  programs  hut  by  such  considerations  as  spinoffs,  impacts, 

consequences,  sunk  costs,  and  Instrumental  goals.  Examples  of  this  kind 

of  policy  assessment  are  presented  in  Table  6.5.  Voting  on  the  basis  of 

limited  policy  objectives  dramatizes  the  Importance  of  what  Keefe  and 
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Ogul  refer  to  as  "sweetener  amendments."  Astute  floor  managers  will 
permit  moderate  changes  In  a  bill  In  an  effort  to  put  together  a  majority 
coalition.  These  Interviews  confirm  the  validity  of  this  strategy  by 
revealing  that  in  many  Instances  members  do  make  up  their  minds  on  the 
basis  of  limited,  situational.  Instrumental  criteria.  . . _ . 

Campaign  Promises 

Several  reconstructed  decisions  pointed  to  a  campaign  promise  as 
the  major  determinant.  Examples  are: 

I  had  made  a  campaign  commitment  to  support  reorganization. 

I'm  on  record  promising  to  reduce  deficit  expenditures. 

I  ran  against  the  Pay  Raise. 

During  the  campaign,  abortion  was  the  Issue  and  I  even  received  primary 
opposition  on  It— I  didn't  have  to  agonize  on  Hyde  since  it’s  politically 
essential  not  to  go  back  on  mi'  word. 

I  campaigned  on  the  new  budget  process  and  thus  will  support  any  congres¬ 
sional  budget  resolution. 

Since  the  Pay  Raise  came  up  during  the  campaign,  I  voted  my  position. 

In  the  campaign  I  was  asked  about  the  Arab  Boycott  and  It  was  there  that 
I  committed  myself  to  strong  support  of  Israel. 

Miscellaneous 

Interviews  also  revealed  a  spate  of  what  might  be  classified  as 
miscellaneous  determinants— l.e, ,  those  that  are  not  frequently  cited. 

At  the  very  least,  these  are  Interesting  because  they  Indicate  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  determinants  uncovered  In  this  study. 
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Specific  Examples  of  Policy  Assessments  that  Involve 
A  Members  Limited  Policy  Objectives 


"I  supported  that  housing  bill  because  of  the  economic  stimulus  It  will 
have  on  building.'' 

*1  don*t  think  there  is  any  reason  to  delay  on  Clean  Air." 

"The  case  Is  not  proven  against  saccharin." - 

"The  Second  Budget  resolution  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction." 

"The  proposed  distributions  of  funds  under  that  formula  are  Inequitable— the 
alternative  Is  preferable." 

"We  need  to  cut  back,  so  we  might  as  well  start  with  these  water  projects." 
"I  voted  no  on  the  carrier  because  I  was  convinced  they  would  be  sitting 

ducks."  .  . . . . .  .  . . . . . . . . ... 

"Congress  Is  not  an  Investigative  body  and  any  Investigation  of  the 
assassinations  should  be  made  by  the  justice  Department." 

"After  they  wade  those  changes.  It  was  acceptable  to  me." 

"Snow  Removal  Is  a  rip  off." 

"It's  unfair  to  boycott  Rhodesia." 

"It's  too  late  to  pick  up  the  trail  In  the  assassinations  probe." 

"A  brief  delay  In  Clean  Air  regulations  Is  necessary." 

"We  need  a  central  place  to  handle  energy  programs." 

"Strip  Mining  Regulation  will  hurt  those  on  fixed  Incomes." 

"Environmentally,  these  water  projects  don't  seem  to  be  supported.” 

"I  think  we  should  protect  the  porpoise." 

"I  didn't  vote  for  the  Dlngell  Amendment  for  fear  it  would  make  the  Clean 
Air  Bill  more  palatable,  and  It  would  make  it  on  final  passage." 

"I  voted  'yes'  on  the  Energy  bill  because  of  the  weakening  amendments." 


Logrolling  was  mentioned  in  several  Instances,  A  msnber  of  the 
New  York.  City  delegation  supported  Snow  Removal  out  of  a  desire  “to 
build  hridges  for  the  city's  fiscal  plight."  Another  sided  with  the 
Public  Works  Coranittee  because  "I  have  a  bill  coming  up  in  front  of  that 
committee." 

- ..Interest  groups  were  mentioned  as  a  decision  determinant  in  only 

a  few  instances.  Generally,  the  lack  of  opposition  to  a  bill  by  an 
affected  group  is  cited  as  the  specific  interest  group  determinant. 
Examples  are: 

I  went  with  Rhodesian  Chrome  because  the  affected  industries  weren't 
complaining. 

The  fact  that  the  Navy  didn't  seem  to  be  pushing  the  super  carrier  seemed 
to  me  to  indicate  they  really  didn't  need  it— if  they  don't  act  like  they 
need  it,  whr  am  I  to  insist  that  they  do. 

Labor  and  business  usually  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  any  issue— that's 
why  when  I  saw  them  both  calling  for  a  delay  on  the  Clean  Air  Regulations 
I  was  persuaded  that  it  must  be  a  sound  course  of  action. 

Involvement  with  a  bill,  especially  at  the  committee  stage,  was 

offered  as  a  determinant.  One  member  noted  that  he  supported  Rhodesian 

Chrome  because  "I  was  Involved  with  it."  Another  cited  conmlttee  service 

with  a  bill  as  the  reason  for  decision:  "I  supported  my  conmlttee." 

Others  cited  testimony  before  committee  as  the  decision  determinant. 

Obviously,  when  a  member  votes  on  the  floor  on  a  hill  that  comes  out  of 

one  of  his  assigned  committees,  Ms  decision  process  involves  many  more 

considerations  than  on  a  regular  bill. 

Aversion  to  threat  was  listed  by  some  as  the  source  of  their 

decisions.  One  mentioned  that  he  opposed  the  Marine  Mammal  compromise 

due  to  the  *.  ..  .  high  handed  tactics  of  the  tuna  people,"  Another 

stated  that  "Whenever  people  get  tough  around  here  you  naturally  take 

an  'I'll  show  them  approach'." 
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The  personal  experience  of  the  legislator  was  cited  In  several 
Instances.  A  freshman  stated  that  he  voted  for  Debt  Collection  Reform 
because  he  .  felt  the  need  due  to  law  practice."  Another  noted  that 
his  support  for  the  Nuclear  Navy  was  based  on  ".  .  .  my  experience  as  a 
sailor— because  of  It,  I  usually  support  the  Navy." 

Several  members  indicated  the  attraction  of  a  "Christmas  tree" 
or  omnibus  bill.  Illustrative  are  the  remarks  of  one  member  that  "Although 
I  generally  oppose  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing,  I  voted  for  the  HUD  bill 
because  of  other  items  In  It."  Another  added  that  the  up  or  down  vote  on 
the  Hater  Projects  determined  his  vote,  "Because  they  didn't  split  It  up, 

I  voted  for  them  because  there  are  some  good  ones  there.  But  that's  a 
strategy  up  here— In  numbers  there  is  strength." 

"The  line  of  least  resistance"  was  cited  in  two  decision  cases. 

A  member  expounded— "On  Clean  Air  I  just  went  the  way  of  the  llttlest 
trouble— and  that  is  with  the  Dingell  bill." 

Bureaucrats  were  mentioned  on  some  votes.  Several  members  indicated 
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the  Importance  of  agency  reputation.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  whose  support  of  the  Water  Projects  was  flaunted 
by  proponents. 

Some  votes  were  justified  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  "politically 
necessary  but  with  little  Impact."  Several  "games"  were  uncovered  through- 
out  the  course  of  the  Interviews.  One  is  the  situation  where  a  member 
actually  Is  opposed  to  a  bill  but  votes  for  It  for  political  reasons,  while 
feeling  confident  that  "It  will  have  little  Impact  anyway,"  The  second  Is 
where  a  member  supports  a  bill  but  votes  against  It,  because  "It  was  going 
to  pass  anyway."  In  both  cases,  members  can  accomplish  prog ranma tic  pur¬ 
poses  without  taking  political  risk's? 
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Protest  was  a  determinant  on  several  votes.  A  member  from  a 
western  state  confided  that  he  voted  "present'*  on  one  vote  just  to  protest 
to  the  President  the  lack  of  a  national  energy  policy. 

Committee  staff  was  cited  in  several  decision  cases.  One  member 
stated  that  he  relied  solely  on  committee  staff  when  deciding  on  FAA.  A 
Republican  said  that  he  based  his  decision  on  Snow  Removal  on  the  advice  - 
of  the  minority  staff  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

"Support  of  the  process"  was  listed  as  a  determinant,  especially 
on  the  Snow  Removal,  the  Budget  and  Water  Projects  votes.  "We  must  preserve 
..tne  appropriation  process"  was  the  way  this  determinant  was  expressed. 

Wife  and  family  were  cited  on  a  few  votes,  mainly  Ethics  and  Pay 
Raise,  that  were  relevant  to  the  families  of  members. 

The  legislative  process  as  structured  by  a  closed  rule  was  cited 
by  two  members— one  on  the  Ethics  vote  and  one  on  the  Tax  vote.  In  both 
decision  cases,  members  argued  that  the  closed  rule  shaped  the  decision 
by  boxing  them  In  so  that  a  yes  vote  was  the  only  way  they  could  go. 

The  press  was  Identified  as  the  determinant  in  several  cases.  On 
the  Pay  Raise,  the  media  was  Identified  as  the  major  decision  factor, 
because  "They  were  putting  the  heat  on."  In  several  Instances,  editorials 
appearing  In  the  Washington  newspapers  were  said  to  have  tilted  the  member 
toward  the  decision. 

The  Supreme  Court,  described  hy  one  text  as  an  "Intermittent  pres¬ 
sure"  on  Congress,30  was  mentioned  by  only  one  member  as  a  determinant. 

The  decision  Involved  the  Common  Situs  vote  and  the  member  cited  a  Supreme 
Court  case  which  purportedly  Intimated  that  governmental  authorization  of 
secondary  boycotts  is  unconstitutional. 
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Several  members  mentioned  what  might  best  be  categorized  as  a  "get 
on  with  it  mentality."  As  one  member  pointed  out  "The  fight's  over,  the 
outcome's  inevitable— it's  just  Best  to  move  on  and  get  to  some  other 
business.” 

Finally,  "keeping  the  respect  of  colleagues  and  supporters"  was 
Ifentified  as  a  basis  for  decision.  "I  voted  the  way  I  did  on  Ethics, 
first  and  foremost,  so  that  I  wouldn't  violate  and  lose  the  respect  of 
others." 

In  sum.  Congressmen  are  apt  to  base  their  decisions  on  one  of 
what  seems  to  be  an  Infinite,  almost  bewildering,  number  of  determinants. 

(4)  The  Primacy  of  Policy  (Ideological )  Voting 

A  re-examination  of  Table  6.3  reveals  that,  by  far,  the  major 
determinant  of  congressional  voting,  as  perceived  by  members.  Is  Ideology 
as  expressed  through  a  policy  assessment.  In  sixty-five  percent  of  the 
Interviews,  a  policy  assessment  was  mentioned  as  the  basis  of  the  decision. 
The  next  most  frequently  mentioned  determinant  is  constituency,  followed 
by  philosophical  convictions  and  committee  members.  Each  of  these  were 
mentioned  in  only  approximately  ten  percent  of  the  interviews. 

For  two  reasons,  the  actual  percentage  of  decisions  attributable 
to  policy  voting  may  be  somewhat  larger  than  is  shown  in  Table  6.3, 

First,  many  of  the  other  determinants  do  involve  policy  considera¬ 
tions— e.g.,  compromise,  campaign  promises,  consistency,  consensus,  some 
of  the  miscellaneous  category,  and  even  possibly  philosophical  convictions— 
and,  when  combined  with  policy  assessments,  drive  the  total  frequency  of 
policy  voting  up  to  almost  one-hundred  percept. 

.  Second,  many  of  the  instances  where  a  member  lists  multiple 
determinants  Involve  a  mix  of  actors  and  situational  concerns  with  policy 
assessments.  The  following  answers  to  the  question  "Why  did  you  vote  as 
you  did?"  reveal  a  policy-oriented  blend  of  determinants: 
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(re  Ethics  1  I  voted  that  way  because  I'm  for  reform 

and  change,  It  Is  consistent  with  my 
position  on  reform.  It  would  really 
disappoint  my  close  supporters  If  I 
didn't. 

(re  Nuclear  Navy)  I  think  we  need  to  reorder  priorities 

and  spend  less  on  the  military,  The 

_ ■ _  President  is  In  the  best  position  to 

know  on  this.  I  checked  It  out  with 
Tom  Downey  and  he  said  It  was  ok, 

(re  Countercyclical)  Hy  state  would  lose  money  If  I  voted 

'no*.  I  voted  the  same  as  last  year. 

It's  still  a  good  Idea, 

Also,  as  both  Norpoth  and  Macarthey  have  argued]  reliance  on  other  actors 

*  31  ii,  |i 1 

often  Involves  policy  (Ideological) voting.  The  following  quotations 

reveal  how  cue-taking  Involves  policy  assessments:  ■ 

(re  a  chairman)  I'm  for  Udall  on  Strip  Mining.  He  has 

«  practical,  balanced  environmentalist 
position. 

(re  conmlttee  members)  I  turn  to  to  find  out  what  the 

damn  thing  does.  I  follow  him  on  the 
policy  Implications. 

(re  other  members)  When  I  use  a  mdnber  as  a  short  cut.  It 

Is  Intertwined  with  philosophical  con¬ 
siderations. 

I  followed  Hy^e.  I  support  his  amendment 
In  concept.  1 1( 

I  followed  Delaney  on  Nuclear  Navy.  Llker 
me,  he  is  for  redressing  the  budget  so  we 
can  aiiocate  more  to  social  programs. 

Ned  Patterson  made  up  my  mind.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  my  views  on  Deht  Collection. 

(re  party  leaderl  Staff  gives  me  a  synopsis  and  makes  a 

recoranendatlon.  They  know  my  philosophy, 

Staff  talks  to  people  for -me.  They  are 
an  extension  of  me.  They  know  what  I 
want, 

On  the  Housing  vote,  I  voted  my  own 
position  plus  staff's.  I  believe  there 
Is  a  need  for  (housing,  and  staff  deter¬ 
mined  what  my  position  would  be  on  that 
one. 


» 
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(re  constituency)  Hy  position  was  set  by  the  outpouring  of 

letters  on  Saccharin  plus  my  personal 
Belief  that  government  agencies  ought  not 
to  have  that  kind  of  authority. 

(re  the  White  House)  I  followed  the  President,  because  he  has 

a  more  national  view,  and  because  we  must 
start  to  cut  back. 

I  took  my  vote  from  the  President,  because 
I'm  for  fiscal  responsibility 

Many  factors  account  for  the  predominance  of  policy  voting.  Fore 

most  Is  the  perceived  need  by  members  for  an  explanation  (rationale)  for 

their  votes.  As  one  member  stated, 

You  must  Worry  about  how  things  will  appear.  You  must  be  able  to 
explain.  If  you  can  give  the  reasons  for  your  vote  In  philosophical 
terras,  you  can  defend  your  self  against  the  critics. 

A  policy  assessment  seems  to  provide  such  an  explanation. 

Another  factor  encouraging  policy  voting  Is  the  nature  of  the 
committee  system  and  legislative  procedure.  "When  It  comes  to  the  floor. 
It  Is  open  or  shut— up  or  down,  nay  or  yea.  This  kind  of  decision¬ 
making  requires  that  you  have  a  set  position  that  enables  you  to  know 
where  you  stand." 

A  third  factor  Is  the  issue  content  of  congressional  campaigns  at 

the  level  of  attentive  and  affected  publics.  As  one  member  noted,  "You 

develop  positions  during  the  campaign  and  they  stay  with  you.  People 

ask  for  your  views  and  you  must  comment."  As  another  added,  .  . . . . . 

You  get  looked  at  on  your  views  pertaining  to  hot  and  emotional 
Issues.  Due  to  the  campaign,  you  get  positions  on  the  major  Issues 
and  they  stick.  The  only  Issue  that  I've  changed  my  position  on 
since  before  my  election  Is  Vietnam. 

A  fourth  stans  from  the  need  to  simplify.  "Bills  of  national 
significance  require  a  member  to  have  a  point  of  view  even  If  not  on  the 
committee,"  one  member  pointed  out.  Another  discussed  in  detail  the 


utility  and  need  for  policy  positions: 

You  need  to  have  a  value  system  to  know  where  you  are  coming  from. 

You  need  to  decide  what  to  do  and  this  bolls  down  to  a  policy 
approach.  After  a  couple  of  years,  you  get  a  strong  position 
on  basic  issues  and  it  guides  you. 

Finally,  the  day-to-day  operation  of  Congress  encourages  policy 

voting.  The  whip  packets  of  both  parties  stress  the  policy  goals  and- _ 

implications  of  bills.  Bills  are  frequently  discussed  by  members  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  in  terms  of  what  they  do.  The  Democratic  whip  organi¬ 
zation  prepares  recess  briefing  packages  designed  to  aid  members  as  they 
answer  questions  back  in  the  district.  These  strongly  emphasize  explana¬ 
tions.  The  voting  records  of  members  are  scrutinized  by.  various  Interest 
groups  who  search  voting  habits  for  signs  of  consistency  and  support.  All 
of  this  weighs  heavily  toward  policy  voting. 

The  Importance  of  policy  voting  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  an  inter¬ 
est  group  strategy  Identified  by  several  members.  In  the  words  of  one 
member. 

If  they  want  to  Influence  me,  they  have  to  give  me  a  solid  reason  why 
I  should  vote  that  way.  They  know  that  I  can't  vote  on  the  basis  of 
friendship.  That's  why  they  provide  reasons  that  can  be  used  to 
explain  and  defend.  They  help  you  out  by  casting  things  In  philo¬ 
sophical  terms  and  telling  you  why  It  would  be  good  and  popular  to 
vote  that  way. 

(5)  There  are  Seven  Different  Decision  Modes  In  Congressional 

Voting 

Although  policy  assessment  is  the  most  frequently  cited  decision 
determinant  in  congressional  voting,  it  would  be  simplistic  to  conclude 
that  policy  voting  Is  the  only  important  mode  of  decisionmaking,  .Rather, 
the  Interviews  undertaken  here  suggest  that  there  are  at  least  seven  dis¬ 
tinct  modes  of  congressional  voting:  cue-taking,  policy  assessment, 
philosophical  convictions,  consensus,  campaign  promise,  compromise,  and 
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constituency  representation.  Although  policy  assessment  Is  the  most 

prevalent  mode  and  although  all  of  the  others  Involve,  to  some  extent, 
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members'  policy  goals,  each  mode  Involves  a  different  decision  rule, 
or  different  approach  to  Issues  and, thus,  a  different  way  of  making 
decisions. 

Cue-taking  is  a  decision  mode  whereby  the  decision  Is  made 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  counsel  or  position  of  other  actors. 
Although  Matthews  and  Stlmson  contend  that  coranittee  members  and  those 
In  the  state  delegation  are  the  most  likely  cue^glvers,  Klngdon  *  and 
this  study  reveal  that  members  also  take  positions  from  staff  and  the 
White  House.  This  kind  of  decision  Is  not  devoid  of  policy  content. 
Rather,  cue-taking  should  be  viewed  as  voting  based  on  policy  positions 
that  are  obtained  as  the  result  of  deference  to  another  actor. 

Policy  assessment  is  a  standing  Ideological  predisposition  to 
vote  for  or  against  certain  programs.  It  Involves  the  persistent  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  general  decision  rule  to  support  or  not  to  support  some  action 
of  government.  Policy  assessments  are  fairly  automatic,  although  various 
actors  do  provide  Information  so  that  the  member  can  place  the  vote  In 
the  context  of  his  policy  predispositions.  The  basis  of  decision  Is  a 
policy  objective  and  the  desire  for  consistency,  not  another  actor's 
position.  The  difference  between  policy  assessment  and  cue-taking  Is 
that  cue-taking  reflects  the  human  side  of  Congress.  Decisions  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  trust  and  friendship.  Policy  voting  Is  based  on  a  desire 
to  achieve  a  record.  Referring  to  his  policy  objectives  concerning  a  bill, 
a  member  emphasized  that  "on  yotes  like  that  I'm  not  here  to  make  friends." 

Philosophical  conviction  is  a  mode  of  reaching  a  decision  6y 
relying  on  deep-seated,  strongly-felt  positions.  It  Is  an  automatic  mode 


/ 
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In  which  other  actors  are  relied  on  primarily  for  Information,  When  making 
decisions  based  on  philosophical  convictions,  a  member  slnply  applies  a 
standing  commitment  that  was  most  likely  developed  long  before  he  entered 
Congress. 

35 

The  consensus  mode,  best  described  by  Kingdon,  Involves  decision¬ 
making  by  herd  Instinct.  Yea  votes  are  cast  because  everything  Is  pointing 
that  way.  There  Is  no  reason  to  vote"no"  Opposition  Is  minimal  or  non- 
exlstant.  Conflict  exists  neither  In  the  House  nor  In  the  member's 
force  field. 

The  campaign  promise  mode  bases  decisions  on  policy  commitments 
made  during  the  campaign.  The  rationale  for  the  vote  Is  more  the  cam¬ 
paign  commitment  than  the  policy  assessment. 

The  compromise  mode  involves  an  assessment  on  the  member's  part 
that  a  bill  constitutes  a  balanced  or  unbalanced  approach.  The  member 
decides  to  either  ratify  or  reject  a  compromise  forged  either  In  committee 
or  on  the  floor.  The  appropriateness  of  the  compromise  Is  the  focus  of 
the  decision. 

Constituency  representation  is  decision-making  on  the  basis  of 
the  member's  assessment  of  what  Is  best  for  constituency  Interests.  In 
some  rare  Instances  where  there  is  an  outpouring  of  sentiment  from  the 
district  concerning  a  bill,  constituency  representation  as  a  decision¬ 
mode  will  Involve  the  member  attempting  to  get  his  position  In  line  with 
constituency  demands. 

Thus,  decisions  may  be  the  result  of  the  application  of  an  ab¬ 
straction  (policy  assessment,  philosophical  conviction,  campaign  promise), 
the  use  of  cue-taking,  an  act  of  representation,  or  a  perception  of 


situational  factors  {compromise,  consensus).  It  Is  not  that  cue-taking 

or  situational  voting  are  devoid  of  Ideology.  On  the  contrary,  as 

35  37  38 

Norpoth,  Klngdon,  and  Matthews  and  Stlmson  argue,  cue-taking  does 

Invoke  an  Ideological  context.  In  fact,  the  data  here  Indicate  that  when 

members  mention  an  actor  or  situational  factor  as  a  determinant,  they  will 

relate  It  to  a  policy  assessment.  The  difference  between  cue-taking  or 

situational  voting  and  voting  In  a  policy  or  philosophical  mode  Is  that. 

In  the  latter,  decisions  are  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  an  abstract 

doctrine,  while,  for  the  former,  a  trusted  actor  or  a  perception  of  the 

situation  becomes  the  shortcut  and  Is  cited  In  the  Interview  as  the 

voting  determinant,  perhaps  In  addition  to  a  policy  assessment.  Most 

voting  Involves  a  "policy  goal"  of  some  sort.  As  Klngdon  argues,  under 

certain  circumstances  members  must  rely  on  various  means  (colleagues, 

staff,  perception  of  constituency  Interests,  perception  of  balance  and 

39 

compromise,  etc.)  to  realize  their  goals.  Here  It  has  been  shown  that 
members  will  cite  the  "means"  as  well  as  the  "goals"  as  the  determining  . 
factor.^  Clearly,  the  difference  reflects  different  decision-making  modes. 
Citing  "goals  only"  Is  policy  or  philosophical  voting;  citing  means  and 
goals  Involves  other  modes. 

In  conclusion,  the  Interviews  confirm  the  existence  of  the  various 

40 

congressional  decision  modes  described  In  both  Jackson  and  Matthews  and 
Stlmson.41  The  task  at  hand  Is  to  test  the  conditional  theory  of  legis¬ 
lative  decision-making.  If  the  positions  of  Lowl,  Price,  and  Cobb  and 
Elder  are  correct,  no  one  model  should  completely  describe  the  decision¬ 
making  of  an  individual  member.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  test 
proposition  9  by  examining  the  variability  of  decision  rules  across 
votes,  issue  characteristics,  and  actor  responses.  To  confirm  the 
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-contextual  theory,  data  should  reveal  a)  that  members  are  likely  to  cite 
certain  determinants  under  certain  circumstances  and  different  deter¬ 
minants  under  others  and  b}  that  each  member  employs  various  modes  de¬ 
pending  on  various  circumstances.  These  variations,  moreover,  should 
occur  in  a  patterned  fashion  according  to  a  hot/low  profile  distinction. 

By  Vote 

Table  6.6 — a  display  of  decision  by  vote-does  reveal  variable 
citation  of  decision  determinants.  For  example,  policy  assessments,  the 
most  frequently  cited  determinant  overall;  are  mentioned  by  one-hundred 
percent  of  the  interviewees  on  the  foreign  aid  vote,  while  no  interviewee 
mentioned  policy  reasons  on  the  FAA  vote.  Committee  members  are  mentioned 
by  no  interviewees  on  Rhodesian  Chrome  but  by  forty-two  percent  on  the 
Marine  Manmal  vote.  Mention  of  philosophical  convictions  ranged  from  no 
mention  on  NASA  and  FAA  to  mention  by  fifty  percent  on  the  Hyde  Amendment. 

Members  tend  to  mention  certain  determinants  more  often  than  others 
on  different  types  of  bills. 

Policy  assessments  were  mentioned  most  as  a  determinant  on  some  of 
the  hottest  issues— Rhodesian  Chrome,  Common  gitus.  Strip  Mining,  Energy 
Department,  the  Pay  Raise,  and  Saccharin— and  on  several  non-controversial 
votes— House  Assassinations,  Romanian  Earthquake,  Foreign  Aid, .and  School 
Lunch.  Policy  assessments  were  Infrequently  mentioned  on  Ethics,  Gold- 
water  Amendment,  Government  Reorganization,  FAA,  EPA,  Arab  Boycott, 

Public  Works,  and  Marine  Mammal.  On  these  votes,  situational  consid¬ 
erations  seemed  to  eclipse  pure  policy  voting.  Cue-taking  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  convictions  also  prevailed  on  these  votes. 
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Chairmen  were  cited  most  on  Government  Reorganization,  Strip 
Mining,  and  Tax:  votes  where  the  chairman  played  a  highly  visible  role 
and  became  associated  with  a  particular  position. 

Committee  members  were  mentioned  by  over  twenty-five  percent  on 
votes  that-  were  minor  (FAA),  constituency  relevant  (HUD),  complex  (Tax 
and  Debt  Collection),  and  that  involved  a  committee  fight  (Marine  Mammal 
and  Nuclear  Navy).  Committee  members  were  not  mentioned  at  all  on  many 
of  the  major  policy  questions:  Rhodesian  Chrome,  Arab  Boycott,  Energy 
Department,  Budget,  Foreign  Aid,  the  Hyde  Amendment,  Hatch,  and  Saccharin. 

Constituency  was  cited  most  on  three  votes:  Common  Situs  which 
was  very  controversial,  Countercyclical  Aid  which  was  perceived  to  be 
important  to  constituency,  and  Saccharin  which  was  the  subject  of  much 
constituency  mail.  Constituency  as  a  determinant  was  not  cited  on  minor 
or  non-vislble  votes  (Nuclear  Navy,  FAA,  Romanian  Earthquake,  EPA,  Debt 
Collection,  Marine  Mammal,  and  Foreign  Aid)  nor  on  the  Hyde  Amendment  on 
abortion,  on  which  members  had  presumably  already  staked  a  position. 

The  White  House  was  mentioned  as  a  voting  determinant  on  the 
four  votes  on  which  It  was  a  combatant:  Nuclear  Navy,  Tax,  Government 
Reorganization,  and  the  Water  Projects. 

Compromise  was  cited  at  a  significantly  high  rate  on  Arab  Boycott, 
and  Marine  Mammal  Protection,  two  bills  that  were  considered  to  be  com¬ 
promises. 

Consensus  decision -waking  was  prevalent  on  Romanian  Earthquake, 
the  HUD  vote,  and  School  Lunch— bills  that  passed  by  high  margins. 

Philosophical  convictions  were  most  prevalent  on  votes  that'  in¬ 
voked  questions  of  human  rights— Rhodesian  Chrome,  Arab  Boycott,  Hyde, 
Hatch— and  the  Nuclear  Navy  vote  that  invoked  national  defense  concerns. 
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Consistency  was  cited  most  on  three  votes  that  had  loomed  as 
major  matters  In  the  preceding  Congress— Strip  Mining  and  the  Hyde 
Amendment— and  :he  Public  Works  bill,  which  was  a  conference  report  and 
presumably  invoved  members'  attempts  to  be  consistent  with  their  posi¬ 
tion  on  House  engrossment  cf  the  bill. 

Persona'  staff  was  a  perceived  determinant  on  two  votes:  EPA 
and  Countercycl  cal.  The  EPA  vote  Involve  a  routine  authorization  and 
may  have  been  a  delegated  decision  for  many  members.  Countercyclical 
Involved  extensive  staff  work  to  ascertain  impacts  on  constituency. 

Several  members  deferred  to  that  staff  work. 

Non-comnlttee  members  were  used  as  a  decision  determinant  on  two 
votes  where  those  not  on  the  committee  attempted  to  amend  a  bill  over  the 
committee's  objection:  Nuclear  Navy  and  Goldwater.  On  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  sampled  votes,  no  Interviewee  mentioned  other  members  as  a 
determinant. 

State  delegation  was  mentioned  by  a  significant  proportion  on  only 
the  Debt  Collection  Practices  vote. 

Party  loaders  received  noteworthy  mention  (fourteen  percent)  on 
only  the  Ethics  vote— a  vote  on  which  the  Democratic  leadership  had  staked 
Its  prestige.  Significantly,  no  member  listed  leaders  as  a  determinant 
of  the  Pay  Raiso  vote,  although  this  Is  another  Instance  of  where  leaders 
had  Invested  thilr  reputation. 

Campaign  promises  were  listed  as  a  determinant  by  a  sizable  pro¬ 
portion  only  on  the  Hyde  Amendment.  The  significance  of  this  .seems  to 
He  In  the  succnss  with  which  a  single  Issue  Interest  group  Is  able  to 
obtain  legislative  support  through  campaign  conaitments. 
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These  findings  indicate  that  on  different  kinds  cf  votes,  members' 
decisions  win  likely  be  based  more  on  certain  determinants  than  on  others. 
In  a  general  sense,  the  findings  confirm  the  suppositions  of  the  conditional 
authors.  On  many  hot  votes— Tax,  Rhodesian  Chrome,  Conmon  Situs,  Strip 
Mining,  Energy  Department,  the  Budget,  Clean  Air,  Hyde,  Hatch,  Saccharin, 
Water  Projects,  and  the  Pay  Raise— decisions  were  based  on  policy  assess¬ 
ments  and  philosophical  convictions.  Evidently,  these  Issues  appeared  to 
be  Important  enough  for  members  to  develop  a  policy  or  philosophical 
position.  Certain  low  grade  votes  such  as  the  Nuclear  Navy,  Soldwater 
Amencinent,  FAA,  EPA,  Public  Works,  and  Marine  Manmal  Involved  fewer  policy 
assessments  and  more  cue-taking  from  other  actors.  Four  qualifications 
to  the  conditional  theory  of  decision-making  emerge,  however,  from  the 
data  In  Table  6.4.  First*  certain  minor  votes  also  involve  policy  voting 
(House  Assassinations,  NASA,  Snow  Removal,  Foreign  Aid).  This  indicates 
that  low  grade  votes  often  are  policy  votes,  as  members  attempt  to  cope  by 
placing  routine  votes  In  the  context  of  Ideological  predispositions.  Second, 
low  profile  votes  are  based  on  situational  conslderatlovis  such  as  assess¬ 
ments  of  compromise  and  consensus  as  well  as  cue-taking.  'Third,  a  hot 
vote  such  as  Government  Reorganization  can  witness  small  margins  of  policy 
voting  and.  In  fact,  can  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  cue-taking  and/or 
situational  concerns.  Fourth,  certain  hot  votes  are  based  on  constituency 
as  well  as  policy  assessments. 

By  Issue  Characteristics 

Arraying  decision  determinants  by  Issue  characteristics  reveals 
only  some  variation  In  determinants.  Appendix  I  displays  determinants  by 
Issue  characteristics.  Overall,  these  tables  present  504  distributions. 


Of  these,  only  fifty-four  (eleven  percent)  evince  meaningful  variation, 

/ 

i.e.,  variation  of  nine  percent  or  more. 

In  comparison  to  perceptual  and  subjective  Indicators,  objective 
Indicators  are  associated  with  the  greatest  number  of  significant  varia¬ 
tions.  Thirteen  percent  of  the  distributions  by  objective  indicators  are 


meaningful,  while  only  nine  percent  of  the  perceptual  distributions  and 

five  percent  of  the  subjective  distributions  are  significant.  Some 

specific  Indicators  are  associated  with  more  variation  than  others. 

Thought,,  policy  role  and  presidential  involvement  are  the  Indicators 

according  to  which  there  is  the  highest  level  of  variation  In  the  mention 

of  determinants.  It  Is  interesting  that  conflict,  which  according  to 

Kingdon's  consensus  model  Is  a  major  condttloning  force  in  congressional 
42 

voting,  is  associated  with  only. one  of  fourteen  possible  significant 
variations.  Also  associated  with  few  variations  In  determinants  are 
Index  of  likeness,  margin  of  committee  vote,  exlstance  of  a  minority 
report,  Washington  Post  box  score,  amendment  over  cormilttee  objection. 
Republican  party  endorsements,  and  newness. 


The  few  significant  variations  do 


some  issue  characteristic  correlates  for  each  determinant.  These  are 


presented  In  Table  6.7.  In  general,  these 


ermlt  the  specification  of 


distributions,  although  few 
of  proposition  9.  Cue-taking 


in  number,  do  conform  to  the  expectations 
from  other  members  and  from  staff  usually  occurs  under  low  profile  condi¬ 
tions.  Members  engage  in  policy  and  philosophical  voting  under  mostly  hot 
controversial  conditions,  when  they  have  strong  feelings  and  employ  a  lot 
of  thought.  Evidently,  on  low  profile  votes,  members  will  use  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  others  as  a  decision  shortcut.  On  high  profile  votes,  due  to 
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campaign  considerations  and  Issue  visibility,  members  will  stake  out  an 
ideological  or  philosophical  position.  In  addition,  various  situational 
forces  shape  member  reliance  on  certain  decision  rules.  For  example, 
both  the  White  House  and  constituents  are  mentioned  more  when  they  are 
Involved  In  the  legislative  process.  Consensus  decision-making  takes 
place  under  relatively  non-controversial  circumstances.  Campaign  promises 
are  a  policy  determinant  when  the  Issue  Is  salient  to  constituents  and 
members  perceive  that  constituents  are  aware  of  It. 

Further  situational  effects  are  Illustrated  by  tables  6.8  and  6.9. 

Table  6.8  tests  a  commonly  heard  congressional  axiom  that  "People 
Influence  the  legislator  simply  by  their  Involvement."  A  corollary  to 
this  Is  that  "If  you're  not  Involved,  you  wn't  Influence."  In  the  table, 
determinants  are  arrayed  by  presence  In  the  force  field  and  by  mention  as 
an  Information  source.  It  clearly  shows  that  an  actor's  Involvement  In 
the  force  field  or  as  an  litformatlon  source  Is  associated  with  a  much 
higher  rate  of  mention  as  a  determinant.  Evidently,  If,  for  example,  com¬ 
mittee  members  are  heard  from  and  If  they  are  utilized  for  Information, 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  relied  on  (at  a  rate  of  forty-seven  percent 
to  four  percent)  than  If  they  are  not  Involved. 

Table  6.9  affords  a  test  of  the  notion  that  the  more  people  a 

-  member  hears  from,  the  more  likely  the  decisions  would  be  based  on  an - 

assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  compromise,  and  the  less  likely  the  decision 
would  be  based  on  the  consensus  mode.  The  Table  shows  a  slight  tendency 
In  this  direction.  For  most  determinants,  meaningful  variation  does  not 
exist.  Consensus  decision-making,  however,  Is  slightly  more  likely  to 
occur  when  the  volume  of  force  field  is  below  average.  Compromise  Is 
cited  more  when  information  volume  Is  above  average.  Tt  Is  Interesting 
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Meaningful  Distributions  of  Determinants  by  Force  Field  and  Information 
Input:  the  Percentage  of  Interviews  in  which  Various  Determinants  were 
Significantly  Mentioned  under  Different  Control  Conditions 


Present  In 

Mention  as 

Actor 

Force  Field 

Information  Source 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Chairman 

n 

21  % 

4X 

m 

Committee  Members 

7 

16 

8 

26 

State  Delegation 

2 

6 

2 

29 

Other  Members 

2 

8 

2 

21 

Personal  Staff 

2 

7 

0 

12 

Individual  Constituents 

7 

24 

— 

— 

Inspired  Mail 

12 

24 

— 

— 

Group  Constituents 

9 

25 

— 

— 

Constituency 

— 

— 

12 

26 

Interest  Groups 

0 

3 

1 

0 

White  House 

2 

36 

7 

10 

that  constituency  is  cited  more  when  force  field  yolume  Is  above  average. 
If  constituency  makes  an  Input  along  with  many  others,  there  Is  a  tendency 
for  the  member  to  defer  to  constituency. 

By  Actor  j 

Final  tests  of  proposition  9  are  afforded  by  both  the  general 
remarks  of  members  concerning  decision  approaches  and  by  decision  patterns 
of  those  members  for  whom  multiple  decision  cases  are  available.  Both 
tests  support  proposition  9. 

Many  interviewees  were  to  describe  how  they  generally  made 
decisions.  Although  these  general  responses  were  not  systematically 
collected  but.  Instead,  obtained  as  time  allowed,  they  provide  evidence 
of  both  contextual  decision-making  and  a  single  process  orientation  among 
members. 

Among  those  having  a  single  process  orientation,  some  stressed  cue¬ 
taking,  others  policy  assessments,  some  consensus  rule,  some  compromise, 
some  representation,  while  yet  others  described  an  idiosyncratic  phjcess. 

Examples  of  how  members  describe  universal  process  with  various 
forms  of  cue-taking  (deference  to  others)  are  the  following  statements: 

I  always  follow  the  advice  of  my  elaborate  staff  network. 

It's  an  Invariant  process  for  me— I  look  at  how  others  are  voting  and 
who  Is  saying  what. 

My  rule  Is  look  at  who  supports  It. 

If  It's  not  on  your  committee,  then  go  to  your  friends  and  follow  their 
judgment. 

I  vote  for  or  against  the  committee  on  the  basis  of  who  said  what. 

I  usually  go  with  the  committee  report.  The  committee  system  Is  the 
way  we  work  here.  There  are  adversary  groups  that  must  compromise. 
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I  vote  to  ratify  the  committee.  I  listen  to  those  who  serve  on  the 
committee. 

Examples  of  universal  constituency  representation  are: 

I  used  the  same  procedure:  how  will  It  affect  my  district? 

I  vote  the  Image  of  my  district— what  people  are  saying  and  feeling  back 
home. 


I  ask— does  It  help  or  hurt  my  constituency?  I  base  my  votes  on  the 
constituent  principle.  I  won't  run  a  risk.  I'll  vote  to  satisfy  con¬ 
stituents. 

How  will  it  affect  my  constituency?  How  will  constituents  Interpret, 
feel,  reflect  on  It?  It's  cold  and  calculating.  I  look  at  everything 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  district.  — 

Examples  of  universal  policy  assessments  are: 

I  always  try  to  understand  what  the  bill  proports  to  do— In  other  words, 
where  does  It  fit  In?— and,  then  I  vote  by  concept. 

Reflective  of  general  consensus  voting  Is  the  statement:  "Every 

member  Is  affected  by  colleagues,  supporters,  constituents,  and  self. 

When  they  are  lined  up.  It  Is  easy.  When  there  Is  conflict,  you  must 

accommodate  and  compromise." 

Compromise,  as  a  total  approach.  Is  captured  by  the  following: 

As  LBJ  said,  ’Politics  Is  the  art  of  the  possible.'  You  have  to  settle 
for  the  best  you  can  get.  I  use  the  fifty-one  percent  rule.  Vote 
for  bills  as  long  as  you  oppose  no  more  than  forty-nine  percent  of  It. 

Some  members  described  general  decision  processes  that  are  hard 

to  classify.  One  southern  conservative  reconstructed  a  multi -dimensional 


process: 

First,  'What  Is  the  Issue?'  Then,  'Is  there  a  position?  Who  put 
It  up?  Who  Is  voting  yea  and  nay?  How  Is  my  state  voting?  What 
Is  best  for  my  constituency?  What  have  I  done  on  It  before?"' 

A  Republican  conservative  also  provided  a  detailed  process  that 

he  claimed  universally  guided  all  of  his  decisions, 

I  vote  against  anything  In  excess  of  a  balanced  budget,  anything 
Inflationary,  and  anything  local  government  can  handle.  I'm  for 
anything  furthering  balanced  budgets,  national  security,  personal 
freedoms,  and  free  markets. 
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A  liberal  Republican  described  a  multiple  entree  formula;  "I 
always  think  of  three  things— What's  the  impact  on  my  state?  What 
priorities  are  served?  and.  Is  there  controversy?" 

Most  members,  however,  acknowledged  the  variability  of  decision¬ 
making.  They  state  that  they  make  up  their  minds  in  different  ways, 
depending  on  the  circumstances  involved.  Examples  of  conditional  voting 
are: 

Unless  It  is  controversial,  or  district  relevant,  I  follow  the  California 
Democrat  on  the  committee. 

I  vote  the  district  unless  the  party  has  a  strong  position. 

If  there  Is  not  a  lot  of  mail,  my  own  past  record  Is  the  determining  1 1 
factor.  1 

I  vote  my  convictions  If  they  apply  and  then  my  colleagues.  If  there  is 
conflict,  I  follow  staff. 

On  major  matters,  I  follow  constituency.  On  esoteric  Issues  I  follow 
members  I  trust. 


I  know  what  I  want.  If  I'm  confused,  I  put  staff  to  work  and  get  my  vote 
from  them. 


I  follow  my  Democratic  President  and  Democratic  party  leaders,  unless  my  * 
own  convictions  or  district  Interests  get  in  the  way. 


Unless  I'm  on  the  committee  or  it  is  a  very  Important  thing.  I'll  go  to 
committee  members  to  find  out  how  to  vote  the  district. 

I  '  •  i1. 

If  it’s  not  controversial,  I  go  with  the  herd,  the  party,  the  sponsor  or  |;  , 
the  state  delegation. 

I  ' 

I  usual  y  follow  my  convictions,  my  basic  thrust.  But  there  are  different 
dynamics.  There  are  committee  and  party  votes;  there  Is  cue-taking  on 
obscure  things;  and  then  there  are  the  unanimous  things. 


I  always  ask— 'What  will  it  do  for  my  district?'  If  it  doesn't  affect 
the  district,  I  base  the  decision  on  Ideology.  If  It  does  apply,  I  base 
the  decision  on  staff  research  and  the  sentiment  in  the  state  delegation. 


If  there  is  strong  opinion  in  the  district,  I  follow  that.  If  not  I  go 
with  DSG,  the  committee,  or  the  state  delegation. 

I  usually  base  decisions  on  my  beliefs.  If  I'm  in  the  dark,  I  go  to  a 
sponsor  or  a  committee  member  and  rely  on  them. 
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In  addition  to  showing  a  rich  diversity  of  contextual  approaches,  the 
above  statements  reveal  that  many  members  recognize  that  they  often  rely 
on  different  decision  modes. 

An  inspection  of  the  questionnaires  of  the  fifty-one  respondents 
for  whom  four  or  more  decision  cases  are  available  also  supports  a  con¬ 
textual  model.  Forty-two  (eighty-trro  percent)  cited  different  determinants 
and  manifested  different  decision  modes  on  the  various  bills  for  which 
interviews  were  obtained.  Only  nine  members  (eighteen  percent)  appeared 
to  have  employed  the  same  decision  process  in  each  decision  case. 

Controls 

Various  control  variables  were  employed  to  determine  if  they  exerted 
independent  influence  on  the  citation  of  determinants.  Although  many  inter¬ 
esting  relationships  were  uncovered,  these  controls  indicate  that  most 
variation  in  decision  determinants  occurs  according  to  vote  and  not  back¬ 
ground  factors. 

Table  6.10 presents  the  more  meaningful  control  results  when  deter¬ 
minants  are  arrayed  by  length  of  service,  election  results,  switch  status, 
and  yea  or  nay  vote. 

Several  members  speculated  that  more  junior  members,  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  develop  policy  positions  on  all  major  issues,  may 
engage  in  cue-taking  more  frequently  than  their  senior  counterparts.  One 
very  senior  member  pointed  out  that  by  virtue  of  seniority  he  no  longer 
has  to  agonize  as  he  once  did:  "Unlike  the  early  days,  I  know  where  I'm 
coming  from.  Most  senior  guys  call  them  as  they  see  them.  You  don't  need 
anybody's  help."  The  control  by  length  of  service,  as  seen  in  Table  6.10a, 
only  partially  validates  the  supposition.  Those  with  twelve  or  more  years 
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Meaningful  Background  Controls  of  Determinants:  the  Percentage  of 
Interviews  in  which  Different  Determinants  were  Significantly 
Mentioned  Under  Various  Control  Categories 


a)  Length  of  Service  - 

Freshmen  2-5  years  6^11  years  ^12+  years 


Chairman 

3 2 

62 

22 

162  ! 

Personal  Staff 

7 

5 

2 

2  1 

Constituency 

13 

13 

17 

■  8  - - — i  - 

Interest  Groups 

3 

1 

0 

0  S 

White  House 

12 

4 

7 

10 

Compromi se 

12 

7 

6 

• 

6  ■  i 

Policy  Assessments 

64 

63 

64 

76  j 

;| 

Campaign  Promise 

16 

1 

0 

O  '  ■  { 

u  1 

Consensus 

10 

6 

5 

12-  I 

Philosophical  Convictions 

5 

10 

22 

2  | 

b)  Election  Results 

Members  from 

Members  from  . 

Members  from 

Close  Districts* 

Marginal  Districts7 

Safe  Districts* 

Chairman 

102 

32 

62 

Committee  Members 

5 

8 

11 

Personal  Staff 

0 

8 

4 

Constituency 

0 

14 

14 

White  House 

15 

3 

7 

Policy  Assessments 

85 

53 

65 

Campaign  Promise 

10 

3 

3 

Consensus 

10 

17 

6 

Philosophical  Convictions 

15 

7 

11 

Consistency 

0 

6 

7 

\  - 

- 

/ 
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Tab!  e  6  .1  0— Conti  nuec', 

c)  District  Party  Switch  Status 

i 

i 

Kemher  from 

Switch  District 

Member  not  from 
Switch  District 

Chairman  j 

Ot 

6* 

• 

Committee  Members  / 

5 

11 

Personal  Staff 

10 

4 

Policy  Assessments 

57 

65 

t ' 

Campaign  Promises 

14 

3  . 

Consensus 

19 

7 

d)  Yes  or  No  Yote 

Members  Voting 

Members  Votlnq 

No  . 

Yes 

€ 

Actors 

Chairman 

4X 

7* 

Other  Members 

6 

3 

V, 

Personal  Staff 

1 

6 

White  House 

3 

9 

•  Compromise 

a 

11 

Policy  Assessments 

75 

59 

Campaign  Promise 

9 

5 

Consensus 

2 

10 

‘ 

■ 

Philosophical  Convictions 

16 

9 

■ 

• 
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of  service  cite  policy  assessments  as  a  determinant  more  frequently  than 
those  In  more  junior  categories.  But,  the  more  senior  members,  perhaps 
on  the  basis  of  friendship  and  House  power  relationships,  are  also  more 
likely  to  base  a  decision  on  a  committee  chairman’s  position.  There  Is 
no  difference  in  the  mention  of  committee  members  among  seniority  cate¬ 
gories.  Junior  members  rely  more  on  personal  staff,  constituency,  com¬ 
promise,  and  campaign  promises  more  experienced  legislators.  Other 
Interesting  findings  are:  a)  legislators  with  six  to  eleven  years  of 
seniority  are  more  likely,  by  a  wide  margin,  to  mention  philosophical 
convictions  than  any  other  category,  b)  the  White  House  and  consensus  are 
mentioned  most  by  those  with  the  least  and  with  the  most  experience,  and 
c)  no  legislator  with  experience  exceeding  six  years  mentioned  interest 
groups  as  a  decision  determinant. 

The  relationship  between  election  results  and  constituency  Influ¬ 
ences  in  congressional  decision-making  has  long  been  the  subject  of  debate 

43 

among  students  of  the  legislative  process.  As  Jewell  and  Patterson 
note,  "The  most  common  theory  advanced  by  political  scientists  about  elect¬ 
oral  margins  has  been  that  members  representing  marginal  seats  have  to  be 

44 

very  sensitive  to  demands  of  constituents  .  .  ."  Empirical  research, 
however,  has  failed  to  show  this.  Studies  by  Huntington^  and  Miller^ 
argue  that.  In  Miller's  words, 

.  .  .  congressmen  from  marginal  districts  are  more  likely  to 
translate  their  policy  preferences  into  roll  call  behivlor  than 
are  congressmen  from  safe  districts.  .  .  Legislative  acts  of 
Congressmen  from  competitive  districts  are  associated  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  with  their  own  policy  preferences  rather  than  their 
perceptions  of  district  preferences.47 

The  findings  here,  as  found  In  Table  6.10b  and  c  corroborate  Miller's 
findings.  Those  from  safe  districts  are  less  likely  to  cite  policy  assess¬ 
ments  and  philosophical  convictions  and  more  likely  to  mention  constituency 
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than  those  elected  by  a  close  rmr^in.  Those  with  close  results  are  more 
likely  to  mention  the  chairman,  the  White  House,  and  campaign  promises  and 
less  likely  to  mention  consistency,  personal  staff,,  and  conmittee  members. 
Likewise  switch  of  party  control  of  the  district  (an  additional  indicator 
of  electoral  Insecurity)  Is  rented  to  slightly  less  policy  voting  and 
more  mention  of  consensus,  campon  promises,  and  personal  staff  as  deter¬ 
minants. 

A  reasonable  supposition  is  that  yea  or  nay  voting  may  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  different  decision  rules.  The  dati  in  Table  6.8d  show  some 
slight  variation.  It  Is  interesting  that  a  nay  vote  is  associated  with 

ftli1 

policy  assessment,  philosophical  convictions/  campaign  promises  and  cue¬ 
taking  from  members  not  on  the  conmittee.  Yea  voting  is  correlated  with 
mention  of  the  chairman,  staff,  the  White  House,  compromise,  and 
consensus  voting. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

•  * 

As  Is  the  case  with  all  decision-makers  who  function  In  an  environ 
ment  of  complexity  and  high  volume  decision-making,  the  legislator  devises 

strategic  shortcuts  that  reduce  decision  taskis  to  a  routine. 

v "  . 

Many  of  the  major  studies  of  congressional  decision-making  employ 
a  holistic  view  of  congressional  decision  routines.  It  is  presumed  that 
Congressmen  reduce  floor  voting  to  a  single  routine;  therefore,  decision¬ 
making  Is  best  understood  as  the  result  of  a  single  determinant  or  normal 
process  such  as  party  or  cue-taking  or  consensus  mode. 

This  chapter  has  demonstrated  that  Congressmen  rely  rot  on  a 
single  decision  routine  but  on  various  routines.  Thus,  attempts  to 
describe  congressional  decision-making  by  referring  to  a  single 

1  , 
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determinant.  In  the  manner  of  _ _ j  famous  research  projects  In  legislative 

behavior,  greatly  oversimplify  a  highly  variable  and  contextual  process. 
Although  policy  voting  Is  the  determinant  most  commonly  cited  by  members 
(thus  reaffirming  Clausen  and  countering  Matthews  and  Stlmson),  Inter¬ 
views  reveal  that  various  decision  modes  are  utilized.  Congressmen  arrive 
at  decisions  in  various  ways.  Specifically,  seven  different  ways  of 
making  floor  voting  decisions  v**r*j  identified:  cue-taking,  policy  assess¬ 
ments,  philosophical  convictions,  consensus,  campaign  promise,  compromise, 
and  constituency  representation.  Each  constitutes  a  very  different 
decision  mode  or  shortcut. 

The  determinants  that  members  mention  vary  greatly  by  kind 
of  vote.  In  general  conversations,  many  members  stated  that  they  used 
a  conditional  approach  to  decision-making.  They  stated  that  under  certain 
conditions  they  made  a  decision  In  one  way,  and  under  other  conditions 
they  employed  different  decision  rules.  Of  the  fifty-one  respondents 
from  whom  four  or  more  questionnaires  were  obtained,  eighty-two  percent 
cited  different  determinants  on  the  various  bills  for  which  questions 
were  asked.  When  determinants  were  displayed  by  vote.  It  was  revealed 
that  certain  determinants  were  more  likely  to  be  mentioned  on  certain 
kinds  of  votes  than  on  others.  Some  votes  were  predominantly  policy  votes, 

while  others  were  dominated  by  cue-taking,  philosophical  convictions,  _ .. 

constituency  representation,  or  by  situational  considerations.  The  dis¬ 
tributions  of  determinants  by  Issue  characteristics,  although  not  re¬ 
vealing  as  much  variation  as  distributions  by  vote,  provide  support  for 
the  contextual  theory.  One  out  of  ten  distributions  Involve  meaningful 
variations  in  the  mention  of  determinants.  Although  there  Is  some  re¬ 
lationship  between  control  variables  and  determinants,  the  relationship 
between  vote  and  determinants  Is  strong  and  Independent. 
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The  variation  of  determinants  conforms  to  the  configurations 
predicted  by  the  conditional  theory.  On  many  hot,  visible  bills  and  under 
some  controversial  conditions,  members  base  decisions  on  policy  assessments 
and  philosophical  convictions.  Evidently,  these  Issues  provide  sufficient 
political  Incentives  for  members  to  develop  an  abstract  position  to  guide 
their  decisions.  On  low  grade  issues  and  under  non-vlslble,  non-contro- 
verslal,  low  profile  conditions,  members  (not  feeling  compelled  to  develop 
personal  stands)  base  their  decisions  on  the  position  of  other  members  or 
staff. 

Several  qualifications  to  the  conditional  theory  appear  warranted 
by  these  findings.  First,  some  minor  votes,  as  well  as  major  questions. 
Invoke  policy  voting.  Evidently,  on  recurring,  non-vlslble  votes  (especially 
those  considered  not  tough  and  those  not  Involving  the  President),  members 
stake  out  a  position  that  they  consistently  adopt.  These  predispositions 
serve  as  categories  within  which  members  can  place  a  vote  and  easily  reach 
a  decision  based  on  policy  assessments  and  consistency  with  past  positions. 
Second,  a  high  profile  vote  can  be  based  on  something  other  than  policy 
positions  or  convictions.  Sometimes,  due  to  the  involvement  of  prominent 
participants,  positions  become  personalized.  Members,  In  siding  with  a 
participant,  make  a  decision  In  a  cue-taking  mode  of  base  a  decision  on 
their  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  the  compromise  hammered  out  by  the 
participants.  Third,  under  conditions  Indicating  extreme  political  heat 
and  visibility,  members  will  attempt  to  vote  their  perceptions  of  constit¬ 
uency  sentiment  or  Interests.  Fourth,  under  low  grade  conditions,  members 
will  base  decisions  on  assessments  of  consensus  or  compromise  as  well  as 
cue-taking.  Finally,  congressional  decision-making  is  shaped  by  situ¬ 
ational  factors  pertaining  to  actor  Involvement  and  the 
configuration  of  Interests  on  any  given  issue.  Actors  who  are  in 
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the  menber's  force  field  on  an  issue  or  provide  information  are  more 

likely  to  be  mentioned  as  a  determinant.  Multiple,  above  average  Informa-  | 

i 

■ .  5 

tion  volume  Is  associated  with  compromise  voting,  while  low  force  field  j 

volume  is  associated  with  consensus  decision-making.  J 

{ 

The  predominance  of  policy  voting  raises  two  concluding  questions. 
First,  although  the  Interviews  reveal  minimal  influence  on  the 

; 

part  of  party  leaders,  party  as  an  operational  concept  may  make  a  viable  j 

\  ] 

contribution  to  congressional  decision-making  in  the  form  of  policy  j 

assessments.  F roman  concluded  that  each  party  controls  districts  which } 
are  distinctive  In  terms  of  social  and  economic  characteristics  and  that  j 
these  distinctions  are  related  to  different  positions  on  the  Issues.  j 

If  these  conclusions  still  hold  true,  constituency  differences  between  j 

the  parties  may  provide  the  basis  for  very  real  differences  In  policy  l 

voting.  In  other  words.  Democrats,  responding  to  very  different  constlt-  j 
uency  pressures  than  Republicans,  have  policy  positions  quite  different  j 

from  those  of  Republicans.  Hence,  since  members  often  base  thlr  positions 
on  party  affiliation,  policy  assessments  may  be  a  latent  form  of  the  party  I 

voting  suggested  by  Turner's  study.  j 

j 

Second,  although  policy  voting  predominates,  and  relatively  few  j 

mention  other  members,  cue-taking  may  be  much  stronger,  in  an  indirect  | 

sense,  than  the  data  indicate.  As  noted  above,  the  mechanisms  of  policy —  -j 

t 

voting  are  ideological  predispositions  that  members  develop  concerning  j 

I 

various  categories  of  public  policy.  The  immediate  problem  a  member  In  j 

a  policy  voting  mode  faces,  however,  is  an  Informational  one:  What  j 

policy  category  does  It  fit  Into?"  “What  normative  premise  applies?"  j 

j 

Sources  which  provide  this  Information— committee  and  state  delegation  j 

«  1 
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members,  party  leaders,  and  party  publicatlons—may  exert  considerable 

Influence  on  the  decision,  although  the  member  may  conclude  that  his 

decision  was  primarily  based  on  Ideology.  By  defining  the  Issue  one 

way  rather  than  another.  Information  sources  may  determine  not  only  the 

cognitive  category  In  which  a  member  places  a  vote,  but  also,  ultimately, 

SO 

how  the  member  votes. 

This  chapter  focused  solely  on  determinants.  Members  were  asked 
to  Identify  the  major  force,  factor,  or  actor  that  determined  their  vote. 
Due  to  the  constraint  of  time  in  the  Interview  setting,  members  were  not 
asked  to  reconstruct  the  total  decision  process  nor  to  make  a  relative 
rank  ordering  of  Influences.  Conclusions  concerning  decision  modes,  thus, 
are  based  solely  on  extrapolations  from  citations  of  determinants.  Future 
congressional  research  on  the  determinant  stage  of  member  floor  voting 
should  attempt  to  obtain  member  reconstruction  of  all  cognitive  procedures 
leading  up  to  the  decision.  Such  In-depth  probing  would  provide  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  decision-making.  . 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  CONDITIONAL  NATURE  OF  ROLE  ORIENTATIONS; 
THE  CONDITIONAL  NATURE  OF  TIME  OF  DECISION 


Role  orientations  are  very  broad  perspectives  with  which  legis¬ 
lators  view  their  job.  They  refer  to  the  member's  definition  of  his  task 
as  a  legislator  as  he  engages  in  the  act  of  decision-making.  As  such, 
"role  is  the  most  basic  of  the  decision  components. 

Role  studies  by  Wahlke,  Eiilau,  and  Davidson  and  others  have 
provided  valuable  insights  into  legislative  decision-making.  They  have 
identified  various  categories  of  or1entations~e.g. ,  representative,  pur¬ 
posive,  group  focus— and  formulated  taxonomies  corresponding  to  various 
expressions  of  role  that  are  manifested  with  regard  to  each  orientation. 
They  have  demonstrated  that  representative  role  orientations  1nvol”e  two 
distinct  concepts:  styles  of  representation  (different  ways  of  reaching 
*  a  decision  such  as  through  a  delegate,  trustee,  or  broker  mode)  and  repre¬ 
sentative  foci  (nation,  district,  or  natloD-di strict  orientation) J 

As  with  the  literature's  treatment  of  determinants,  research  con¬ 
cerning  role  orientations  has  presumed  that  a  legislator's  conception  of 
role  will  dominate  all  of  his  decisions.  Jewell  and  Patterson  state, 

a  specific  role  orientation  means  a  predisposition  or  Inclination 
to  act  in  a  particular  way.  .  .  .with  enough  Information  about  the 
legislator's  role  orientations,  it  should  be  possible  to  predict 
more  accurately  how  he  will  respond. 2 

Role  orientations  have  been  researched  In  two  ways.  Both  reflect 
a  static  conception  of  legislative  behavior. 

One  way  involves  questions  that  ask  a  legislators  to  choose  an 
orientation— trustee  (self-referrent),  delegate  (district  referrent)  or 
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politico  (both)  that,  in  the  abstract,  best  sumnarizes  his  overall 

approach.  An  example  of  this  approach  Is  Davidson's  procedure  of  having 

members  Indicate  their  degree  of  agreement  with  a  series  of  statements 

3 

that  reflect  different  orientations. 

The  second  involves  open  ended  questions  that  ask  legislators  to 

define  their  style  of  representation.  An  example  of  this  is  Wahlke  et  al.'s 

question:  "First  of  all,  how  would  you  describe  the  Job  of  being  a  legls- 

4 

lator— What  are  the  most  important  things  you  should  do  here?"  Responses 

to  this  question  are  coded  in  such  a  way  that  members  are  typed  as 

fall  Ingin  one  category.  As  Wahlke  et  al.  write. 

Each  legislator  has  some  purposive  or  factional  conception  of  the 
ultimate  aim  of  his  activities  which  will  be  embodied  in  certain 
types  of  norms  for  his  relations  with  his  fellows  in  the  day-to- 
day  legislative  operations.5 

In  their  study,  members  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  what  the  member  considers 
to  be  his  ultimate  aim. 

The  politico  orientation  allows  for  contextual  behavior,  but  role 
researchers  do  not  stress  this  aspect.  In  describing  the  politico  role, 

Wahlke  et  al.  state. 

In  particular.  It  would  seem  to  be  possible  for  a  representative  to 
act  in  line  with  both  criteria.  For  roles  and  role  orientations  need 
not  be  mutually  exclusive.  Depending  on  circumstances,  a  representa¬ 
tive  may  hold  the  role  orientation  of  trustee  at  one  time,  and  the 
role  orientation  of  delegate  at  another  time.  Or  he  might  even  seek 
to  reconcile  both  orientations  in  terms  of  a  third.6  - - ■- 

Davidson  also  acknowledges  a  mixture  of  pure  styles.  As  one  of  the  members 

In  his  sample  stated,  "By  and  large,  principle  is  the  criterion.  On  minor 

votes  I  can  go  along  with  the  constituency. But,  as  Davidson  emphasizes, 

contextual  role  playing  Is  only  one  of  many  "varied  permutations"  of  the 
8 

politico  role.  To  both  Wahlke  et  al.  and  Davidson,  the  essence  of  the 
politico  role  is  balance  between  constituency  and  Independent  judgment. 


Davidson  states  that  “many  congressmen  observe  that  their  problem  Is  one 

Q 

of  balancing.  .  .one  role  against  the  other."  As  Davidson  stresses  with 
a  quote  from  a  member, 

the  Congressman  must  also  vots  as  he  reasonably  sees  fit  on  an 
Issue.  There  Is  a  balance  which  each  Congressman  works  out 
between  two  factors.  . 

Members  who  exhibited  this  concepllon  are  typed  as  politicos,  but  no  effort 
Is  made  to  determine  the  condltlors  under  which  they  stress  different  ori¬ 
entations. 

1  In  sum,  role  research  designs  assure  that  role  conceptions  do  not 

Li  .i  I 

vary Jajcross  different  types  of  Issues.  Most  role  researchers  emphasize, 
as  Davidson  states,  that  role  Is  an  ",  .  .expected  pattern  of  behaviors 


as  Davidson  states,  that  role 
associated  with  an  actor.  . 


Role  researchers  have  not  attempted  to 


systematically  study  the  conditions  under  which  members  exhibit  different 
12 

behaviors.  Throughout  all  role  'research  Is  the  presumption  that  for  the 
Individual  legislator  the  chosen  Conception  of  role  persists  regardless  of 
the  1%sue  Involved. 

The  conditional  theory,  however,  posits  an  opposite  notion.  From 

I  13 

the  writings  of  conditional  theorists,  especially  Miller  and  Stokes, 

i 

one  gets  the  Impression  that  the  style  and  fpcus  a  Congressman  employs 
has  a  variable  rather  than  a  persistent  quality— l.e.,  role  conceptions 
vary  according  to  different  kinds  of  vote.  Low  key  decisions,  which  lack 
electoral  Incentives  and  political  pressure,  will  Involve  a  vague  national 
focus  and  a  trustee  style.  Hot  Issues,  which  entail  political  pressure 
and  have  potential  electoral  consequences,  will  reflect  both  a  local  and  a 


national  orientation  as  well  as  a  delegate  style. 

This  chapter  will  explore  for  conditional  ro'.e  orientations. 

! 

Specifically,  the  following  proposition,  derived  from  the  conditional 


[ 
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theory,  will  be  tested:  Proposition  10:  The  role  orientations  of  a 
member  wary  according  to  the  kind  of  Issue  at  hand.  On  low-grade  Issues, 
he  tends  to  have  a  national  focus  and  a  trustee  style.  On  hot  Issues, 
due  to  political  relevance,  he  tends  to  have  a  local  focus  and  a  delegate 
style. 

Additionally,  Interviews  revealed  that  many  members  view  the  actual 
time  of  decision  as  crucial  to  the  decision  process.  For  this  reason,  a 
second  proposition  will  be  included  in  this  chapter.  It  Is  as  follows: 
Proposition  11:  The  time  at  which  a  member  makes  up  h's  mind  varies 
according  to  the  kind  of  Issue  at  hand.  On  low-grade  Issues,  members  will 
make  a  late  decision.  On  high  profile  Issues,  commitments  will  be  made 
far  In  advance.  The  rationale  for  this  proposition  Is  derived  from  eco¬ 
nomic  Investment  theory.  On  low-grade  Issues,  due  to  the  lack  of  both 
general  public  and  member  concern,  decisions  will  be  made  late.  On  hot 
issues,  decisions  will  be  made  relatively  early,  reflecting  the  member's 
concern  and  eagerness  to  develop  a  commitment  on  a  publicly  visible  Issue. 

PROPOSITION  10:  The  Representative  Role  Orientations  of  Members 
Vary  According  to  the  kind  of  Issue  at  Hand.  " 

Generalizations  , 

This  study  asked  members  two  questions  concerning  role  conceptions. 
The  first  concerned  style:  "What  did  you  rely  on  when  making  this  decision- 
constituency,  yourself,  both?"  The  second  pertained  to  focus:  "What  was 
your  focus— national,  local,  or  both?"  Initially,  a  question  concerning 
purposive  roles  (a  member's  view  of  which  aspects  of  the  legislative  job 
were  Involved  In  the  decision)  was  asked.  It  was  subsequently  dropped, 
however,  when  answers  seemed  to  be  redundant  to  those  obtained  with  the 
question  on  determinants. 
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The  responses  to  the  questions  on  role  conceptions  support  several 
generalizations  concerning  style  and  focus. 


Style 


Three  major  generalizations  concerning  style  are  warranted  by  the 
interviews:  (1)  members  articulate  the  same  philosophical  dichotomy  — — 
identified  by  Edmund  Burke,  (2}  members  cite  styles  other  than  the  two 
pure  types  identified  by  Burke,  and  (3)  Congressmen  couch  most  decisions 
in  terms  of  a  trustee  orientation  or  a  combination  of  a  trustee/delegate 
role  and  only  rarely  reflect  a  pure  delegate  role. 

(1)  Members  articulate  the  Same  Philosophical  Dichotomy  of  Representation 
that  Burke  identified. 

In  his  famous  "Speech  to  the  Electors  of  Bristol"  Edmund  Burke 
identified  two  distinctive  styles  of  representation:  CU  the  trustee 
style  of  basing  decisions  on  the  representative's  judgment  and  (2)  the  . 
delegate  style  of  basing  decisions  on  the  position  of  constituents.  Burke, 
of  course,  preferred  the  first  style.  Both  found  expression  in  the  inter¬ 
views.  ill 


The  trustee  orientation  is  represented  with  the  following  s|l[atements: 
I  follow  Edmund  Burke— I  vote  for  what  I  think  is  best. 

I  am  a  Burkean— I  don't  read  my  mail. _ _ _ _ _ _ 


We  are  sent  here  to  use  our  judgment. 

I'm  elected  to  vote. 

I  don't  take  a  poll— the  people  elect  me. 

You  must  use  your  own  judgment.  There  are  too  many  special  interest 
groups  pushing  selfish  programs; 

I  vote  my  convictions. 

I  relied  on  my  deep  convictions. 


// 
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I  voted  the  merits  of  the  issue. 

I  faasedthe  decision  on  iqy  education  and  experience. 

I  voted  on  the  basis  of  the  Information  provided  and  my  research  and 
personal  study. 

I  was  voting  my  expertise  and  direct  knowledge. 

The  essence  of  the  trustee  position  Is  that, when  a  conflict 

develops  between  constituency  and  the  representative's  judgment,  the 

member’s  judgment  will  prevail.  Indicative  are  the  following  statements: 

I  vote  for  the  House  Assassinations  Committee,  though  my  constituents 
oppose  it— I  always  follow  my  own  judgment. 

I'll  not  budge  on  abortion,  gun  control.  I'll  take  a  position  against 
the  district  if  necessary.  The  same  with  Rhodesian  Chrome  and  the  Panama 
Canal . 

I  vote  against  my  constituency  if  my  convictions  lean  me  that  way.  For 
example,  I  voted  against  the  Nuclear  Navy  though  my  district  Is  defense 
oriented. 

I  don't  like  deficit  spending.  It's  inflationary.  I  vote  against  these 
pump  priming  things  even  though  my  district  has  high  unemployment. 

The  constituency  Is  opposed  to  Common  Situs  Picketing,  but  I'm  going 
against  than.  I'm  for  Common  Situs  Picketing. 

Many  of  those  who  subscribed  to  a  trustee  model  emphasized  the 

futility  of  relying  on  constituency  opinion: 

Most  people  don't  have  an  opinion  on  the  issues. 

People  don’t  usually  have  feelings  when  It  doesn't  affect  than. 

There  Is  no  way  to  know  what  people  want.  You  can  only  guess. 

An  election  doesn't  tell  you  much. 

You  just  have  to  rely  on  your  own  judgment.  What  can  you  do  If  you  don't 
hear  from  anyone? 

No  more  than  thirty  percent  are  ever  Interested,  What  do  you  do  about 
those  you  don't  hear  from.  What  If  the  thirty  percent  are  equally  divided? 

The  delegate  model  was  also  reflected  In  the  Interviews.  Ex¬ 


amples  are: 
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House  members  are  expected  to  be  district  representatives. 

I'm  the  only  voice  my  constituents  have  in  Washington. 

I  try  to  respond  to  the  desires  of  my  constituents. 

Pm  the  only  person  the  people  In  my  district  can  rely  on  to  vote  their 
Interests. 

The  House  is  the  people's  place— I  vote  the  district. 

I  speak  my  constituency. 

The  constituency  tempers  my  opinion— constituents  shape  my  decision-making. 
My  decision  is  the  result  of  my  Interpretation  of  constituency  wishes. 

Basically,  constituency  and  constituents  become  a  decision  referent 
in  four  ways:  (1)  response  to  (even  solicitation  of)  constituency  senti¬ 
ment,  (2)  role  playing  and  empathy  with  constituents,  (3)  anticipation  of 
constituency  reaction,  and  (4)  perceptions  of  constituency  Interests. 
Examples  of  the  first— active  response  to  constituency  sentiments— are: 

"I  base  my  decision-making  on  the  majority  of  correspondence  from  the 
district"  and  "I  usually  defer  to  constituents— my  sentiment  Is  that's 
what  I'm  here  for.  That's  my  job  Isn't  It?"  Examples  of  the  second— 
empathetlc  role  playing— are:  "I  always  try  to  do  what  they  would  do 
If  they  were  me,"  "I  vote  the  same  way  I  think  the  folks  back  home  would 
If  they  had  the  same  information,"  and 

You  have  to  know  your  district  and  the  people's  feelings  and 
the  way  they  think.  Put  yourself  In  their  position.  What  would 
be  In  their  best  Interests.  What  would  I  want  my  Congressman  to 
- do  if  I  was  back  there.  -  - - - - - - 

The  third— anticipation  of  constituency  reaction— Is  ill  strated  by  the 

following:  "You  must  consider  district  interests— It's  unpopular  and 

unwise  to  vote  against,"  "It's  a  sorry  way  to  legislate  If  you  can't 

explain  your  vote  to  your  constituents  and  get  their  support,"  and 

"Constituents  always  enter  Into  your  decisions  even  If  you  don’t  hear 
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from  them,  hecause  you  anticipate  how  they  will  receive  1t.“  The  fourth— 

perception  of  constituency  interests— Is  illustrated  by  the  following: 

"I  serve  a  rural  district— I'm  here  to  articulate  the  farmer's  point  of 

view  and  to  serve  dairy  interests"  and 

My  job  is  to  look  out  for  the  constituency.  On  this  energy  issue— out  here 
gasoline  is  a  necessity  not  a  luxury.  We  need  gas  for  tractors. 

Hell*  there  Isn't  a  busline  in  the  state.  _  _ _ _ _ 7 

The  essence  of  the  delegate  model  is  preference  for  constituency 

Input  over  the  representative's  position  when  there  is  conflict  between 

the  two.  Examples  are: 

I  dofer  to  pressure  on  things  like  tariffs,  though  I  believe  they're  bad. 

I  voted  for  Common  Situs,  not  for  me,  but  for  constituents.  To  survive 
politically,  you  must  follow  the  constituency  on  this  and  things  such 
as  Clean  Air  or  Saccharin. 

People  delegate  to  you.  If  there  is  conflict  between  you  and  them, 
follow  them. 


I  will  not  go  against  the  district  If  the  vote  is  controversial  and 
Important  to  the  district— no  quicker  way  to  get  targeted  than  that. 

(2) 1 Members  Cite  Styles  Other  than  the  Two  Pure  Types  Identified  by  Burke. 


In  many  instances,  when  members  were  asked  to  Identify  the  role 
conception  that  guided  their  decision,  they  would  cite  several  factors 
othdr  than  those  identified  by  Burke.  This  contradicts  Burke’s  notion 
that  members  choose  from  between  two  pure  role  types:  self  and  constituency. 
Somd  of  the  other  factors  mentioned  are:  supporters,  expertise,  the 
President,  staff,  and  pressure.  Typically,  when  a  member  would  identify 
another  factor,  he/she  would  simply  state,  "I  based  my  decision  neither 
on  niyself  nor  on  my  constituency."  Instead,  the  member  would  argue  that 


he  relied  on  a  colleague's  expertise,  on  the  presidency,  or  on  one  of  the 
other  factors. 


More  important,  many  members  maintained  that  they  relied  on  both 
constituency  and  self.  Those  who  claimed  that  both  were  involved  noted 
that  philosophy  and  constituency  "often  coincided"  and  that  their  deci¬ 
sion  was  a  combination  of  both.  A  common  response  was  "Both  were  a 
factor,"  "It  was  my  own  opinion  as  reinforced  by  my  constituency,"  or 
"n*y  position  plus  support  of  my  constituency."  Several  attempted  tc 
account  for  the  reasons  why  members  frequently  experienced  convergence 
of  personal  position  and  constituency  position.  Some  argued  that  campaign 
promises  by  members  account  for  the  absence  of  perceived  conflict.  If  a 
member  took  a  stand  on  an  issue  and  was  elected  or  reelected,  he  might 
conclude  that  there  is  accord  between  himself  and  his  constituents. 

Others  emphasized  that  the  widespread  practice  of  polling  the  district 
contributed  to  a  convergence  of  member  and  district  opinion  by  showing 
the  member  where  most  constituents  stand  on  the  major  bills  of  the  session. 
(3)  Congressmen  Couch  Most  Decisions  in  Terms  of  a  Trustee  Orientation  or 
a  Combination  of  a  Trustee/Delegate  (the  Politico)  Role. 

Table  7.1  displays  major  responses  to  the  question  concerning 

styles  of  representation.  As  can  be  seen  there,  most  members  took  a 

trustee  role.  The  next  most  frequent  orientation  was  that  of  politico, 

which  combines  the  trustee  and  delegate  roles.  It  Is  surprising  that  only 

two  percent  cited  a  pure  delegate  orientation.  Constituency  was  cited  as 

the  base  of  a  role  orientation  as  infrequently  as  several  of  the  additional 

factors.  These  findings  are  fairly  well  in  line  with  Davidson  who  found 

that  most  members  choose  a  trustee  orientation  rather  than  that  of  a 

delegate.  The  only  difference  is  that  Davidson  found  the  politico  or 

combination  orientation  to  be  the  most  frequently  cited,  while  here  it 

14 

was  found  to  be  the  second  most  frequent. 


Table  7.1 


Frequency  Distribution  of  Role  Conceptions  In  Response  to  the  Question, 
"On  What  Did  You  Base  Your  Decision:  Constituency,  Self, 

A  Combination  of  Both?" 


Constituency  (Delegate)  2% 
Self  (Trustee)  74X 
Both  Self  and  Constituents  (Politico)  19% 
President  2% 
Staff  IX 


N  *  352 
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Focus 

Responses  to  the  question  concerning  foci  of  representation  support 
one  major  generalization:  For  most  of  the  decisions  covered  by  this  study, 
members  had  a  national  focus.  Table  7.2  displays  a  frequency  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  foci  of  representation.  It  shows  that  a  national  focus  was 
employed  at  a  rate  of  more  than  three  to  one  over  the  next  most  frequently 
cited  focus:  a  combination  of  national  and  local  orientation.  It  is 
surprising  that  in  only  six  percent  of  the  cases  was  a  purely  local  focus 
employed.  This  Is  in  contrast  to  Davidson’s  findings  that  most  members 
have  a  district-dominant  focus. ^  Perhaps  the  generic  questions  employed 
by  Davidson  are  more  likely  to  tap  a  district  orientation  than  the  issue- 
by-issue  questioning  employed  here. 

Examples  of  a  national  focus  are:  "I.  haye  a  water  project  in  the 
district,  .but  we  need  to  cut  back  national  spending"  and  "I  voted  for 
that  version  of  the  grant  formula,  though  my  district  will  receive  slightly 
less— I  believe  we  should  target  those  areas  In  need." 

Illustrative  of  a  local  orientation  are  the  following:  "I  always 
ask,  'What's  the  Impact  on  the  district?',"  "It's  one  of  those  provincial 
political  things,"  and  "It's  a  parochial  Issue— you  must  ask,  how  will  my 
decision  affect  me  politically?" 

A  focus  Involving  both  foci  Is  illustrated  by  the  following  state¬ 
ment:  "You  can't  separate  national  from  local  considerations.  You  must 
look  at  not  only  how  it  affects  your  district,  but  also  what  it  does  in 
a  policy  sense." 

A  final  generalization  supported  by  the  role  questions  corroborates 
the  Eulau-Wah^ke  contention  that  a  distinction  can  be  made  between  focus 
and  style  of  representation.^®  Table  7.3  shows  the  interrelationship  of 
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Table  7.2 


Frequency  Distributions  of  Foci  of  Representation  In  Response  to  the 
Question,  "What  was  Your  Focus:  Nation,  Local  Constituency,  or  Both?" 


Focus 


National 

59X 

Local 

6% 

Both 

18X 

f  •  210 
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style  and  focus.  It  shows  that,  contrary  to  Burke's  Inferences,  there 
are  not  strong  relationships  between  delegate  style  and  district  focus 
.nor  between  trustee  style  and  national  focus. 

By  Vote 

To  search,  for  variation  in  role  conceptions,  role  is  arrayed  by 
vote,  by  issue  characteristics,  and  by  actor.  All  three  strongly  support 
the  conditional  app.oach. 

Table  7.4  arrays  style  by  vote.  It  clearly  shows  that  on  certain 
votes  members  are  more  likely  to  take  a  trustee  role,  while  on  other 
votes  a  combination  role  Is  more  prevalent.  Mention  of  a  trustee  style 
varied  from  ment»:r.  by  as  few  as  thirty-six  percent  of  the  Interviewees 
on  Saccharin  to  me>»t1on  by  as  many  as  one-hundred  percent  on  School 
Lunch.  Mention  of  a  politico  style  varied  from  no  mention  on  FAA  and 
other  votes  to  mention  by  sixty-four  percent  of  the  Interviewees  on  the 
Saccharin  vote. 

Only  one  vote— the  pork  barrel  Snow  Removal  vote — associated  with 
any  meaningful  mention  of  constituency.  Although  most  votes  Involved  a 
trustee  role,  two  types  of  votes  are  most  associated  with  self  referent 
voting;  hot  votes  (Rhodesian  Chrome,  Government  Reorganization,  Arab 
Boycott,  Strip  Mining,  the  Energy  Department,  the  Hyde  Amendment,  and  the 
Water  Projects)  and  votes  that  are  relatively  low  profile  (the  Nuclear 
Navy,  FAA,  House  Assassinations,  Romanian  Earthquake,  Debt  Collection, 

Snow  Removal,  Foreign  Aid,  and  School  Lunch).  Evidently,  members  define 
their  role  In  trustee  terms  on  both  the  big  issues  and  on  many  of  the 
votes  thought  to  constitute  the  routine  business  of  the  House.  Votes 
receiving  the  fewest  mention  of  the  trustee  role  are:  (a)  those  associated 
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with  significant  constituency  pressure  (Ethics,  Common  Situs,  Saccharin), 
(b)  those  grant  programs  perceived  as  involving  constituency  Interests 
(Public  Works,  Countercyclical,  KUD),  and  (c)  votes  that  involved  reliance 
on  staff  (EPAJ. 

.  A  combination  of  the  delegate/trustee  model  (politico  role), 
where  the  decision  is  held  to  rest  on  both  self  and  constituency,  Is  most 
prevalently  mentioned  on  (a)  those  votes  that  Involved  considerable  corres¬ 
pondence  from  the  constituency  (Common  Situs  and  Saccharin)  and  (b)  the 
second  Budget  resolution  that  raised  the  symbolic  issue  of  government 
spending.  Two  types  of  Issues  were  associated  with  infrequent  mention  of 
a  politico  orientation:  certain  hot  Issues  (Government  Reorganization, 

Arab  Boycott,  Energy  Department,  and  Hyde)  and  routine,  low  profile  votes 
(Nuclear  Navy,  FAA,  House  Assassinations,  Romanian  Earthquake,  Debt  Col¬ 
lection,  Snow  Removal,  Marine  Mammal,  Foreign  Aid,  and  School  Lunch). 

Both  of  these,  as  already  mentioned,  Involved  mostly  trustee  decision¬ 
making. 

Although  the  focus  question  was  not  asked  until  the  last  half  of 
the  study  and  thus  covers  only  half  as  many  votes  as  the  style  question. 

It  also  reveals  variation  In  role  conception  among  various  votes.  Table 
7.5  shows  that  the  areal  focus  of  members  varies  according  to  issues.  On 

votes  such  as  Marine  Mammal,  Budget  I,  Foreign  Aid,  Hyde,  and  Hatch, . -  — 

members  reveal  a  preponderantly  high  percentage  of  national  oriented 
votes.  Conversely,  grant  votes  (Public  Works,  Countercyclical,  HUD),  pet 
projects  (Snow  Removal)  and  hot  votes  involving  constituency  communica¬ 
tions  (Clean  Air,  Saccharin)  are  associated  with  lower  than  average 
national  focus.  Snow  Removal  involves  a  predominantly  local  focus.  Votes 


Involving  frequent  mention  of  both  national  and  local  criteria  are  the 
grant  programs  (Public  Works,  Countercyclical,  and  HUD)  and  votes  thought 
to  Be  locally  visible  (Clean  Air,  Saccharin,  Budget  II).  Foreign  policy 
votes  (Arab  Boycott  and  Foreign  Aid)  involve  little  local  or  mixed  focus. 

The  discussion  of  style  and  focus  by  vote  only  partially  confirms 
proposition  10.  Although  there  is  variation,  it  does  not  occur  solely  in 
the  direction  predicted  by  proposition  10.  Basically,  in  accordance  with 
the  prediction,  low  profile  votes  do  involve  a  trustee  role,  while  votes 
that  entail  considerable  constituency  pressure  are  made  with  a  delegate 
style.  The  distribution  of  focus  also  conforms  to  the  prediction.  Con¬ 
trary  to  prediction,  however,  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  hot  votes,  on 
which  there  Is  minimal  constituency  Input,  produce  a  trustee  model  of 
decision-making.  Moreover,  the  data  do  provide  one  qualification  of  pro¬ 
position  10:  Grant  programs  as  well  as  locally  Important  hot  Issues 
Involve  delegate  decision-making  and  a  local/national  focus. 

By  Issue  Characteristics 

The  distribution  of  role  orientations  by  issue  characteristics 
reveals  much  variation  In  the  mention  of  styles  and  foci.  Appendix  J 
displaysrole  orientations  by  indicators  of  issue  characteristics.  Of 
the  216  distributions,  thirty-three  percent  involve  variations  of  nine 
percent  or  more  from  one  value  of  an  Indicator  to  another. 

Thirty-three  percent  of  the  perceptual  indicators  are  associated 
with  meaningful  variation,  while  thirty-five  percent  of  the  objective 
indicator  distributions  and  twenty-two  percent  of  the  subjective  distribu¬ 
tions  are  significant.  The  specific  indicators  associated  with  the  most 
variation  are  technicality,  salience,  type  of  rule,  party  endorsements. 


amount  of  money  involved,  presidential  involvement,  and  the  policy  role 
of  Congress.  The  Indicators  associated  with  the  least  amount  of  varia¬ 
tion  are  conflict,  renomination  and  reelection  effects,  routineness, 
toughness,  thought.  Republican  party  unity,  index  of  likeness  amend- 
ment  over  comnittee  objection,  mention  in  the  polls,  margin  of  committee 
vote,  C£  box  score  and  story,  Washington  Post  box  score,  policy  time,  and 
newness. 

The  array  of  role  by  issue  characteristics  permits  the  Identifi¬ 
cation  of  issue  characteristic  correlates  of  various  role  conceptions,  as 
seen  In  Table  7.6.  By  and  large,  these  correlates  support  the  directional 
predictions  of  proposition  10.  A  trustee  role  and  a  national  orientation 
are  associated  with  characteristics  that  indicate  a  lack  of  political 
heat  from  the  district  but  sufficient  controversy  within  Congress,  A 
politico  role  (which  allows  for  a  delegate  factor)  and  a  national /local 
focus  are  correlated  with  polictical  salience.  On  votes  that  offer  the 
prospects  of  political  heat  in  the  district,  the  member  will  use  a  dele¬ 
gate  style  and  have  a  local  focus  more  often  than  if  this  were  not  the 
case.  On  votes  where  no  heat  Is  likely,  members  will  play  the  role  of 
a  trustee  and  have  a  national  focus.  It  should  be  emphasized,  however, 

that  all  orientations  were  associated  with  both  hot  and  low  profile 

characteristics.  _ •  _ : _ ; _ 

By  Interviews 

Many  members  expressly  addressed  contextual  role  taking.  Many 
acknowledged  that  they  play  one  role  under  certain  conditions  and  another 
role  under  other  conditions: 

When  constituents  have  strong  opinions,  they  must  be  In  your 
equation.  That's  the  job  of  a  representative.  However,  when 
they  don't  have  an  opinion,  you  rely  on  yourself,  That's  what 
you  roust  do. 


Table  7.6 


Values  of  Issue  Characteristics  Associated  with  Mention  of  Different 
Areal  Foci  (Correlates  are  Based  on  Variation  of  Nine 
Percent  or  more) 

Local _ _ 


National 

Non-technlcal  (H) 
Conflict  (H) 

Not  major  (LP) 

Not  salient  (LP)* 
Constituency  not 
aware  (LP) 
Feeling  (H) 

Below  average 
rule  margin  (H) 
Defeated  (H) 

Below  average 
Democratic 
unity  (H) 

Above  average 
Republ lean 
unity  (LP) 
Amendment  over 
comnlttee 
objection  (H) 
Republ lean 
endorsement  (H) 
Below  average 
money  (LP) 

No  presidential 
Involvement  (LP)* 
No  minority 
report  (LP) 
Washington  Post 
story  (H) 

Congress 
Initiates  (H). 
Non-specific  (H) 
Change  (Hj* 


Salience  (H) 

Open  and  modified 
rule  (LP) 

No  Democratic 
endorsements  (LP) 

No  Washington  Post 
story  (LP) 

Congress  ratifies  (LP) 
Specificity  (LP) 

No  change  (LP) 


Both 


Complexity  (LP) 
Technicality  (LP) 

Major  status  (H) 
Salience  (H)* 

No  strong  feeling  (LP) 
Closed  rule  (H) 

Above  average  rale 
margin  (LP)* 

Wide  margin  of  final 
passage  (LP) 

Above  average 
Democratic  unity  (LP) 
Above  average 
likeness  (LP) 
Democratic 
endorsement  (H) 
Republican  endorse¬ 
ment  (H) 

Mention  in  rolls  (H) 
Above  average  money  (H) 
Presidential 
Involvement  (H) 
Minority  report  (H)* 
Congress  ratifies  (LP)’ 
No  change  (LP) 
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Table  7.6— Continued 


yalues  of  Issue  Characteristics  Associated  with  Mention  of  Different 
Representative  Role  Orientations  (Correlates  are  based  on 
Variations  of  Nine  Percent  or  More) 

Delegate  Trustee  Politico 

No  Correlates  Non-coroplex  (H)  Complex  (LP) 

noted  Non-technical  (H)  Technical  (LP) 

Not  major  (LP)  Salient  (il) 

Not  salient  (LP ) *  Constituency  aware  (H) 

Constituency  not  Mall  (H) 

aware  (LP)*  Thought  (H) 

No  mall  (LP)  Closed  rule  (H) 

No  renomination  Democratic  endorsement  (H) 

effects  (LP)  Republican  endorsement  (H) 

No  reelection  Above  average  money  (H) 

effects  (LD)  Minority  report  (H) 

Open  rule  (LP)  C£  story  (H) 

Above  average  Congress  modifies  (H) 

rule  margin  (LP) 

No  Democratic 
endorsement  (LP) 

No  Republican 
endorsement  (LP)* 

Below  average 
money  (LP) 

Presidential 
Involvement  (H) 

No  Washington  Post 
box  (LP) 

Congress  ratifies  (LP) 


H  *  Presumed  Hot  value 

LP*  Presumed  Low  Profile  value 

*  *  Variation  of  twenty  percent  or  more 
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I  usually  yote  ray  own  opinion,  but  I  can  get  my  mind  changed  by 
constituents. 


I’ll  go  against  ray  own  judgment  only  If  It's  something  on  wnlch 
I  don't  have  strong  feelings— like  daylight  savings  time.  Fjolks 
Back  home  want  it,  but  my  own  judgment  leads  me  to  oppose  ttj. 

But  I  gave  in.  I  would  never  vote  the  popular  way  against  my 
convictions.  On  major  things,  constituents  are  only  one  of  several 
factors. 


A  vote  should  be  compatible  wJuh  the  district.  A  representative 
must  adapt  to  the  prevailing  philosophy  In  the  district.  Every 
member  should  have  a  general  idea  of  where  his  district  stands. 

I  know  what  I  can  and  can't  explain.  I'll  deviate  from  the 
district  only  on  moral  Issues  such  as  civil  rights.  For  example, 

I  followed  constituency  sentiment  on  Conmon  Situs.  People  want 
to  have  that  right.  I  personally  believe  It  will  cause  unemployment 
and  Inflation.  I  - 


I  vote  my  personal  judgment  on  [the  majority  of  issues.  In  a  few 
Instances,  I'll  go  with  the  constituency,  but  It  has  to  Involve  a 
vast  majority.  In  the  main,  you  have  a  tougher  time  trying  to  find 
out  what  people  want  than  in  trying  to  get  them  to  understand.  You're 
better  off  taking  a  stand  and  supporting  it. 


I  always  try  to  do  what  constituents  would  do.  I  want  to  reflect  the 
views  of  the  people.  I  deviate  from  this  process  only  about}  ten  per¬ 
cent  of  the  time.  I 


Others,  however.  Insisted  that  they  persistently  played  the  same'  role. 


Examples:  "I'm  a  Burkean  through  anjJ  through"  and  "I  always  reference 


constituency  views  and  Interests.' 


An  examination  of  the  role  responses  of  the  fifty-one  interviewees 


for  whom  there  are  four  or  more  questionnaires  supports  the  contextual 
model.  With  regards  to  the  style  question,  thirty  (sixty  percent)  of  these 
respondents  employed  different role  orientations  on  different  vote:;.  Almost 
all  shift  focus.  Significantly,  though,  as  many  as  twenty  (forty  percent) 


use  the  same  style  orientation  for  all  of  their  decisions.  Fvldently, 


some  members  use  different  orientations  In  different  contexts,  while 


others  use  the  same  one.  The  Important  point  to  bare  In  mind,  however, 


is  that  to  capture  the  contextual  role  playing  displayed  by  a  majority 


VI-.-  «.■»  IJ.  M  : 
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of  the  respondents,  one  must  utilize  a  conditional  model  and  not  one  that 
classifies  legislators  as  falling  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  styles. 

Controls 

Davldron  suggests  some  very  rich  hypotheses  linking  role  orienta¬ 
tions  and  various  background  variables.^  They  are  of  Interest  here  in 
that  they  constitute  potential  alternative  explanations. 

Tables  7.7  and  7.8  exhibit  the  more  meaningful  cross-tabulations 
of  role  orientations  and  background  variables.  Some  very  Interesting 
relationships  do  occur,  many  not  In  conformity  with  Davidson's  findings. 

In  the  main,  relationships  between  vote  and  role  and  issue  characteristics 
and  role  are  more  Important  than  those  between  role  and  background  factors. 

Length  of  service  Is  related  to  role  in  that  junior  members  have 
‘heir  ears  to  the  district  more  than  others.  Freshmen  and  those  with  2-5 
year?  of  seniority  mention  "self"  less  and  "both"  more  than  more  senior 
representatives  do.  Also,  freshmen  mention  a  national/local  focus  more 
than  more  experienced  members.  It  Is  surprising  that  fewer  freshmen  have 
a  purely  local  focus  than  those  In  other  categories,  although  the  percent¬ 
ages  are  too  low  to  discern  any  pattern. 

Relationships  between  election  results  and  role  are  completely 
opposite  to  those  found  In  Davidson.  Davidson  found  that  members  from 
marginal  districts  subscribed  to  the  delegate  model  and  had  a  district 

orientation,  while  those  from  safe  districts  tended  to  be  trustees  and  to 

18 

have  a  national  focus.  The  findings  of  this  study  are  In  sharp  contrast. 
Those  members  from  "close"  districts  have  a  higher  oroportlon  of  "self" 
responses  and  more  of  a  national  focus.  Those  from  safe  districts  define 
their  role  as  combination  trustee/delegate  at  a  higher  rate  than  those 


Table  7.7 


Meaningful  Distributions  of  Role  Controlled  by  Background  Factors:  the 
Percentage  of  Members  Having  Different  Role  Orientations  Under 
Various  Control  Conditions 


Role  Orientation 


Trustee 

Politico 


Length  of  Service 

Freshmen  .  2-5  years _ 6-11  years _ 12+  years 

69*  70*  82*  82* 

20  21  16  14 


Election  Results^ 


Trustee  . 
Politico 


Trustee 


Members  from  Members  from  Members  from 

Close  Districts  Marginal  Districts  Safe  Districts 


85*  69*  74* 

10  14  20 


Switch  Status 


Members  from 
Switch  District 

62* 


Members  not  from 
Switch  Districts 

75* 


Trustee 

Politico 


Force  Field  Volume 


Members  with 
Below  Average 
Force  Field 

80S 

12 


Members  with 
Above  Average 
Force  Field 

67* 

27 


/  Computed  on  the  basis  of  1976  Election  Returns  and  based  on  the  following 
divisions:  C)„H  .  50{  t0  K, 

M*. ginal  *  53*  to  55* 

S  a  *  55*+ 


wvtnwt  w  T  im  it 


TP 


MfF 
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Table  7.8 


Meaningful  Distributions  of  Focus  Controlled  by  Background  Factors:  the 
Percentage  of  Members  Having  Different  Foci  Under 
Various  Control  Conditions 


Length  of  Service 


Focus 

Freshmen 

2-5  years 

6-11  years 

12+  years 

Nation 

50? 

54? 

55? 

57? 

Local 

6  x 

11 

14 

0 

Both 

44 

24 

29 

33 

Election  Results^ 


Members  from 

Members  frpm 

Members  from 

Close  Districts 

Marginal  Districts 

Safe  Districts 

Nation 

85? 

63? 

57? 

Local 

0 

11 

10 

Both 

15 

21 

32 

Information  Volume 

Members  with  Members  with 

Below  Average  Information  Above  Average  Information 

Local  13?  5* 

Both  25  36 


Force  Field  Volume 

Members  with  Members  with 

Below  Average  Force  Field  Above  Average  Force  Field 


Local  13?  6? 


^  Computed  on  the  basis  of  1976  Election  Returns  and  based  on  the  following 
Divisions:  Close  *  50?  to  52? 

Marginal  -  53?  to  55? 

5afe  *  55?+ 
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from  marginal  or  close  districts.  Also,  those  from  safe  districts  cite 
both  a  national/local  focus  at  a  higher  rate,  indicating  heightened 
sensitivity  to  constituency.  The  only  confirmation  for  Davidson  Is  the 
relationship  between  role  and  district  switch  status.  Those  from  a  dis¬ 
trict  that  did  not  switch  rely  on  self  more  than  the  switchers.  The 
switchers,  however,  do  not  have  a  higher  rate  of  either  "both"  or 
"constituency"  responses. 

In  addition  to  the  background  variables  suggested  by  Davidson, 
controls  were  employed  for  force  field  and  information  volume,  determi¬ 
nants,  and  Ideological  views.  A  reasonable  hypothesis  seems  to  be  that 
a  trustee  style  and  a  national  focus  would  most  likely  be  mentioned  when 
the  volume  of  communications  and  Information  Is  low,  when  policy  assess¬ 
ments  and  other  r.on  cue-taking  determinants  are  cited,  and  when  the 
legislator  Is  above  average  In  ideological  avidness. 

There  are  some  relationships  between  role  and  both  volume  of 
force  field  and  volume  of  Information.  When  the  members  force  field  Is 
below  average,  he  Is  more  likely  to  rely  on  "self,"  and  less  likely  to 
consider  "both."  Seemingly  contradictory,  however,  those  with  below 
average  force  field  have  a  local  orientation. 

There  are  also  interrelationships  between  role  conceptions  and 
determinants  as  presented  Tn  Table  7.9.  Those  having  a  delegate  orienta¬ 
tion  are  more  likely  to  cite  as  determinants  staff,  constituency,  and 
compromise.  A  trustee  orientation  Is  associated  with  committee  members, 
policy  assessments,  consensus,  philosophical  convictions,  and  consistency. 
A  national  focus  Is  associated  with  the  determinants  of  conmittee  members, 
compromise,  policy  assessments,  and  philosophical  convictions.  A  local 
orientation  Is  associated  with  constituency  and  consistency. 


Interrelationships  Between  Role/Focus  and  Determinants:  the  Percentage  of 
Members  with  Different  Role  Orientations  and  Foci  Citing 
Different  Decision  Determinants 


Decision  Determinant 

Delegate 

Role 

Trustee 

Polltl 

Chairman 

OX 

5* 

5i 

Committee  Members 

0 

11 

3 

Other  Members 

0 

5 

3 

Personal  Staff 

13 

4 

5 

Constituency 

50 

7 

38 

White  House 

0 

7 

3 

Compromise 

25 

7 

.  5 

Policy  Assessments 

50 

69 

64 

Consensus 

0 

8 

3 

Philosophical  Convictions 

0 

13 

3 

Consistency 

0 

7 

5 
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Table  7.9— Continued 


Decision  Determinant  Nation 

Chairman  22 

Committee  Members  ,  9 

Personal  Staff  2 

Constituency  6 

White  House  6 

Comproml se  13 

Policy  Assessment:  75 

Campaign  Promises  0 

Consensus  4 

Philosophical  Convictions  14 

Consistency  7 


Focus 

Local 

02 

5 

5 

55 

0 

5 

35 

3 

0 

5 

10 


Both 

82 

3 

6 

21 

3 

8 

68 

6 

8 

3 

3 


Relationships  between  ideological  avidness  and  role  are  scant. 
Members  were  classified  its  falling  above  or  below  the  mean  on  ADA,  ACA, 
CORE,  CCUS,  party  unity,  and  Conservative  Coalition  ratings.  Table  7.10 
presents  the  few  meaningful  relationships.  In  some  instances,  they  sup¬ 
port  the  original  suppos  tion.  Some  contradict  It  (e.g.,  a  national 
orientation  associated  w  th  below  mean  scores}.  The  low  number  of  re¬ 
lationships,  however,  rules  out  an  ideological  control  facto*'. 


Conclusions  to  Proposition  10 


A  member's  repre 
construct.  As  the  array 
actor  conclusively  show, 
then  consistently  apply  ijt  to  all  decisions.  One  role  is  more  prevalently 
mentioned  on  certain  votes,  while  on  other  votes  another  role  Is  cited 
more  frequently.  Numerous  variations  occur  with  regard  to  issue  charac¬ 
teristics.  Most  members  for  whom  multiple  decision  cases  Cfour)  are 
available  exhibit  variable  role  orientations.  More  variations  occur 


sentative  role  orientation  is  a  highly  variable 
s  of  role  by  vote,  issue  characteristics,  and 
most  members  do  not  choose  one  orientation  and 


across  votes  and  issue  characteristics  than  according  to  background  factors. 
In  the  main,  proposition  10  Is  confirmed.  There  is  meaningful  variation, 
and  it  does  conform  to  the  hot/low  profile  distinction.  Hot  votes  are 
associated  with  a  delegate  role  and  a  local  orientation.  On  low  profile 
decisions,  a  perceived  trustee  role  and  national  orientation  dominate. 


The  exception  is  that  several  hot  votes  also  involve  a  perceived  pure  trustee 
role.  In  sum,  it  seems  that  constituency  heat  and  constituency  relevance 


may  be  the  dividing  line  between  a  member's  use  of  a  trustee  or  delegate 


style.  When  Input  is  received  from  constituents  (Common  Situs,  Saccharin) 

j 

or  constituency  interests jare  on  the  line  (grant  programs),  the  legislator 
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Table  7J0 


Meaningful  Relationships  Between  Role  Conception  and  Voting  Scores:  the 
Percentage  of  Members  Mentioning  Different  Roles  and  Foci 
Under  Various  Control  Conditions 


Role 


Party  Unity 

Members  with  Members  with 

Orientation  Below  Mean  Party  Unity  Above  Mean  Party  Unity 

Self  . . .  68%  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  78% 


Focus 

Members  with 

Members  with 

Orientation 

Rating 

Below  Mean 

Above  Mean 

Nation 

ACA 

65% 

55% 

Nation 

ecus 

67 

53 

Both 

CCUs 

25 

35 

Nation 

Party  Unity 

47 

67 

Both 

Party  Unity 

37 

26 

Nation 

Conservative  Coalition 

67 

55 

Both 

Conservative  Coalition 

24 

34 

Is  more  apt  to  be  a  delegate.  When  these  factors  are  absent  for  the 
Individual  member— even  though  there  may  be  controversy  within  the  Con¬ 
gress— there  Is  a  greater  likelihood  that  the  member  will  be  a  trustee. 


PROPOSITION  11 :  The  Time  at  which  a  Member  Hakes  Up  His 
_ Hind  Varies  According  to  Different  Kinds  of  Issues 


Members  often  mentioned  time  of  decision  as  an  Important  variable 
for  understanding  the  dynamics  of  congressional  decision-making.  At  the 
suggestion  of  several  members,  a  “time  of  decision*  question  was  employed 
late  In  the  study,  rendering  a  total  of  only  141  responses. 


Generalizations 

Table  7.11  lists  the  various  times  of  decision  mentioned  by 
members.  Two  generalizations  are  supported  by  these  data:  (1)  members 
mention  various  decision  times  and  (2)  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
times  are  "on  the  floor"  and  "last  time  the  bill  was  up." 

(1 )  Members  Mention  Various  Decision  Times 

The  time  at  which  a  member  makes  a  decision  on  a  floor  vote  can 
occur  at  any  of  several  points  In  the  legislative  process 
different  temporal  decision  points  were  noted.  They  rang< 
when  the  member  first  entered  politics  to  "very  late,"  qu 
up  to  the  time  for  casting  the  vote. 

Some  of  the  decision  times  listed  In  Table  7.11  require  further 
elaboration.  An  automatic  decision  Is  one  that  was  made.  In  the  words  of 
a  member,  "when  I  first  heard  about."  Some  decisions  were  said  to  be 
made  as  a  result  of  the  committee  service  of  members:  "I  made  up  my  mind 
when  It  cleared  our  committee."  Some  stated  that  they  decided  when  they 


In  all,  twel ve 

in  time  from 

i 

:e  possibly  right 
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Table  7.11 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Responses  to  the  Question: 
“When  Did  You  Reach  a  Decision  on  This  Vote?" 


_ When  Decided  Percent 

When  Member  First  Entered  Politics  .  7% 

Last  Time  Vote  Was  Up  18 

During  Campaign  9 

Automatic  (When  Heard  It  Was  Up]  6 

On  Committee  5 

Week  Before  3 

Day  Before  3 

When  Read  About  It  6 

When  Heard  From  Constituents  4 

On  the  Floor  25 

When  Change  Was  Made  5 

Late  9 


N  -  141 


1 
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heard  from  constituents  on  a  bill  or  “realized  the  constituency's  Interests  were 

involved."  Finally,  many  decisions  were  made  on  the  floor.  In  some 

cases,  these  were  acknowledged  to  be  snap  decisions.  Amendments,  especially, 

fit  in  this  category.  In  the  words  of  a  member,  "Hell,  in  the  cooraittee 

of  the  whole,  you  only  have  10  minutes  of  debate  to  make  up  your  mind.  If 

It's  an  amendment  to  an  amendment,  chances  are  it  hasn't  been  published 
19 

yet.  Others  are  not  snap  judgments  but,  instead,  are  settled  on  the 

basis  of  debate  or  amendments.  For  example,  many  members  noted  that  on 

the  Budget  resolution  they  ".  .  .  wanted  to  hear  the  final  arguments  and 

see  the  finished  product."  One  member  hedged  on  the  Hyde  Amendnent  "... 

to  see  If  it  became  workable  as  a  result  of  the  amendment  process." 

(2)  The  Host  Frequently  Mentioned  Times  of  Decision  Are  30n  the 

Floor*  and 'Last  Time  the  Bill  was  up. ' 

Table  7.11  reveals  that  most  members  stated  that  they  made  up 

their  minds  on  the  floor.  The  next  most  frequently  mentioned  time,  re- 

20 

Inforcing  the  Sundqui st/Pol sby  concept  of  policy  Incubation,  is  "last 
time  up,"  followed  by  "during  the  campaign"  and  "late." 

By  Vote 

To  test  for  variations,  time  of  decision  is  arrayed  by  vote  and 
by  issue  characteristics.  Due  to  the  limited  number  of  responses  to  the 
question,  there  is  no  array  by  interviewees. 

Table  7.12  displays  time  of  decision  by  vote.  Complete  data  was 
available  on  only  twelve  votes.  These  data,  as  Incomplete  as  they  are, 
show  considerable  variation  in  the  time  of  decision.  Although  "on  the 
floor"  is,  generally,  the  most  frequently  mentioned  decision  time 
Coverall  a  twenty-five  percent  mention),  no  interviewee  mentioned  it  on 
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the  EPA,  Snow  Removal,  and  Budget  II  votes  and  less  than  ten  percent 
cited  it  on  the  Hyde  Amendment,  while  sixty  percent  classified  the  Budget 
resolution  as  an  "on  the  floor”  decision. 

Many  Interesting  patterns  are  reflected  In  Table  7.12.  Signifi¬ 
cant  proportions  cited  "when  first  entered  politics"  on  Budget  II  and  the 
Hyde  Amendment.  Last  time  up  was  the  decision  time  most  mentioned  on 
Strip  Mining  and  Clean  Air.  "The  campaign"  was  most  frequently  mentioned 
on  the  Budget  vote.  "A  week  before"  was  most  prevalently  mentioned  on 
Strip  Mining.  "When  read  about  it  (heard  It  was  coming  up)"  was  mentioned 
by  a  significant  proportion  on  the  EPA  vote.  "When  heard  from  constitu¬ 
ency"  was  mentioned  most  on  Snow  Removal.  Floor  decisions  were  likely  to 
occur  most  on  two  kinds  of  votes:  (a)  routine  votes  (NASA,  Debt  Collect 
tlon)  when  the  member  first  realized  on  the  floor  that  the  vote  was  up  and 
(b)  Important  decisions  (Arab  Boycott,  Budget  I)  where  many  members  hedged 
pending  the  vote  on  several  amendments.  “When  change  made"  was  mentioned 
most  on  Budget  II.  Late  decisions  were  most  recorded  on  Budget  I,  Clean 
Air,  and  NASA.  In  sum,  the  various  decision  times  are  mentioned  with 
more  and  less  frequency  across  different  votes.. 

The  array  of  decision  times  by  vote  does  not  confirm  the  directions 
of  proposition  11.  True  to  expectations,  some  hot  Issues  (especially  votes 
~Ttke~Common^S1tus  and  Strip  Mining  which  had  been  up  before)  are  decided 
well  before  the  vote.  But,  other  hot  votes  (Budget,  Arab  Boycott)  are 
decided  on  the  floor.  Some  low  profile  votes  (Debt  Collection,  NASA)  are 
determined  at  the  last  moment,  but  others  (EPA,  Public  Works)  are  resolved 
automatically  or  on  the  basis  of  the  member's  past  experience.  Evidently, 
hot  issues  are  resolved  depending  on  situational  considerations— e,g. , 
amendments.  If  important  amendments  loom,  members  will  await  the  outcome 
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before  deciding.  The  time  of  decision  on  low  profile  issues  depends  on 
when  the  member  receives  information  that  the  Issues  are  coming  up.  If 
the  member  knows  a  routine  issue  is  coming  up  a  week  or  day  before,  he 
has  an  opportunity,  based  on  past  positions,  to  make  a  decision  auto¬ 
matically.  If  he  does  not  hear  about  it  until  he  reaches  the  floor,  the 
decision  may  not  he  made  until  late.  It  should  be  added  that  the  precise 
time  when  a  member  learns  that  a  low  profile  vote  is  coming  up  seems  to 
be  a  function  of  the  information  systems  of  Individual  members.  Members 
who  are  briefed  far  in  advance  of  a  vote  or  who  read  the  schedule  a  week 

ahead  are  probably  more  likely  to  make  an  earlier  decision  than  those  who 

21 

pi ay  It  day-fcy-day  or  hour-by-tour. 

By  Issue  Characteristics 

There  are  significant  variations  in  the  mention  of  the  different 
decision  points  according  to  Issue  characteristics.  Appendix  K  displays 
time  of  decision  by  issue  characteristics  indicators.  Of  the  432  dis¬ 
tributions  contained  within  these  tables,  ninety  (twenty-one  percent) 
involve  meaningful  variation  across  categories  of  Issue  characteristics 
indicators. 

The  various  categories  of  Indicators  exhibit  relatively  uniform 

variation.  Twenty-one  percent  of  the  perceptual  distributions,  twenty _ 

percent  of  the  objective  distributions,  and  twenty-two  percent  of  the 
subjective  distributions  are  significant.  The  specific  indicators  most 
associated  with  variation  are  feelings,  renomination  and  reelection 
effects,  margin  of  passage,  story,  and  presidential  involvement.  The 
least  amount  of  variation  Is  associated  with  technicality,  constituency 
awareness,  margin  of  the  committee  vote.  Republican  endorsements,  amount 
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of  money,  and  specificity.  These  variables  do  not  distinguish  between 
different  decision  times. 

The  variations  do  provide  a  list  of  correlates  for  most  decision 
times-  These  are  displayed  In  Table  7.13. 

The  correlates  offer  mixed  support  for  proposition  11,  Decisions 
made  "when  firct  In  politics,"  "automatically,"  "the  last  time  up,"  and 
"during  the  campaign"  are  associated  with  hot  characteristics.  Decisions 
made  "when  read  about  it"  are  associated  with  mostly  low  profile  character¬ 
istics.  But,  decisions  made  "on  the  floor"  and  "late"  Involve  both  low 
profile  and  hot  characteristics.  Evidently,  In  line  with  arrays  by  vote, 
qualifications  to  proposition  11  are  In  order.  Decisions  on  hot  Issues 
are  made  both  early  and  late.  Decisions  on  low  profile  issues  are  made 
both  early  and  late. 

Control s 

Time  of  decision  was  correlated  with  six  variables  In  an  effort 
to  uncover  alternative  relationships.  They  are:  nay/yea  vote,  election 
results,  seniority,  force  field  and  information  volume.  Ideological 
scores,  and  determinants. 

Overall,  there  are  few  meaningful  relationships  between  time  of 
decision  and  control  variables.  Table  7.14  presents  the  few  meaningful 
results  produced  by  cross-tabulation. 

With  regard  to  nay/yea  voting,  it  was  hypothesized  that  a  late 
vote  is  associated  with  nay  voting.  Table  7.14  shows  a  slight  trend  in 
this  direction.  Also,  automatic  ("knee  jerk")  voting  Is  slightly  more 
associated  with  a  yea  position. 

Election  results  were  expected  to  be  related  to  decision  time, 
with  close  votes  associated  with  constituency-oriented  decisions,  and 
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Table  7,14 


Meaningful  Distributions  of  “When  Decided"  Controlled  by  Background 
Factors:  the  Percentage  of  Members  Citing  Different 
Decision  Times  Under  Various  Control  Conditions 
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Table  7.14— Continued 

'  '  Force  Field  and  Information  Volume 
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safe  votes  associated  with  decisions  made  “automatically"  and  "when  first 
entered  politics."  Table  7.14b  does  not  support  this.  Contrary  to  the 
hypothesis,  close  results  are  associated  with  a  "when  first  entered  poli¬ 
tics"  decision  time.  Electorally  secure  legislators,  however,  tend  to 

make  automatic  decisions.  -  -  -  -- - . 

Seniority  was  expected  to  relate  to  time  of  decision,  with  freshmen 
more  sensitive  to  electoral  Inputs  and  senior  legislators  making  more 
"automatic"  decisions.  Several  relationships  in  Table  7.14c  confirm  this. 
Freshmen  cite  the  campaign  as  the  time  of  decision  at  a  rate  of  ten  to  one 
times  greater  than  more  senior  members.  "The  last  time  it  was  up"  Is  cited 
at  a  much  higher  rate  by  more  senior  representatives.  Many  relationships, 
however,  are  not  linear.  Although  there  are  differences  among  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  seniority,  they  do  not  occur  In  one  direction. 

It  was  felt  that  force  field  and  Information  volume  were  related 
in  that  the  more  actors  a  legislator  hears  from  and  the  more  Information 
he  consulted,  the  more  likely  he  Is  to  make  a  late  decision.  Table  7,14d 
does  not  support  this.  No  significant  relationships  exist  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Below  average  contacts  (force  field  volume)  Is  associated  with 
“when  read  about  it"  responses.  Above  average  Information  volume  Is 

associated  only  with  "last  time  up"  responses.  - - 

It  was  hypothesized  that  there  might  be  a  tendency  for  Ideological 
extremity  and  early  or  automatic  decision-making  to  be  related.  Table 
7.14e  shows  some  tendency  in  this  direction.  Above  the  mean  scores  are 
associated  with  campaign,  automatic,  and  day  before  decision-making.  Below 
average  scores  are  related  to  "on  the  floor"  decisions.  Contrary  to  the 
expectations,  below  average  scores  are  also  related  to  "last  time"  and 
"when  first  entered  politics"  responses.  For  some  scores  (ACA,  CCUS, 
Conservative  Coalition  94th  and  95th)  above  average  scores  are  related 
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to  “when  read  about  it"  responses.  For  other  scores  (CORE,  party  unity 
for  the  first  session  of  the  95th  Congress}  below  average  scores  are 
related  to  "when  read  about  It"  time  of  decision. 

Determinants,  It  was  felt,  might  be  related  to  time  of  decision 
with  policy  assessments,  and  philosophical  convictions  associated  with — 
early  decisions,  and  cue-taking  associated  with  late  decisions.  Table 
7.14f  shows  such  a  tendency.  Committee  members  tend  to  be  mentioned 
most  when  the  decision  Is  "on  the  floor"  and  "late."  The  times  at  which 
staff  Is  cited  most  correspond  to  the  occasions  at  which  they  are  most 
likely  to  have  an  Input:  "day  before"  (staff  briefing),  "when  read  about 
It"  (staff  summary  sheets),  and  "when  heard  from  constituents"  (member 
directed  staff  work).  Policy  assessments  are  mentioned  most  on  "last  . 
time"  and  "automatic"  responses.  Philosophical  convictions  are  mentioned 
most  for  "when  first  entered  politics"  and  "automatic"  decisions.  Cam¬ 
paign  promises  as  a  decision  rule  tend  to  be  associated  with  decisions 
made  during  the  campaign.  Consensus  decisions  are  "late"  ones. 

Conclusions  to  Proposition  11 

Members  may  reach  a  decision  at  any  number  of  times  In  the  legis¬ 
lative  process.  Although  the  most  frequently  mentioned  decision  times _ 

are  "on  the  floor"  and  "the  last  time  the  bill  was  up,"  the  time  at  which 
a  member  makes  up  his  mind  varies  greatly  from  vote- to- vote  and  under 
various  issue  characteristics.  Moreover,  the  configurations  by  Issue 
characteristics  conform  to  proposition  11.  Decisions  made  "when  first 
entered  politics"  and  "during  the  campaign"  or  which  are  "automatic"  or 
based  on  "the  last  time  up"  tend  to  be  hot.  Decision*  made  on  the  floor 
tend  to  be  low  profile  and  non-controversial .  Several  qualifications  are 
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warranted.  Some  low  profile  decisions  are  made  at  a  time  when  the 
member  "first  read  about  It."  Some  hot  characteristics  are  associated 
with  late  decisions.  The  distributions  of  time  of  decision  by  vote  and 

f 

Issue  characteristics  reveal  that  both  hot  and  low  profile  votes  are 

associated  with  both  early  and  late  decision-making.  - 

In  sum,  the  Interviews  support  the  notion  that  time  of  decision 
is  a  highly  variable  phenomenon.  Associations  between  decision  time  and 
vote  and  decision  time  and  issue  characteristics  are  stronger  than  rela¬ 
tionships  between  decision  time  and  the  control  variables.  But,  only 
partial  support  Is  provided  for  the  expectation  that  hot  decisions  are 
made  early,  while  low  profile  decisions  are  made  late.  The  findings 
here  argue  that  decisions  on  some  hot  bills  get  made  early  as  a  result 
of  past  legislative  experience  or  campaign  activity.  Other  hot  decisions 
are  made  as  members  await  the  outcome  of  the  amending  process.  Many  low 
profile  decisions  are  associated  with  floor  and  late  voting,  perhaps  re¬ 
flecting  members'  iSck  of  concern  and  information.  Other  low  profile  votes 
are  handled  routinely,  with  the  time  of  decision  hinging  on  precisely 
when  the  member  hears  that  the  bill  is  coming  up.  Proposition  11  Is  thus 
accepted  with  the  qualification  that  major  variations  in  decision  times 
are  governed  by  parliamentary  events  and  floor  wrangling  and  the  member's 
own  information  system. 

Sunmary  and  Conclusions 

This  chapter  has  Identified  two  additional  benchmarks  at  which 
variations  in  legislative  decision  behavior  can  be  observed:  role  ori¬ 
entations  and  time  of  decision. 
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Contrary  to  the  assumptions  that  underlie  role  research  designs, 
the  evidence  of  this  study  argues  that  the  role  conception  with  which  a 
member  approaches  decision-making  varies  among  different  kinds  of  votes 
and  under  various  Issue  characteristics. 

Time  of  decision,  a  component  of  voting  held  to  be  important  by 
many  Interviewees,  also  reveals  vote-by-vote,  issue-by-issue  variation. 

The  results  reported  here  thus  argue  for  a  contextual  theory 
with  which  to  grasp  the  dynamics  of  decision-making. 

Several  afterthoughts  concerning  the  generalizations  offered  here 
provide  an  appropriate  way  to  conclude  this  chapter. 

First,  when  members  cite  a  delegate  or  politico  style  and  a  local 
or  national/local  mixture,  they. often  hold  a  segmental  view  of  constituency 
interests.  Subsequent  questioning  of  several  members  revealed  that  on 
decisions  such  as  the  Hatch  Act  revis4rns  and  Clean  Air,  "the  constituency" 
was  defined  solely  In  terms  of  who  the  member  heard  from  back  in  the  dis¬ 
trict:  postal  employees  or  auto  dealers.  The  problem,  of  course,  Is 
that  members  might  not  give  consideration  to  the  latent,  unmobillzed 
groups.  Decisions  made  as  a  delegate  and  with  a  local  focus  might  be 
responses  to  the  claims  of  very  narrow,  particularistic  interests  that. 

In  themselves,  are  detrimental  to  cormonweal  concerns  or  to  the  district's 
Interests  broadly  construed.  This  of  course  raises  a  central  dilemma  of 
representation:  does  the  legislator  place  more  emphasis  on  the  Interests 
of  intense  minorities— interests  that  though  narrow  are  politically 
strong— or  should  he  show  favor  to  an  amorphous  general  interest — a 
broader  but  politically  passive  Interest.  In  other  words,  does  the 
member  vote  the  constituents  he  hears  from  or  his  perception  of  broad 
constituency  interests? 


districts  do  not 


another  or  to  build  a  coalition  out  of_a  diversity  of 

Finally,  the  firtdnngs  that  most  members  are  trustees  and  that 


they  usually  reserve  judgment  until  the  floor  stage  may  be  the  result  of 
Interviewee  attempts  to  cater  to  their  perceptions  of  researchers1  ex¬ 
pectations.  There  are  expectations  In  some  quarters  that  members  should 
utilize  Independent  judgment  and  should  suspend  judgment  until  all  the 
facts  are  In.  The  possibility  looms  that  members'  repfles  to  questions 
pertaining  to  these  topics  may  be  more  of  an  effort  to | conform  to  these 
expectations,  and  less  of  an  attempt  to  validly  reconstruct  the  decision 
process.  It  will  be  argued  in  the  next  chapter  that  such  a  risk,  however, 

is  one  of  the  tradeoffs  of  the  interviewing  approach  to  congressional 

v 11 

decision-making. 


Second,  conversations  with  several  memhers  Indicate  that  a  heter¬ 
ogeneous  district  facilitates  a  trustee  style.  In  the! words  of  one  of  the 
most  articulate  members,  "You  have  a  lot  of  leeway  on  i  vote  if  your  dis¬ 
trict  is  heterogeneous.  You  can  mobilize  different  grbups  to  compensate 
for  a  loss  of  support  By  others.  This  situation  really  reinforces  your 
independence."  In  contrast,  members  from  homogeneous 
enjoy  such  latitude.  They  lack  the  ability  to  play  on£  group  against 

nterest. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
CONCLUSIONS 


h 


The  major  conclusion  of  this  research  is  that  Congressmen  do  not 
make  up  their  minds  in  a  set  way  or  in  the  same  fashion  on  each  and  every 
floor  vote.  Their  decision  behavior  is  highly  variable.  Who  Congressmen 
hear  from,  where  they  get  their  information  and  how  and  when  they  make  a 
decision  vary  from  vote-to-vote  and  according  to  issue  characteristics. 
These  variations  are  patterned  In  that  differences  in  legislative  behavior 
are  associated  with  different  kinds  of  votes.  How  members  behave  and 
reach  decisions  clearly  depends  on  the  type  of  vote  at  hand. 

Although  contextual  decision-making  seems  obvious,  it  has  neither 
been  systematically  examined  nor  emphasized  in  major  studies  of  legisla¬ 
tive  behavior.  Typically,  research  has  sought  to  formulate  general  pro¬ 
positions  and  models  with  which  to  understand  legislative  decision¬ 
making.  This  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  conflicting  interpretations. 

This  study  has  revealed  that  no  one  model  provides  an  adequate  explanation. 
The  findings  do  not  call  for  the  rejection  of  a  number  of  Interpretations 
In  favor  of  one  interpretation.  Instead,  major  generalizations  and  models 
are  shown  to  have  partial,  contextual  applicability. 

Specifically,  this  study  tested  eleven  previously  unsubstantiated 
propositions  derived  from  the  literature  of  the  conditional  school  of 
legislative  behavior.  The  first  three  are  Implied  corollaries  of  the 
contextual  approach  concerning  members'  views  of  issue  characteristics. 

The  remaining  eleven  are  reasonable,  substantive  deductions  from  the 
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1  2  3 

writings  of  Lowl,  Ripley  ar.d  Franklin,  Price  and  others  who  stress  a 
variable,  dynamic  model.  These  propositions  pertain  to  variations  In 
legislative  behavior  with  regard  to  four  components  of  mergers'  decision¬ 
making  map:  (a)  force  field  Inputs  and  communications,  (b)  information 
sources,  (c)  determinants  and  decision  rules,  and  (d)  roles.  In  addition, 

"time  of  decision"  was  studied.  The  eleven  propositions  are: 

Proposition  1:  Legislators  perceive  different  kinds  of  decisions; 

Proposition  2:  Legislators  perceive  different  kinds  of  decisions 

similarly; 

Proposition  3:  Issue  characteristics  factor  together  along  a  hot/ 
low  profile  dimension; 

Proposition  4:  The  volume  of  communications  a  member  receives 
varies  according  to  the  kind  of  Issue  at  hand; 

Proposition  5:  The  actors  from  whom  a  member  hears  vary  according 
to  the  kind  of  decision  at  hand; 

Proposition  6:  Information  sources  vary  according  to  the  kind  of 
Issue  at  hand;  x 

Proposition  7:  The  volume  of  information  a  Congressman  consults  (How 

many  sources)  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  issue  involved 

Proposition  8:  The  member's  perception  of  the  adequacy  of  his  In¬ 
formation  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  Issue  at  hand; 

Proposition  9:  The  basis  on  which  a  representative  casts  a  vote 
varies  according  to  the  kind  of  issue  at  hand; 

- Proposition  10:  The  role  orientations  of  a  member  vary  according  to  — — 

Che  kind  of  Issue  at  hand; 

Proposition  11:  The  time  at  which  a  member  makes  up  his  mind  varies 
according  to  the  kind  of  issue  at  hand. 

With  the  exception  of  proposition  3,  the  data  strongly  verify  all 
propositions.  As  noted  In  chapter  3,  lack  of  support  for  proposition  3 
does  not  detract  from  the  conditional  theme.  Its  rejection  merely  means 
that  each  of  the  issue  characteristics  studied  here  must  be  considered 


( 

\ 


Independently.  Issue  characteristics  do  not  neatly  factor  together  along 

the  lines  of  a  hot/low  profile  continuum. 

The  validation  of  propositions  1  and  2,  and  4  through  11  provides 

the  first  systematic  verification  among  members  themselves  for  the  basic 

4  5 

metronomic  design  that  underlies  the  works  of  Lowl,  Ripley  and  Franklin, 
and  Price.**  These  results  demonstrate  that,  In  line  with  these  authors, 
decision-making  Is  highly  variable  and  dynamic;  it  varies  according  to 
kinds  of  votes  In  a  patterned  way.  Moreover,  these  results  support  their 
argument  that  to  study  and  grasp  the  essence  of  contextual  variability, 
congressional  scholars  should  shun  single,  static  models  In  favor  of  an 
approach  that  features  multiple,  contextual  models. 

The  research  described  here  permits  additional  generalizations 
and  conclusions.  For  clarity's  sake,  they  will  be  presented  according 
to  the  following  sub-topics:  conditional  theory.  Issue  characteristics, 
actors  Involved  In  legislative  decision-making,  components  of  cognitive 
map,  floor  voting,  decision  settings,  interviewing  legislators,  and 
legislative  decision-making  and  democracy.  Finally,  a  number  of  pres¬ 
criptions  will  be  offered  on  the  basis  of  this  research. 

Conclusions  Concerning  the  Conditional  Theory 

7  8  9 

The  works  of  Lowl,  Ripley  and  Franklin,  Price,  Cobb  and 

ElderJ0  and  others^  postulate  that  distinctions  in  legislative  behavior 

do  not  occur  randomly.  Instead,  it  is  argued  that  major  differences  in 

the  decision  behavior  of  members  occur  on  the  basis  of  a  distinction 

between  "hot"  (visible,  controversial,  major)  votes  and  "low  profile"  . 

(non-visible,  non-controversial ,  major,  complex,  technical)  votes.  It 


is  expected  that  low  profile  votes  will  be  associated  with  few  lobbying 
attempts,  input  from  only  those  affected,  narrow  information  sources, 
perfunctory  scan,  low  levels  of  Information,  cue-taking  decision-making, 
a  national /trustee  role  orientation,  and  a  “late*  decision.  Hot  yotes 
are  expected  to  Involve  many  lobbying  attempts,  hroad  input,  multiple 
information  sources,  extraordinary  scan,  adequate  ’evels  of  information, 
policy  and  philosophical  voting,  a  local/delegate  role  conception,  and 
relatively  "early"  decision-making.  The  rationale  for  these  patterns  Is 
an  Investment  theory  of  Incentives.  Hot  Issues  Involve  sufficient  re¬ 
sources  and  political  stakes  to  provide  the  member  with  incentives  for 
greater  Interest  and  involvement.  Low  profile  votes,  lacking  intense 
lobbying  and  competing  Information  sources,  do  not  comparably  motivate 
the  member.  Members  make  decisions  without  an  extended  search  and  by 
defering  to  others. 

In  the  main,  this  research  substantiates  these  postulations. 
Generally,  communication  Inputs,  volume  of  input,  search  processes, 
adequacy  of  Information,  decision  rules,  role  orientations,  and  time  of 
decision  conform  to  these  expectations.  Volume  of  input  (arrayed  by 
vote).  Information  search,  information  adequacy,  and  time  of  decision 
best  conform.  Only  information  sources  seem  to  significantly  stray  from 
the  expectations  of  the  conditional  authors.  Thus,  although  there  are 
deviations  and  exceptions,  the  hot/low  profile  distinction  does  seem  to 
accurately  capture  major  behavioral  differentials  in  congressional  voting. 

More  important,  the  hot/low  profile  distinction  provides  a  base¬ 
line  on  which  to  build  subsequent  refinements.  The  study  here  of  each  of 
the  major  components  of  member  decision-making  revealed  a  number  of 
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exceptions  to  the  theory  of  the  conditional  actors.  When  these  excep¬ 
tions  are  closely  examined,  they  often  suggest  patterns  that  add  to  or 
modify  the  original  conditional  theory.  In  other  words,  the  hot/low  pro¬ 
file  distribution  Is  not  the  only  dividing  line  In  legislative  behavior. 

It  is  not  the  only  force  driving  variations  In  legislative  decision¬ 
making. 

For  example,  sources  of  congressional  Input  vary  not  just  ac¬ 
cording  to  hot  and  low  profile  votes  but  along  the  following  lines:  routine 
votes,  grant  bills,  hot  votes,  and  specialized,  hot  bills.  When  members 
confront  a  routine  Issue,  they  rely  primarily  on  staff  and  committee  Input. 
Grant  programs  and  public  works  programs  Involve  staff  and  state  delega¬ 
tion  Input.  Grant  programs  and  public  works  programs  Involve  staff  and 
state  delegation  Input,  plus  contacts  with  specific  clientele  within  the 
district.  Hot  Issues  Involve  cownunlcatlons  from  a  variety  of  forces  In¬ 
cluding  private  Interest  groups,  constituents,  party  leaders,  and  the  White 
House.  Specialized  hot  Issues  are  complex  or  technical  as  well  as  con¬ 
troversial.  They  usually  affect  a  specific  constituency.  They  Involve 
expanded  Input  and  communications  from  committee  members  and  constituent 
groups. 

Use  of  Information  sources  varies  more  by  the  member's  knowledge 
and  Information  needs.  If  a  member  is  unfamiliar  with  a  vote,  but  It  Is 
Important  to  him,  he  will  consult  normal  sources  such  as  staff  and  congres¬ 
sional  publications.  Special  contextual  circumstances  cause  him  to  turn 
to  other  sources  for  various  reasons. 

Information  volume  (an  indicator  of  search  procedures)  varies 
according  to  complexity  and  technicality,  parliamentary  suspense,  and  a 
hot/low  profile  distinction.  Members  search  for  more  information  when 
the  issue  is  hot,  when  there  is  not  a  short  parliamentary  suspense,  and 
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when  there  are  low  grade  Issues  that  are  hard  to  understand. 

Decision  rules  were  found  to  vary  In  such  a  way  that  hot  votes 
Involve  situational  considerations  (such  as  assessments  of  the 
adequacy  of  a  compromise)  as  well  as  policy  assessments,  philosophical 
convictions,  and  constituency  representation.  Low  profile  votes 
Involve  policy  assessments, as  well  as  cue-taking,  and  compromise  and 
consensus  voting. 

Variations  In  role  seem  to  be  best  captured  by  the  following 
distinctions:  hot,  hot  with  no  constituency  relevance,  grant  programs, 
and  low  profile  decisions.  Hot  decisions  with  constituency  relevance 
are  made  primarily  with  a  delegate  style  and  a  district  orientation. 

Hot  votes  that  lack  constituency  relevance  are  made  primarily  as  a 
nationally  oriented  trustee.  Grant  programs  are  also  handled  with  a 
delegate  style.  Low  profile  votes  are  handled  primarily  on  a  nation- 
trustee  basis. 

In  addition  to  a  hot/low  profile  distinction,  variations  In  "when 
decided". are  best  captured  by  the  following  variables:  parliamentary 
suspense,  floor  wrangling,  and  members'  Information  sources.  A  relatively 
early  decision  Is  made  when  there  Is  ample  scheduling  notice  that  the  vote 
Is  coming  up,  when  floor  controversy  Is  minimal,  and  when  the  vote  Involves 
a  major  Issue.  Late  decision  occurs  when  the  vote  is  low  profile,  when 
there  Is  little  advanced  scheduling,  and  when  there  Is  doubt  concerning 
the  outcome  of  the  amending  process.  Throughout,  these  distinctions  are 
affected  by  the  Idiosyncratic  nature  of  each  member's  own  Information  system. 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  Is  that  the  original  basic  hot/low 
profile  distinction,  although  overly  simplistic,  affords  the  opportunity 
for  these  refinements.  At  the  very  least,  the  metronomic  theory  of  Lowl 
points  the  way  to  further  elaborations  of  a  conditional  model. 
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Conclusions  Concerning  Issue  Characteristics 

A  major  feature  of  this  research  was  the  use  of  the  nomothetic 
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issue  characteristics  of  Coi6  and  Elder,  Price,  and  Froman  and 


Ripley  as  independent  variables  in  a  test  for  variations  In  legislative 
behavior. 

Overall,  the  use  of  issue  characteristics  met  with  mixed  results. 
There  appear  to  be  four  advantages  to  using  Issue  characteristics. 
if  First,  Issue  characteristics  reveal  variations  In  legislative 

behavior.  Many  variations  occur  across  different  values  of  Issue  charac¬ 
teristics.  By  way  of  summary.  Table  8.1  displays  the  percent  of  meaningful 

variations  associated  with  issue  characteristics  for  each  of  the  components 

.  .  ’ 

of  the  member’s  cognitive  map.  As  seen  there.  Issue  characteristics  are 

j 

associated  with  numerous  variations  of  nine  percent  or  more  in  the  mention 
#of  actors,  sources,  decision  rules,  role  orientations,  or  time  of  decision. 

Second,  Issue  characteristics  permit  the  identification  of  the 
correlates  of  various  decision-making  forces  and  factors— l.e, ,  the  Issue 
.conditions  under  which  a  decision  force  or  factor  Is  more  likely  to  be 
mentioned. 

Third,  issue  characteristics  allow  the  identification  of  the  major 
indicators  of  legislative  dynamism.  The  array  of  decision  factors  by 
Issue  characteristics  reveals  that  some  characteristics  are  associated 
with  more  variation  than  others.  Such  characteristics  are  the  best  indi¬ 


cators  of  legislative  dynamism,  for  they  are  the  conditions  most  associated 
with  variation.  Table  8.2  presents  the  issue  characteristics  most  associ- 

t 

ated  with  variations  In  different  aspects  of  cognitive  map.  Specifically, 
the  table  shows  that  the  role  of  Congress  on  a  particular  bill  and 
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presidential  Involvement  are  the  two  Indicators  most  associated  with 
variation  in  congressional  input.  When  Congress  ratifies  or  modifies  a 
policy  and  the  President  is  not  Involved,  the  issue  tends  to  he  quiet, 
and  members  hear  from  relatively  few.  When  Congress  initiates  and  when 
the  President  is  involved,  communications  to  members  are  more  numerous 
and  diverse.  Information  sources  are  most  affected  by  presidential  In¬ 
volvement  and  type  of  rule.  When  a  bill  is  debated  unoer  a  closed  rule 
(i.e.,  no  amendments  are  allowed)  and  the  White  House  is  involved  in  the 
issue,  members  are  more  likely  to  refer  to  atypical  information  sources. 
When  the  rule  is  open  and  the  White  House  Is  not  involved,  normal  sources 
are  consulted.  The  Indicator  most  associated  with  variation  in  determi¬ 
nants  is  thought.  Those  votes  that  entail  member  thought  are  usually 
based  on  constituency  ,  conviction,  and  policy  assessment.  Votes  lacking 
thought  are  more  likely  to  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  cue-taking  and  with 
the  consensus  and  compromise  modes.  The  time  of  decision  varies  most  by 
Intensity  of  member  feelings  and  margin  of  passage.  Decisions  concerning 
votes  that  are  eventually  defeated  are  made  late,  usually  on  the  floor. 
Decisions  concerning  bills  passed  by  a  comfortable  margin  are  made  com¬ 
paratively  earlier.  Members  usually  make  early  decisions  on  bills  that 
involve  their  personal  feelings.  Decisions  on  bills  that  do  not  involve 
Intense  feelings  are  made  late. 

As  seen  in  Table  8.1,  the  category  of  Indicator  associated  with 
the  highest  percentage  of  correlates  varies.  F'-r  force  field  source, 
decision  determinant,  and  role  orientations,  objective  characteristics 
have  a  higher  percentage  of  variation.  For  Information  source,  and 
time  of  decision,  perceptual  Indicators  have  a  higher  percentage  of  vari¬ 
ation. 


A  fourth  benefit  stemming  from  the  use  of  Issue  characteristics 
Is  that  they  constitute  a  method  of  studying  variations  In  legislative 
behavior  that  Is  less  cumbersome  than  working  with  Individual  votes. 

Both  votes  and  Issue  characteristics  were  used  here  as  independent  varl- 
ables  affecting  legislative  behavior.  The  use  of  votes  tended  to  be 
anecdotal  and  unsystematic.  In  contrast.  Issue  characteristics  proved 
to  be  more  general,  direct,  and  concise  and  less  unwleldly.  Unlike  votes 
that  Involve  multiple  Issues  and  facets.  Issue  characteristics  afforded 
the  opportunity  for  simplified,  single  dimensional  analysis. 

Despite  these  advantages,  three  factors  greatly  detract  from 
the  utility  of  Issue  characteristics. 

First,  as  the  rejection  of  proposition  3  emphasizes,  the  various 
Indicators  of  Issue  characteristics  do  not  neatly  cluster  together  along 
the  lines  of  a  hot/1 cw  profile  continuum.  There  Is  a  lack  of  synoptic 
Indicators.  Each  Issue  characteristic  must  be  treated  separately.  Al¬ 
though  Issue  characteristics  are  more  general  than  votes  and  do  permit 
the  discussion  of  variation  without  reference  to  individual  cases,  the 
use  of  thirty-six  different  Indicators  still  proved  confusing  and  unwieldy. 

Second,  meaningful  variation  Is  frequently  concluded  on  the  basis 
of  small  numbers.  The  criteria  used  here  of  nine  percent,  although  com¬ 
monly  used  In  many  empirical  studies,  frequently  leads  to  the  Identifica¬ 
tion  of  correlates  on  the  basis  of  small  figures  and  differences. 

Third,  the  breakdown  cf  responses  by  Issue  characteristics  does 
not  reveal  legislative  behavior  variations  as  impressively  as  a  breakdown 
of  responses  by  interviewee.  Another  look  at  Table  8.1  (especially  the 
column  on  the  far  right)  shows  that  the  variations  observed  In  the 
responses  of  interviewees  (for  whom  four  or  more  questionnaires  are 
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ayailahle)are  considerably  more  supportive  of  a  contextual  model  than 
arrays  by  issue  characteristics.  Fully  eighty  percent  of  those  for  whom 
such  multiple  interviews  exist  indicate  varying  force  fields,  information 
sources,  search  procedures,  and  decision  rules.  / 

Issue  characteristics  are  thus  helpful,  hut  limited,  concepts  for7 
exploring  for  legislative  behavior  variations.  Although  they  do  not 
indicate  variation  as  directly  as  multiple  responses  from  the  same  actor, 
they  are  more  general  and  less  cumbersome  than  a  vote- by- vote  study.  Most 
relevant  here  is  the  fact  that  issue  characteristics  permit  the  best  test 
of  the  directional,  hot/low  profile  hypothesis  of  conditional  theory. 

Conclusions  Concerning  Actor 
.  Involvement  and  Influence 

The  involvement  and  influence  of  various  actors  within  the  legis¬ 
lative  process  varies  by  a)  type  of  vote,  b)  conditions  of  issue  character¬ 
istics,  and  c)  component  of  cognitive  map.  This  can  be  seen  in  Tables  8.3a 
through  1  which  present  a  summary  of  the  vote  and  issue  characteristics 
correlates  of  each  of  the  major  actors  involved  in  legislative  decision¬ 
making,  as  arrayed  by  component  of  cognitive  map:  These  tables  show  that, 
In  contrast  to  Kingdon's  model,  the  contributions  of  major  actors  is  best 

1C 

presented  with  a  conditional  rather  than  a  general  format.  "  Committee 
chairmen  contribute  most  as  an  input  when  they  are  a  yisible  competitor, 
l.e.,  when  one  of  the  major  parties  In  a  floor  fight  is  the  chairman. 
Committee  members  contribute  as  input,  information  source,  and  determinant 
under  a  variety  of  conditions  that  are  both  hot  and  low  profile.  State 
delegation  primarily  serves  as  an  input  on  hot  and  local  oriented  votes. 
Other  members  primarily  make  input  on  hot  votes.  Party  leaders  provide  a 
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small  amount  of  Input,  primarily  on  those  votes  on  which  the  majority 
party  stakes  its  prestige.  The  President  Is  mentioned  most  as  an  input 
primarily  on  those  votes  on  which  he  stakes  his  prestige.  Staff  consti¬ 
tutes  both  a  factor  “paid  attention  to"  and  an  information  source  when 
the  vote  is  politically  relevant  but  hard  to  understand.  Evidently, 
members  feel  a  need  for  additional  staff  Investigation  and  briefing 
on  votes  that  are  not  open  and  shut  for  them.  Constituents  are  mentioned 
both  as  an  input  and  a  determinant  under  hot  conditions.  Interest  groups 
contribute  to  members1  decision-making  processes  as  an  Input  factor  when 
the  vote  is  hot  or  constituency  relevant. 

Due  perhaps  to  the  predominance  of  policy  assessments  as  a  voting 
determinant,  four  major  actors  ccnmonly  presumed  to  be  combatants  In  the 
legislative  process— committee  chairmen,  party  leaders,  the  Administration, 
and  Interest  groups— were  not  frequently  mentioned  as  the  basis  of  decision¬ 
making  by  Interviewees.  It  would  be  erroneous,  however,  to  conclude  that 
they  are  Inconsequential.  It  may  be  argued  that  each  has  an  Impact  In 
ways  not  likely  to  register  In  the  cognitive  map  of  members. 

Chairmen 

Although  their  powers  have  been  substantially  reduced  in  recent 
years, contemporary  chairmen  still  retain  awesome  influence  over  the 
future  of  hills  that  enwate  from  their  committees. 

The  chairman  is  a  major  hurdle  that  must  be  cleared  if  a  bill  Is 
to  receive  a  hearing  on  the  committee's  agenda.  As  the  presiding 
officer  and,  frequently,  the  broker  of  his  panel,  the  chairman  often 
structures  debate,  thus  having  enormous  influence  on  the 


accommodative  language  that  constitutes  the  language  of  the  law.  If 
legislation  is  the  result  of  bargains  struck  in  the  legislative  arena, 
it  is  more  often  than  not  the  chairmen  who  strikes  the  bargain.  Also, 
as  a  member  with  obvious  expertise  and  prestige,  the  chairman  will  be  a 
major  input  in  bill  drafting.  At  the  floor  stage,  it  is  the  chairman  who 
serves  as  floor  manager  and  tactician.  He  selects  speakers  and  tends  to 
the  problems  of  coalition-building. 

The  chairman's  avid  support  may  not  be  critical  to  the  life  and 
death  of  a  bill,  but  it  Is  imperative  that  he  not  be  opposed  to  it. 
Moreover,  it  Is  extremely  helpful  If  he  is  at  least  a  tacit  supporter. 

Thus,  although  members  may  not  see  the  chairman  as  a  cue-giver,  he  has 
Influence  over  legislative  outcomes  if  for  no  other  reason  th/.n 
That* proponents  of  legislation  will  attempt  to  anticipate  his  reaction, 
solicit  his  support,  and  avoid  his  wrath. 

For  all  of  the  sampled  bills,  Interviews  with  informed  committee 
staffers  indicated  the  Importance  of  the  chairmen  in  Initiating  the  Issue, 
securing  hearings,  presiding  over  hearings,  calling  witnesses,  structuring 
markup,  scheduling  the  legislation  on  the  floor,  managing  debate,  and 
negotiating  with  the  Senate.  Specifically  mentioned  for  their  significant 
contributions  were  Clement  Zablocki,  chairman  of  the  House  International 
Relations  Committee, on  Rhodesian  Chrome;  Jack  Brooks,  Chairman  of  Government 
Operations,  on  Countercyclical  Aid,  the  Energy  Department,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Reorganization  Authority;  A1  Ullman,  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  on 
the  Tax  bill;  Robert  Glalmo,  chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Committee,  on 
the  Budget  resolutions;  Henry  Reuss,  chairman  of  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  on  Supplemental  Housing;  and  Olin  Teague,  chairman  of 
Science  and  Technology,  on  EPA,  NASA,  and  FAA. 


Party  Leaders 

Party  leaders  contribute  most  to  legislative  decision-making  in 
ways  that  are  Indirect,  latent,  and  not  easily  recognized. 

The  formal  and  Informal  powers  of  party  floor  leaders  have  been 
^  1 7 

well  documented.  It  Is  obvious  that,  due  to  these  powers,  leaders  hold 
sway  over  the  flow  of  legislation.  Because  of  their  centrality  In  the 
legislative  process,  leaders  can  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  legislation 
they  oppose,  providing  their  position  Is  supported  by  a  procedural  major- 
Ity.  The  tacit  approval  of  leaders,  In  addition,  Is  necessary  for 
"greasing  the  skids"  In  the  legislative  process.  This  study  provides 
speculation  that  party  leaders  also  Influence  legislative  decision 
making  through  the  dissemination  of  Information  and  the  activation  of 
party-associated  policy  positions.  By  defining  an  Issue  In  a  certain 
way  In  the  Whip  Notice  or  In  policy  committee  pronouncements,  party 
leaders  may  be  able  ta  deliver  blocs  of  support,  particularly  If  the 
Issue  Is  defined  In  such  a  way  as  to  raise  the  core  policy  differences 
between  the  parties.  Such  indirect  Influences  are  not  recorded  In  the 
members'  cognitive  map. 


The  Administration 

1  g 

In  both  this  and  Kingdon's  study,  the  President  and  his  admin¬ 
istration  only  Infrequently  were  singled  out  by  members  as  a  decision 
factor.  This  finding  may  reveal  a  declining  White  House  Influence  In 
Congress.  Or,  It  may  reflect  an  atypical  time  period  during  which  both 
researches  were  undertaken.  This  research  began  In  1977  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Carter  administration.  Kingdon  began  his  research  In  1969  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Nixon  administration.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  In  both 


periods  the  new  President's  legislative  liaison  machinery  had  not  jelled. 
As  a  key  Democratic  leader  stated  during  the  early  days  of  the  Carter 
administration. 

The  President  Is  just  getting  started.  It's  early  In  the  game  for 
him.  That's  also  the  case  with  our  new  party  leaders.  We've  got  a 
new  Speaker  and  floor  leader  and  they  are  just  getting  organized. 

Both  the  President  and  leadership  have  complicated  constituencies 
that  have  yet  to  jell  together.  They  have  to  pay  attention  to  what 
the  demands  are  In  the  Congressmen's  districts.  Nobody  of  their  , 
party  really  wants  to  displease  any  of  them.  Yet,  this  Is  the  most 
Independent  lot  I've  seen  up  here,  especially  since  the  93rd  and  94th 
Congresses  and  their  confrontations  with  Nixon  and  Ford,  the  reform 
movement,  and  the  anti-war  thing. 

When  a  President  has  been  on  the  job  for  awhile  and  has  an  es¬ 
tablished  whip  system,  he  likely  will  be  a  formidable  contestant  In 
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legislative  affairs.  The  thesis  of  Chamberlain  and  others  argues  that. 
In  fact,  the  Presidency  has  come  to  dominate  the  Congress.  Certainly, 
all  can  agree  that,  although  the  President  may  not  be  prominent  as  a 
decision  premise  in  the  cognitive  map  of  members,  he  Is  Influential  In 
Initiating  Issues,  bargaining  with  coitmlttee  leaders,  aiding  supportive 
congressional  leaders  In  the  construction  of  coalitions,  providing  In¬ 
formation,  working  key  bloc  leaders,  and  exercising  the  veto  power. 

The  President's  Involvement  and  Influence,  of  course,  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  contexts.  Generally,  Involvement  Is  the  greatest  when  key 
elements  of  the  President's  program  are  at  stake.  His  Influence  Is 
likely  to  be  the  greatest  when,  as  Ripley  shows,  a  majorltarian  align¬ 
ment^*  is  present  and  when  the  President  enjoys  (a)  at  least  modest  sue- 
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cess  In  accomplishing  his  objectives  and  (b)  continued  popular  support 

23 

after  a  sizable  victory  at  the  polls.  Under  these  conditions  and  once 
the  President's  liaison  has  developed,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  President  will  be  mentioned  more  by  members  as  an  Input,  Information 
source,  and  decision  determinant. 


Background  interviews  revealed  many  instances  where  the  President 
was  a  Behind-the-scenes  contributor.  White  House  involve nent  was  noted 
on  major  hills  that  the  President  featured  as  part  of  his  program  and  on 
the  Nuclear  Navy  vote  and  votes  on  the  Arab  Boycott,  Housing  and  Com¬ 
munity  Development,  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  for  Hojsing,  and 
Rhodesian  Chrome.  For  each,  the  Administration  was  Identified  as  a  major 
driving  force  behind  the  legislation. 

Interviews  with  committee  staffers  provide  anecdotal  support  for 
Wlldavsky's  "Two  Presidencies  Theory."24  Wildavsky  argues  that  the 
President’s  fnvolvement  and  jsticcess  in  Congress  Is  much  higher  in  foreign 
affairs  than  In  domestic  affairs.  In  domestic  affairs,  tie  President  Is 
constrained  by  many  competitors.  In  foreign  affairs,  the  President  has 
a  relatively  free  hand  due  to  his  Information,  centrality,  and  leadership. 
Although  the  contemporary  Congress  has  shown  that  It  Is  not  willing  to 
defer  carte  blanche  to  the  President,  it  appears  that  issues  in  Congress 
concerning  foreign  affairs  anfl  defense  policy  still  automatically  involve 
the  President.  In  contrast,  presidential  participation  In  domestic  Issues 
before  Congress  is  not  a  certainty. 


Interest  Groups 

Interest  groups  and  their  lobbyists  normally  pursue  low  key 
strategies  that  often  are  not  apparent  to  the  ordinary  fUor-voting  member. 
Anong  these  strategies  are  the  following:  providing  information  to  com¬ 
mittee,  working  members'  districts,  obtaining  campaign  pledges  and  coronit- 
ments,  focusing  on  committee  members  and  other  key  legislators,  focusing 
on  the  committee  stage  of  decision-making,  focusing  on  the  uncommitted  and 
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wavering,  intensifying  lobbying  efforts  on  close  votes  and  on  technical 
"private  regarding"  amendments,  using  a  member  of  the  Congressman's 
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“personal"  constituency^5  as  a  link  to  the  member,  and,  Infrequently, 

2g 

employing  "classical"  techniques  such  as  hosting  Banquets  to  gain  access 
26 

to  members.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  a  possibility  that  lobbyists 
may  "pull  a  fast  ons."  According  to  a  concerned  staffer,  "The  problem 
Is  that  most  of  these  receptions  revolve  around  a  very  specific  bill  or 
highly  technical  amendment  on  which  there  may  not  be  any  significant 
countervailing  opposition."  The  problem  Is  compounded,  the  staffer 
noted,  when,  as  commonly  occurs,  members  either  send  or  allow  staffers 
to  he  their  replacements  at  these  banquets.  If  a  member  defers  to  staff 
on  low  grade  issues,  there  Is  a  possibility  that  these  decisions  will  be 
based  not  on  an  assessment  of  an  Issue  but  on  staff's  gratitude  to  a 
hospitable  group. 

Interest  group  activity  and  Influence  are  minimal  in  floor  voting 
in  any  of  three  situations:  (a)  when  Issues  are  Initiated/dominated  by 
the  President  (e.g.,  Presidential  Reorganization  Authority  and  the  crea? 
tlon  of  the  Department  of  Energy),  (b)  when  Issues  are  viewed  as  Internal 
congressional  matters  (e.g.,  the  Pay  Raise  and  the  Budget  Resolution), 
and  (c)  when  there  is  an  ideological  vote  that  pits  Republican  against 
Democrat,  majority  against  minority,  and  liberal  against  conservative. 

For  other,  more  specific  votes,  private  interests  may  be  Important  parti¬ 
cipants  at  low  level  ,  strategic  points,  significantly  structuring  conflict 
and  limiting  the  range  of  alternatives. 

Thus,  various  actors  make  various  contributions  to  legislative 
decision-making  but  not  all  actors  are  involved  on  each,  issue.  As 
Eidenberg  and  Morey  note,  "Only  those  individuals  and  groups  that  have 
fundamental  interests  or  associated  interests  in  particular  issues  will 
attempt  to  gain  access  to  influence  legislative  decisions."  Although 
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several  prominent  actors  (chairmen,  party  leaders,  the  President,  and 
interest  groups!  are  not  significantly  mentioned  as  decision  determinants 
relative  to  policy  (.ideological}  voting,  they  may  nonetheless  be  influen¬ 
tial  in  non-visible  and  less  direct  ways.  At  a  minimum,  all  are  important 
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powers,  with,  whom  all  advocates  of  legislatlon  imist'cortend..  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  background  Interviews  on  the  Arab  Boycott  vote. 
Although  these  prominent  actors  were  not  mentioned  frequently  by  members, 
conmlttee  staffers  argued  that  the  bill  was  thrashed  out  behind  the 
scenes  by  the  Administratic/i,  Chairman  Zablocki,  various  Interest  groups 
(pro  and  coni,  and  floor  leaders.  Also,  it  may  be  the  case  that  the 
Influence  of  these  prominent  actors  is  "carried"  into  the  legislative 
arena.  For  Instance,  the  chairman's  Influence  may  be  carried  by  the 
committee  report  while  the  position  of  interest  groups  may  be  communicated 
through  party  publications. 


Conclusions  Concerning  the  Four  Components 
of  Member's  Cognitive  Map 


This  study  was  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  previous  studies, 
too  often,  erroneously  have  confused  different  aspects  of  the  micro 
decision  process.— Congressional  input,  information  sourcesr-decislon — — 
rules,  and  roles  are  not  equivalent  considerations.  Each  refers  to  dif¬ 
ferent  activities  of  decision  behavior  that  are  best  captured  by.  four  dif¬ 
ferent  concepts:  force  field  (relevant  inputs  and  cormunications), 
information  search,  decision  determinants  and  role  orientations. 

This  study  has  demonstrated  that  there  are  indeed  different  com¬ 
ponents  of  a  member's  decision-making  behavior.  Not  only  does  each 
component  reveal  a  different  side  of  decision-making,  but  each  is 
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associated  with,  different  inputs  and  influences.  As  seen  In  Table  8.3 
and  throughout  the  analysis  chapters,  the  Influences  that  are  most 
prominent!/  mentioned  By  members  vary  consideraBly  among  the  components. 
With  regard  to  conmunl cations,  staff  and  constituents  are  most  frequently 
mentioned.  With  regard  to  Information  sources,  DSG,  Whip  materials,  staff 

and  committee  reports  are  most  prominent.  The  most  frequently  mentioned 

\ 

determinants  are  policy  assessments,  philosophical  conviction,  and  con¬ 
stituency. 

The  relationship  between  the  various  components  seems  best  captured 
by  a  simple  three-step,  conflict-based  model  of  successive  decision  stages, 
as  depicted  in- Table  8.4.  Force  field  Inputs  Initiate  the  decision  process 
They  are  comprised  of  all  communications,  pressures,  and  attempts  to 
influence  that  a  member  receives  and  pays  attention  to  on  a  scheduled  bill. 
Through  Inputs,  the  member  learns  that  a  bill  is  coming  up  for  a  vote. 

The  extent  of  conflict  in  the  force  field  effects  the  members*  search  for 
information.  If  there  is  no  conflict  among  the  various  inputs  and  if  the 
vote  is  not  defined  as  hot,  norma!  sources  and  a  perfunctory  scan  are 
utilized.  If,  however,  conflict  Is  present  and  the  issue  is  perceived  as 
hot,  abnormal  sources  and  extraordinary  search  procedures  are  employed. 

Under  conditions  of  conflict  and  controversy,  voting  can  be  based  on  any 
of  the  following  decision  rules:  assessment  of  compromise,  policy  voting, 
constituency  representation,  philosophical  convictions,  or  cue-taking. 

Under  low  profile  conditions,  decisions  usually  are  made  on  the  basis  of  con 
sensas,  constituency.  Ideology, or  cue-taking.  Which  decision  rule  a  member 
employs  seems  as  much  a  function  of  his  basic  role  orientation  as  it  does 
the  situation.  If  a  representative  is  primarily  a  trustee,  he  is  more 
likely  to  employ  policy  positions  or  philosophy.  If  he  is  a  delegate,  he 
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Table  8.5 


Concentric  Circles  Model  of  Narrowing  Influences 
in  Micro  Congressional  Decision-Making 


> 
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is  probably  more  likely  to  represent  constituents  or  at  least  base  his  i 

j 

decision  on  his  perception  of  constituency  Interests.  Moreover,  a  congress¬ 
man's  view  of  his  staff  will  affect  his  propensity  to  defer  to  staff  Input.  I 
Although  policy  voting  Is  the  major  mode  of  congressional  decision-  i 
making,  various  actors  are  mentioned  in  the  cue-taking  mode  and  their  In-  j 

fluence  Is  best  reconstructed  by  a  model  of  cognitive  components  based  on  | 

i 

concentric  circles.  As  Tables  6.8  and  8.3  show,  an  actor's  mention  as  a  { 

■  1 

determinant  of  a  member's  decision  is  contingent  upon  that  actor's  presence  j 
In  the  force  field  and  use  as  an  Information  source.  In  other  words,  the  j 
probability  that  an  actor  will  be  cited  as  a  decision  determinant  Is  > 

greatly  Increased  If  that  actor  Is  mentioned  In  the  force  field  of  Influences  j 
and/or  as  an  Information  source.  Few  actors  are  mentioned  as  a  determinant  ! 
If  they  are  not  present  In  the  force  field.  Table  8.5  Illustrates  this  j 

S 

model  of  narrowing  Influences.  j 

i 

Lastly,  determinants  are  not  the  only  forces  that  are  decisive  In  : 

l 

decision-making,  especially  In  those  Instances  of  policy  voting.  As  argued  ' 

.  ‘  .  j 

In  chapter  six,  policy  voting  occurs  when  the  member  views  an  Issue  In 

'  ‘  ! 

ideological  terms.  The  process  requires  two  Ingredients:  (1)  an  Ideol¬ 
ogical  predisposition  and  (2)  an  information  source  that  defines  the  Issue  -r- 
In  terms  of  Ideology  so  that  the  decision-maker  knows  which  predisposition 
applies.  Under  conditions  of  pure  policy  voting,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  information  sources  are  extremely  influential  In  shaping  the 
decision. 

The  four  components  of  this  study  are  by  no  means  exhaustive.  Sub¬ 
sequent  studies  may  add  to  this  list,  especially  by  differentiating  among 
inputs  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  were  solicited  by  the  member  or  passively 
received  by  him  and  whether  they  were  relevant  to  his  decision  or  simply 
Ignored. 


Conclusions  Concerning  Floor  Voting 

Nearly  1,500  times  a  session  the  House  bells  sound  twice  for  a 
recorded  vote.  On  the  basis  of  a  sample  of  House  votes,  this  study  has 
sketched  a  profile  of  floor  voting  that  features  a  great  variety  of 
decision  contexts  that  shape  legislators'  behavior. 

As  the  member  goes  to  the  floor,  he  faces  an  Infinite  variety  of 
Issues:  hot  votes,  low  profile  votes,  grant  programs,  routine  and  recur¬ 
ring  votes, escoteric  votes,  technical  votes,  insignificant  votes,  land¬ 
mark  votes,  parjy  votes,  and  so  on. 

The  time  and  place  of  decision  vary  considerably.  For  some  votes, 
a  member  has  a  long  standing  commi tment— perhaps  developed  when  he  first 

entered  polltici,  when  he  first  came  to  Congress,  or  when  the  Issue  was 

I 
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last  considered.  These  usually  are  the  important,  milestone  Issues.  For 
others,  members! are  prepared  to  cast  the  vote  on  the  basis  of  the  briefing 
they  receive  frjjm  their  information  system.  These  tend  to  be  the  recurring 
authorizations  and  appropriations.  In  such  cases,  decisions  are  made  a 
week  before,  several  days  before,  or  even  the  day  of  the  vote,  depending 
on  the  time  of  the  member's  briefing.  Finally,  some  decisions  are  made 
late,  perhaps  on  the  floor,  right  up  to  the  time  of  the  vote.  These  tend 
to  be  either  loy-key,  obscure  votes  that  do  not  merit  early  attention  or 
hot  votes  that  are  resolved  only  at  the  conclusion  of  the  amendment  process. 

The  votja  that  a  member  casts  is  frequently  the  object  of  intense 
lobbying  activity  by  actors  both  external  and  internal  to  the  Congress, 

Not  all  communications  are  relevant  to  the  decision.  When  members  pay 

j 

attention  to  them,  they  become  decision  inputs.  Some  inputs  are  received 

i 

at  a  time  relatively  distant  from  the  vote,  while  others  are  more 


proximate.  Some  issues  are  predominantly  Inside  controversies;  others 
involve  considerable  pressure  from  outside  Congress. 


Congressmen  receive  and  solicit  information  from  numerous  sources. 
Information  is  provided  by  sources  that  are  direct  and  personal  and  those 
that  are  Indirect  and  Impersonal.  Sources  may  be  proximate  or  distal  from  j 
the  vote.  There  are  normal  sources— DSG  publications,  the  committee  report,? 
whip  advisories  and  staff— and  atypical  ones.  Some  decisions  are  based  on  j 
only  normal  sources.  Others  are  based  on  a  combination  of  normal  and  j 

■  '  j- 

atypical  sources.  On  some  votes,  mainly  high  profile  ones,  members  feel 
well  informed.  On  others— usually  the  more  obscure  and  routine  ones--  j 
members  are  relatively  uninformed  and  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  of  a  bill,  t 

The  decision  Itself  can  be  based  on  "automatic"  policy  assessments  ' 
or  philosophical  convictions,  on  constituency  representation,  on  sltua-  j 
tional  considerations  such  as  consensus  or  compromise,  or  on  cue-taking.  ) 

These  latter  modes  constitute  rational  shortcuts  that  are  employed  when  j 

the  member,  for  various  reasons,  lacks  a  policy  position.  The  forces  j 

that  determine  a  vote  can  be  either  proximate  or  antecedent  to  the  vote  i 

i 

or  Internal  or  external  to  the  legislature.  j 

< 

The  role  orientation  that  a  member  employs  can  Involve  a  trustee  j 
(self  referent)  style  or  a  delegate  (constituency  referent)  style  or  a  j 

combination  of  both  (politico  style).  Focus  can  be  either  national,  local  j 
or  both. 

In  sum,  floor  voting  is  best  thought  of,  not  as  a  uniform  activity, 
but, as  a  multiple-patterned  phenomenon.  The  best,  most  accurate  and  most 
applicable  description  of  legislative  behavior  comes  not  from  the  mean  nor 
mode  but  from  the  Identification  of  different  patterns.  The  most  accurate 
answer  to  the  question  "How  do  Congressmen  decide?"  quite  clearly  is  "it 
depends."  It  depends  upon  the  situation  and  circumstances  within  which 
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Conclusions  Concerning  Decision  Settings 

Thus,  far  in  reporting  the  results  of  this  research,  legislators  have 
been  portrayed  as  passive  decision-makers— i .e. ,  they  have  been  depicted 
as  actors  merely  responding  to  stimuli.  There  seems  to  be  some  utility, 
however,  in  emphasizing  the  legislator  as  an  active  decision-maker— l.e., 
as  a  decision-maker  who  actively  confronts  different  decision  settings. 

Although  there  was  no  attempt  here  to  formally  interrelate  different 
patterns  of  behavior  with  regard  to  the  various  components  of  cognitive  map, 
this  research  provides  the  opportunity  to  speculate  about  such  relationships. 

A  summary  of  these  speculations  is  presented  in  Table  8.6,  an  informal 
summary  of  the  various  decision  settings  in  which  each  legislator  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  himself  throughout  a  legislative  session.  There  it  can  be 
seen  that  members  face  at  least  five  different,  recurring  decision  settings  on 
the  House  floor:  1}  non-visible  bills  (e.g.,  Romanian  earthquake  relief), 

'  2)  complicated  bills  (e.g.,  the  Clean  Air  Act),  3)  grant  aid  programs  (e.g., 

public  works,  housing,  and  countercycl ial  aid  bills),  4)  routine  bills  (e.g., 
NASA,  FAA,  EPA)  and  5)  hot  bills  (the  Hyde  Anti-Abortion  and  pay  raise  votes). 
The  behavior  of  members  is  not  universal  in  all  set  ;  ngs.  Rather,  differences 
in  decision  setting  drive  differences  in  input  pattern,  time  of  decision, 
information  search,  information  level,  decision  rule:  ,  and  role  orientations. 

A  member  who  finds  himself  in  a  hot  setting  will  experience  a  demand  pattern 
much  different  from  what  he  experiences  in  a  complicated  setting.  Moreover, 
the  behavior  of  the  member  will  be  much  different  in  a  hot  setting  in  contrast 
to  a  complicated  one:  l.e.,  there  will  be  differences  in  when  he  makes  the 
decision,  how  he  acquires  the  information,  how  informed  he  is,  which  decision 
rule  he  envokes,  and  which  role  he  plays.  The  way  a  member  behaves,  the  routines 
he  employs,  and  the  shortcuts  he  follows  vary  in  different  decision  settings. 
Congressmen  make  up  their  minds  in  different  ways  on  different  kinds  of  issues. 
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*This  table  summarizes  suppositions,  based  on  the  research, concerning  how  each 
decision  setting  is  associated  with  a  distinctive  input  pattern,  time  of  decision, 
information  search  procedure,  level  of  information,  decision  rule,  and  role  orientation. 


Conclusions  Concerning  Interviewing. 

Data  for  this  study  have  been  obtained  through  the  interviewing 
procedures  pioneered  by  John  Kingdon.  This  method  of  data  gathering  has  shown 
obvious  stren  ths  and  weaknesses. 

The  strengths  of  this  method  rest  on  Its  direct  approach.  Prior 
to  the  use  of  Interviewing,  the  major  approach  to  the  study  of  Legislative 
behavior  was  roll-call  analysis.  As  mapy  analysts  have  argued,  roll-call 
analysis  Is  based  on  long  distance,  secondhand  supposition.  Researchers 
attempt  to  discern  patterns  among  voting  data  and  then,  In  Peabody's 
words, 

.  .  .  turn  to  other  Independent  variables— party,  state  delegation, 
committee,  characteristics  of  constituency,  and  so  on— to  try  to 
account  for  variation  In  the  dependent  variable,  ...  the  roll 
call  vote. 29 

The  approach,  although  based  on  "hard  data,"  does  not  ,  .  get  at  motl- 

30 

vations  behind  voting  .  .  .  The  strength  of  Interviewing  as  a  source 

of  data  collection  Is  that  it  goes  beyond  supposition  with  a  more  direct 

instrument.  It  provides  reconstruction  of  the  decision  process  in  the 

words  of  the  decision-making  actor.  Decision-makers  are  afforded  the 

31 

opportunity  to  state  why  they  voted  as  they  did. 

The  weaknesses  and  drawbacks  to  Interviewing  seem  threefold: 

First,  theru  is  the  problem  of  equivalence.  Consider  the  question 
concerning  determinative  factors.  This  question  meant  different  things 
to  different  members.  For  some  members,  the  question  "Why  did  you  vote 
as  you  did?"  elicited  a  reconstruction  of  the  decision  process,  For  others, 
it  led  to  an  ex  post  facto  rationalization  or  a  "campaign  explanation, " 
Although  adequate  pretesting  for  instrument  reliability  can  minimize  un¬ 
equivalent  meaning,  the  problem  seems  to  be  endemic  to  the  interviewing 


approach. 


Second,  there  is  the  problem  of  candor,  Some  respondents  were 
more  candid  than  others.  Some  members  obviously  desired  to  portray  the 
image  of  a  philosophical,  public  interest-oriented  statesman  who  votes 
on  the  basis  of  a  careful  assessment  of  the  facts.  The  members  concern 

i 

for  his  Image  may  have  inflated  the  response  rate  for  both  policy  voting 
and  the  trustee  role  orientation.  Other  members,  however,  were  extremely 
candid,  revealing  such  practices  as  cue-taking,  herd  Instinct,  vote 
changing,  "staying  out  late  to  observe  the  trend"  before  casting  the  vote, 
voting  "by  the  seat  of  the  pants,"  watching  the  tally  board,  avoiding 
membership  In  a  small  minority,  and  so  on.  Members  who  recounted  their 
decision  In  such  terms  were  trying  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  some 
of  the  routines  and  shortcut  practices  that  are  natural  to  any  large, 
complex  organization. 

A  third  problem  of  the  interviewing  approach  is  its  limited 
perspective.  Interviewing  does  not  readily  reveal  the  behind  the  scenes 
machinations  that  are  crucial  to  shaping  a  bill  ar,d' moving  it  through  the 
Congress.  Obviously,  not  all  tacit  influence  wielded  in  Congress  meets 
the  eye.  To  focus  exclusively  on  the  member's  perspectives  on  floor 
voting  necessarily  ignores  much  relevant  behavior. 

These  limitations  by  no  means  rule  out  the  use  of  interviewing. 

The  weaknesses  of  this  approach  seem  offset  by  its  strengths.  What  this 

survey  of  limitations  reveals  is  that,  in  Peabody's  words,  ".  ,  .all 

32 

techniques  have  built-in  limitations."  Choosing  Interviewing  over  roll 
calls  or  the  case  study  method  carries  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages. 

Interviewing  offers  a  method  of  data  gathering  that  provides  the 
interviewee^  reconstruction,  with  varying  degrees  of  candor,  of  his 
decision  behavior.  The  data  are  his  words— no  more,  no  less,  His  memory 


and  truthfulness  are  critical.  To  gain  information  on  the  legislative 
process  that  surrounds  floor  decision  behavior  on  one  bill,  researchers 
must  supplement  interviews  with  macro  case  studies. 


Conclusions  Concerning  the  Democratic  Process 
A  major  question  to  be  asked  of  this  research  Is:  How  compatible 
are  the  findings  with  the  tenets  of  democracy?  To  adequately  answer  we 
should  attempt  to  Integrate  these  findings  with  previous  efforts  to  assess 
the  democratic  contributions  of  Congress. 

Various  works  written  from  a  party  reform  perspective  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  specify  the  criteria  by  which  Congress. can  be  judged  as  a 
democratic  Institution.  Three  conditions  are  Identified:  (1)  that 
there  are  meaningful  choices  in  congressional  elections,  (2)  that  the 
masses  vote  for  the  candidate  who  Is  closest  to  their  preferences,  and 
(3)  that  those  leaders  elected  will  base  their  decisions  and  actions  on 
the  positions  they  offered  In  the  campaign. 

Several  research  projects  have  been  devoted  to  examining  the 
extent  to  which  the  current  congressional  system  meets  these  conditions. 
They  find  that  conditions  one  and  three,  but  not  two,  are  generally  met,. 
With  regard  to  the  first  condition,  Sullivan  and  O'Connor  have 

found  that  "...  the  electorate  in  the  aggregate  was  offered  a  substan- 

34 

tlally  significant  choice  In  the  congressional  election  of  1966." 

Concerning  the  third  condition,  Sullivan  and  O'Connor  contend: 

winning  candidates  In  that  election  generally  voted  as  their  pre¬ 
election  positions  predicted,  and.  .  .the  Democratic  candidates  were 
almost  Invariably  more  liberal  than  their  Intradistrict  Republican 

competitors. 35 
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Miller  and  Stokes  argue  that  the  position  taken  by  Congressmen  converges 

36 

with  mass  preferences  on  hot,  visible  issues  (civil  rights). 

The  second  condition  appears  not  to  be  met.  Stokes  and  Miller 

have  shown  that  voters  are  not  familiar  with  the  positions  and  records 

37 

of  either  the  parties  or  of  individual. congressional  candidates. 

38 

Their  findings  have  also  recently  been  reconfirmed  by  Freedman.  In 
addition,  recent  findings  of  an  “incumbency  factor"  in  congressional 
voting  detract  from  a  democratic  image  of  Congress.39  These  argue  *gue 
that  the  electorate  casts  a  vote  for  Congressmen  on  the  basis  of  an 

* 

incumbent's  efficiency,  success,  standing,  rapport,  and  case  work  activi¬ 
ties  and  not  Ideological  record. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  conclusions  of  our  research— especially 

the  finding  that  members  base  most  decisions  on  policy  assessments— provide 

further  evidence  that  the  congressional  system  satlfles  the  first  and 

third  criteria.  (No  data  relevant  to  the  second  condition  was  collected, } 

In  his  "The  Role  of  the  Campaign  In  Congressional  Politics,"  Jones  argues 

that  congressional  elections  are  not  issue  mandates  but  contests  among 

"Issue-involved"  camc.i dates  ".  .  .  that  provide  clues  as  to  what  to  expect 

■  40 

by  way  of  pollcy-mak'  ng  behavior  from  the  Congressman."  If  our  findings 
are  correct  concerning  the  primacy  of  policy  voting  in  Congress,  a  demo¬ 
cratic  Interpretation  of  the  U.S.  Congress  seems  to  be  warranted,  since 
voters  are  offered  the  opportunity  in  Congressional  campaigns  to  choose 
among  broad  approaches  in  public  policy.  Which  approach  people  select  does 
make  a  difference  In  terms  of  the  positions  Congressmen  will  have  on  the  is¬ 
sues.  The  member’s  basic  approach  to  public  problems  becomes  manifest  not 
only  in  policy-voting  but  also  in  those  cases  in  which  he  utilizes  shortcut 
strategies,  such  as  cue-taking,  consensus  voting  and  compromise  voting. 
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In  cue- taking,  as  was  seen,  a  member's  deference  to  another  Is  often  based 
on  Ideological  agreement. 

If  policy  voting  is  the  norm,  the  masses  are  provided  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  influence  congressional  decision-making  through  a  massive  defeat 
of  incumbents.  As  several  studies  have  argued,  a  massive  turnover  In 

71 

Congress  can  lead  to  major  changes  in  the  direction  of  public  policy. 
Through  congressional  elections,  the  masses  can  shape  a  broad  course  of 
policy  by  putting  into  office  new  members  with  new  positions. 

Finally,  the  findings  here  of  contextual  decision-making  argue 
that,  although  highly  particularistic  interests  can  obtain  favorable, 
private-regarding  concessions  from  Congress,  through  the  potential  of 
issue  expansion  a  broader  perspective  can  result.  Interest  groups  may 
win  significant,  particularistic  gains  on  low-key,  non-vislble  bills, 
when  members,  because  of  a  lack  of  Interest,  Information,  and  involve¬ 
ment,  defer  to  those  Involved.  But  this  does  not  have  to  be  the  state  of 
affairs.  As  shown  In  Chapter  VI,  in  those  few  cases  where  constituents 
are  aroused,  most  members  will  attempt  to  align  their  position  with  mass 
preferences.  If  an  Issue  develops,  controversy  erupts,  and  the  issue  is 
defined  as  conflicts!,  members  have  sufficient  motivation  to  expand  their 
Information  search  and  to  develop  a  defensible,  political  position.  The 
result  will  almost  always  be  a  broader  approach  and  a  more  balanced  law. 

In  fact,  just  the  very  threat  and  anticipation  of  such  dynamic  escalation 
may  very  well  moderate  and  restrain  excessive  interest  group  demands. 

Thus,  our  findings  contribute  to  an  Interpretation  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  that  stresses  Congress's  contributions  to  a  democratic  process 
in  America.  Contrary  to  these  findings,  however,  are  trends  toward  (a) 
Incumbent  retention,  (fa)  elections  as  referenda  on  incumbent  case  work 


/ 
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skills  and  successes,  and  (c)  a  self-serving  sense  of  "shared  fates" 
among  all  Incumbents  that  encourages  institutionalized  symbolism  and 
protectionalism.42  Should  these  trends  continue  and  accelerate,  they 
may  undermine  the  potential  for  mass-elite  linkage  in  the  congressional 

system.  -  -  — . —  -  . - 

Implications 

The  findings  of  this  study  contain  a  number  of  practical  Implica¬ 
tions.  They  can  be  grouped  as  follows:  (a)  implications  for  those 
attempting  to  Influence  the  legislative  process  (President,  party  leaders, 
interest  groups,  other  members),  (b)  Implications  for  Congress  as  an 
Institution,  and  (c)  Implications  for  voters  who  participate  In  congres¬ 
sional  elections. 

For  those  bent  on  Influencing  congressional  outcomes,  the  results 
of  this  research  argue  for  the  following  strategies:  (a)  work  the  commit¬ 
tee,  the  subcommittee,  and  key  bloc  leaders,  (b)  if  the  issue  Is  relatively 
low-key,  an  effort  must  be  made  to  cultivate  committee  consensus  since 
floor  voting  usually  serves  to  merely  ratify  committee  consensus,  (c)  if 
the  Issue  Is  comparably  hot  and  high  profile,  still  cultivate  committee 

consensus  (since  the  unconcerned  will  take  cues)  plus,  anticipating _ 

a  floor  fight,  attempt  to  secure  an  ideological  majority  coalition  on  the 
floor,  d)  constantly  strive  to  have  the  issue  defined  In  congressional 
publications  and  on  the  congressional  grapevine  in  such  a  way  that  the 
preferred  position  Is  favored  and  supported  by  the  prevailing  ideological 
majority.  In  the  contemporary  era,  this  most  certainly  would  mean  de¬ 
fining  desired  goals  as  contributing  to  governmental  economy,  efficiency 

and  streamlining. 
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A  recent  text  argues  that  Congress  Is  In  "crisis. "46  The  nature 

of  the  crisis  Is  one  of  public  standing.  People  lack  confidence,  respect 

44 

and  trust  In  the  U.S.  Congress.  Although  they  like  their  own  Congress¬ 
men,  people  doubt  the  Integrity  of  the  Congress  and  Its  ability  to  con- 

45 

tribute  to  the  political  system.  Some  of  the  cynicism  Is  no  doubt  the 
result  of  recent  scandals  and,  more  Important,  a  general  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  the  public  for  Congress's  role  as  a  deliberative  forum.  But, 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  Congress's  contemporary  public  image  can  be 
attributed  to  Congress's  failure  to  rectify  many  perceived  shortcomings 
of  the  congressional  decision  structure.  Some  strides  have  been  made 
recently,  such  as  reducing  the  influence  of  obstructionallstic  forces 
on  Capitol  Hill— chairmen  chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  seniority  system, 
the  filibuster,  the  House  Rules  Committee,  and  an  unaccountable  Conurlttee 
of  the  Whole.  However,  many  more  improvements  need  to  be  made. 

A  specific  suggestion  is  offered  here  In  the  spirit  of  the  Whig 
model46— l.e. ,  In  an  effort  to  strengthen  Congress  as  an  Institution, 
to  Improve  its  contribution  to  public  policy,  to  add  to  Its  public 
standing,  and  to  strengthen  its  position  vis-a-vis  the  presidency.  Fol¬ 
lowing  Froman,4^  and  Davidson46  it  is:  diversify  committees  and  sub¬ 
committees  to  a  maximum  extent  in  an  effort  to  promote  a  scheme  of 
countervailing  Interests.  This  does  not  have  to  be  accomplished  through 
rotating  committee  assignments  with  maximum  time  limits  for  service  on 
any  one  committee.  In  fact,  because  of  resulting  reduction  In  committee 
expertise  and  experience,  such  rotations  would  probably  weaken  Congress 
by  Impairing  Its  ability  to  oversee  the  executive.  Rather,  the  proposal 
here  for  diversifying  conmlttees  would  best  be  implemented  as  a  goal  to 
be  pursued  by  party  leaders  when  they  make  committee  assignments  and  fill 
committee  vacancies. 


\ 


Diversification  would  better  equip  Congress  to  serve  as  a  represent¬ 
ative  assembly.  It  would  also  insure  that  multiple  policy  approaches  are 
at  the  very  least  raised  and  considered  en  most  issues.  This  would  provide 
some  guarantee  within  the  Congress  for  a  "multiple  advocacy  network,"  a 
reform  strongly  urged  by  decision  theorists  for  avoiding  policy  fiascos. 
Although  multiple  advocacy  is  usually  recommended  for  the  presidency, 
Congress  can  Benefit  from  it  in  a  policy  and  public  image  sense. 

Obviously,  such  a  change  will  not  occur  until  members,  and  leaders 
In  particular,  understand  that  a  good  balance  on  committee  will  lead  to 
good  public  policy  and  this.  In  turn,  will  enhance  the  image  of  Congress. 

Another  recommendation  applies  to  Individual  members.  Given  the 
crucial  significance  of  issue  definition,  each  member  should  periodically 
evaluate  his/her  information  network  to  ascertain  what  distortion  and 
biases  might  exist,  whether  it  be  a  committee,  a  member,  staff,  or  party 
or  ideological  bloc  publications. 

Finally,  all  constituents  who  want  to  have  an  Impact  should 
carefully  examine  the  policy  predispositions  of  congressional  candidates. 
Basic  to  a  member's  behavior  is  his  liberalism  or  conservatism.  Better 
than  any  other  factor,  these  positions  provide  a  guide  to  how  a  successful 
candidate  will  vote  on  major  and  recurring  policy  questions  and  to  whom  he 
turns  to  for  counsel  on  other  votes. 

Concluding  Observations 

This  study  has  provided  the  first  systematic,  empirical  evidence 
of  contextual  behavior  in  Congress.  It  has  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  legislative  behavior  is  best  captured  by  a  metronomic  rather  than 
a  static  construct.  Although  one  model  (e.g.,  limited  scan  or  ideological 


voting)  may  provide  a  better  explanation  of  congressional  decision 
behavior  than  others,  this  research  argues  that  there  is  no  one  best 
model,  A  sophisticated  description  of  legislative  behavior  requires 
the  use  of  several  models  and  generalizations  and  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
texts  in  which  each  is  likely  to  apply. 

It  should  be  acknowledged  that  the  findings  may  be  time  bound 
and  skewed  by  an  unrepresentative  selection  of  issues.  Subsequent 
studies  may  find  different  patterns  and  configurations;  but,  all  in  . 
depth  studies  will  surely  encounter  contextual  patterns  of  behavior  and 
decision-making. 

This  work  has  benefited  immensely  from  the  seminal  contributions 
of  both  Lowl  and  Kingdon.  Lowi  alerts  all  legislative  scholars  to  the 
fact  that  they  need  several  models,  not  one,  to  understand  the  business 
of  Congress.  K’ngdon  provides  us  with  a  method  of  data  collection  that 
renders  a  rich  source  of  interview  data.  Although  this  study  offers 
refinements  in  the  conclusions  of  both  Lowi  and  Kingdon,  it  owes  an 
enormous  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  pioneering  efforts. 

Finally,  this  work  provides  strong  verification  of  Roland  Young's 
sagacious  writing  of  decades  ago:  "Legislative  theories  do  not  develop 
by  themselves,  as  If  wishing  would  make  them  so,  .  .  Unfortunately  for 
those  who  want  a  general  or  easy  answer,  the  dynamics  of  the  legislative 
process  do  not  relinquish  their  secrets  readily,"  50 
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THE  MEANING  OF  VARIOUS 
PERCEPTUAL  ISSUE  DIMENSIONS 


Basically,  perceptual  issue  dimensions  can  be  divided  , Into  three 
broad  groups:  a)  dimensions  pertaining  to  the  members'  general  perceptions 
of  the  Issue  as  a  bill  before  the  legislature--e.g. ,  complexity,  techni¬ 
cality,  controversial Ity  and  major  status;  b)  dimensions  that  relate  to 
presumed  political  salience  and  "heat"— e.g. ,  mall,  constituency  Impor¬ 
tance,  constituency  awareness,  renomination  and  re-election  effects;  and 
c)  dimensions  concerning  how  the  member  himself  processes  and  reacts  to 
the  bill— e.g.,  member  feelings,  routineness,  toughness  and  thought. 

What  follows  is  a  dimension  by  dimension  presentation  of  the  meanings 
various  members  Imputed  to  each  dimension. 

Dimensions  Concerning  General  Perceptions 
of  the  Issue  as  a  Bill -Before  the  legislature 

a.  Complexity 

Of  those  members  who  responded  to  the  question  on  complexity, 
only  thirty-seven  percent  felt  that  the  decision  on  which  they  were 
Interviewed  was  complex. 

A  review  of  cements  made  during  interview  sessions  reveals  that 
a  "complex"  vote  is  one  th«t,  is  considered  "complicated,"  "hard  to  zero 
In  on,"  "multifaceted,"  "not  clear,"  "hard  to  handle,"  "not  easily  under¬ 
stood,"  and  "ha»“d  to  come  to  grips  with."  Conversely,  a  non-complex 
issue  is  one  which  is  "clear"  and  "simple."  Votes  that’  members  felt 
to  be  extremely  complex  are:  the  Dingell  Amendment  (that,  as  one  member 
noted,  involved  eight  or  nine  issues),  the  Budget,  Snow  Removal  (which  a 


member  pointed  to  as  the  kind  of  amendment  that  complicates  the  appro¬ 
priation  process),  and  Water  Projects  ("too  many  individual  projects 
that  you  can't  separate  In  your  own  mind,"  one  member  noted). 

Most  of  those  Interviewed  alluded  to  some  procedure  they  had 
devised  for  coming  to  grips  with  a  "complex"  issue.  In  most  cases,  this 
Involved  some  sort  of  Ideological  reductionallsm.  As  one  Southern 
Democrat  with  a  moderate  length  of  service  noted  with  regard  to  the 
NASA  vote,  "Honestly,  very  few  issues  are  complex  for  me.  I  make  a  snap 
judgment.  .  I  get  familiar  with  the  basic  Issue  and  try  to  reduce  It  to 
a  philosophical  question." 

Another  member  echoed  an  Ideological  approach  In  his  discussion 
of  his  decision  on  Rhodesian  Chrome:  "My  convictions  simplify  things.  I 
make  a  habit  of  learning  about  the  bill  and  what  it  will  do,  etc.,  and 
Its  key,  root  amendments,  and  then  simplify  it  by  making  It  a  straight  up 
or  down  kind  of  decision."  Perhaps  this  procedure  is  what  leads  members 
to  differentiate  a  complex  vote  from  a  "substantive"  one:  a  complex  vote 
Is  perhaps  one  that  cannot  be  neatly  put  into  "substantive"  categories. 

Another  "simplifying"  aid  that  members  mention  is  parliamentary 
process  in  the  House.  Such  things  as  the  rule  under  which  a  bill  gets 
debated  and  processed  and  the  procedure  of  having  a  vote  on  final  passage  en 
courage,  in  the  words  of  one  member,  ".  .  .  things  to  get  simplified."  As 
that  member  noted  in  reference  to  tax  legislation,  "These  are  complicated 
Issues,  but  the  rule  and  vote  simplify  it.  Complex  issues  become  sim¬ 
plified  yea  or  nay  votes." 

Thus,  according  to  those  interviewed,  the  legislative  process 
and  a  member's  philosophical  or  ideological  inclinations  help  to  counter¬ 
act  the  complexity  of  issues.  In  fact,  it  is  perhaps  the  case  that 
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members  devise  these  Inclinations  In  response  to  the  yes/no  nature  of 

parliamentary  decisions.  Nevertheless,  two-thirds  of  the  decisions 

studied  here  are  considered  non-complex.  There  are  problems  with  this 

simplification  however.  As  one  Republican  member  noted. 

There  Is  a  feeling  around  here  that  any  bill  can  become  too 
complex  If  you  let  ItJ  As  a  result  things  often  get  over¬ 
simplified.  Legislation  gets  handled  by  the  average  floor 
member  In  a  very  superficial  way. 

Or  as  another  member  noted,  "They  all  are  complex  and  if  you  do  your 
homework  they  should  be." 

Finally,  several  members  mentioned  the  complex  potential  of  all 
bills.  "They  can  start  off  simple,"  he  noted,  "and  end  up  terribly 
complex." 


b.  Technicality 

The  contemporary  era  Is  often  referred  to  as  a  "technological" 

•  * 

one.  Several  major  works  have  called  attention  to  the  threats  technology 

and  the  increasing  technicality  of  policy  pose  to  democratic  political 

2  j1, 

processes  and  governmental  responsiveness.  They  warn  of  a  coming  tech¬ 
nocracy  of  experts  and  specialists  who  feel  politically  accountable  to 
no  one.  Given  this  emphasis,  it  Is  somewhat  surprising  to  discover  that 
only  thirty-seven  percent  of  the  decisions  were  defined  as  technical. 

At  first,  taking  the  lead  of  Cobb  and  Elder, ^  technicality  and 
complexity  were  considered  synonymous  in  this  study  and  were  used  together 
In  one  question.  After  several  interview  sessions,  however,  it  became 
obvious  that  these  terms  had  separate  meanings  for  most  members  and 
should  be  considered  different  dimensions. 

Technical  decisions  are,  in  the  words  of  members,  "unanderstand- 


able,"  "confusing,"  "detailed,"  "difficult,"  "jargon  laddened,"  and 


"unclear."  This  Is  In  contrast  to  the  "complicated,"  "multifaceted" 
nature  of  "complexity."  Examples  of  technical  matters  highlighted  by  ■ 
members  are:  votes  such  as  HUD  and  Countercyclical  Aid  that  Involve 
formulae,  quotas  on  the  Neighborhood  Councils  abolished  by  the  Goldwater 
Amendment,  Alluvial  Valleys  section  of  the  Strip  Mining  Bill,  the  Hyde 
"Anti -abortion"  Amendment,  all  fiscal  matters,  the  "Miller  Amendment" 
reducing  foreign  aid  ("it  was  not  understood  by  everyone— too  technical"), 
the  Hatch  Act  revisions  and  its  amendment  process,  and  the  Water  Projects 
fight  that  Involved  "detailed  cost/benefit  analysis  and  zero  based 
budgeting."  All  in  all,  members  consider  "amendments"  to  Involve  more 
technical  considerations  than  ".'.*i;«l  passage."  Conversely,  "up  or  down 
votes"  like  the  Pay  Raise  are  considered  "not  technical"  because  they 
are  "clear  cut." 

Again  as  with  complexity,  members  have  Invented  means  for  coping 
with  legislation  perceived  to  be  technical,  the  most  common  means  being 
Ideological  reduction.  Members  constantly  note  that  the  degree  to  which 
a  vote  Is  considered  technical  depends  on  how  much  time  the  member  wants 
to  devote  to  It.  As  a  member  noted  with  regard  to  the  Tax  Vote,  "It 
wasn't  technical  for  me.  I  didn't  get  into  It."  As  one  extremely  artic¬ 
ulate  New  York  Republican  stated,  "We  all  develop  approaches  to  Issues." 
(With  regard  to  the  Saccharin  issue),  "If  I  want  to  get  Into  It  I  could, 
but  I  keep  them  basic.  For  Instance,  In  general  the  energy  Issue  Is 
extremely  technical,  but  the  vote  on  the  Energy  Department  isn't." 

Another  member  concurs,  "All  votes  can  be  technical.  I  don't  let  them 
with  my  method.  I  just  need  to  know  the  implications  of  my  choice. 

Then,  I  reduce  them.  Take  the  Saccharin  issue,  if  It's  not  supported, 
don't  jump."  Finally,  a  member  who  was  explaining  his  vote  on  the  Water 
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Projects  and  Dams  acknowledges  that  he  did  not  and  could  not  vote  on 
the  merits.  "Too  technical— I  voted  my  hunches.  On  this  kind  of  thing 
you  must  rely  on  your  general  Impressions." 

Another  simplifying  factor  that  members  allude  to  is  the  repet- 


j 

j 
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itive  nature  of  policy  questions.  As  one  member  stated  in  a  discussion  j 

of  the  Dlngell  Amendment  to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  j 

i 

The  first  time  you  confront  this  kind  of  stuff,  it  does  seem  j 

awfully  technical.  But  after  you've  seen  It  a  few  times,  it  - ~j 

becomes  familiar.  So  maybe  to  outsiders  the  stuff  is  technical,  ] 

but  not  here.  Almost  everything  we  do  has  been  seen  by  almost  1 

everyone  as  either  a  past  vote  or  campaign  issue.  After  awhile  ] 

the  technicality  doesn't  bother  you.  ; 

One  member  noted  a  final  source  of  simplification,  at  least  with  | 

regard  to  tax  legislation.  “If  you  don't  simplify  It,  the  constituents  j 

will."  j 

Members  detect  at  least  two  problems  with  highly  technical  legls-  i 

y  j 

latlon.  First,  as  the  Saccharin  issue  dramatizes,  there  often  is  a  short-  J 

age  of  or  inconel  us Iveness  of  evidence  and  understanding.  As  a  freshman  j 

Democrat  noted,  "you  just  wish  someone  would  get  the  facts  straight."  1 


The  other  problem  is  a  carryover  from  complexity.  It  pertains  to  the 
superficiality  of  the  legislative  process.  As  one  perceptive  member 

sta  ted , . - - - • - — - - - - - 

Sometimes  I  swear  as  few  as  ten  members  know  what  the  hell  is 
going  on.  The  Budget  is  a  good  example.  It  Is  highly  technical. 
But  most  take  the  approach  that  all  I  need  to  understand  is  what 
they  are  trying  to  do.  Nonsense.  In  this  era  of  limitations  we 
must  pay  close  attention.  That's  why  I  hate  to  see  a  breakdown 
In  the  appropriations  process.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  with 
opinions  and  positions,  but  few  with  real  understanding. 

In  sum,  technical  and  complex  decisions  are  those  that  members 


I 


feel  are  "hard  to  understand. 
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e.  Conflict 

"Conflict,"  as  a  political  concept,  has  received  considerable 
attention  by  political  analysts.  James  Coleman  has  attempted  to  identify 
the  sources  of  political  conflict.^  Klngdon  argues  that  the  amount  of 
conflict  an  issue  entails  will  be  decisive  in  determining  how  the  issue 
is  handled  In  Congress,  how  individual  Congressmen  respond  to  It,  and 

c 

how  they  reach  a  decision  on  It. 

Students  of  Congress  have  long  maintained  that  roll  call  votes 
are  “confllctual"  because  they  a)  are  not  passed  by  the  voice  vote,  the 
procedure  used  for  widely  supported  legislation,  b)  Involve  disagreement  ! 
ficlent  to  the  point  that  the  Constitutionally  prescribed  20  percent 
request  a  recorded  vote  and  c)  are  highly  visible,  public  records.  There¬ 
fore,  It  Is  surprising  to  discover  that  of  all  the  interviews  conducted, 
only  fifty-three  percent  felt  that  the  decision  at  hand  was  one  that  in¬ 
volved  significant  "conflict." 

Although  one  Congressman  did  state  that  all  Issues  Involve  conflict 
and  "If  there  Is  no  controversy,  you  have  a  non-issue,"  the  overwhelming 
majority  were  able  to  differentiate  a  normal  situation  from  one  Involving 
an  Intense  amount  of  conflict.  As  another  member  elucidated,  "All  surely 
do  have  conflict  to  some  degree,  but  some  bills— such  as  the  HUD  vote 
this  tlme—have  more  than  usual."  A  highly  confllctual  issue  is  defined 
by  members  as  one 'that  Is  "hot,"  "extremely  hot,"  "hard  to  handle," 
"emotional,"  "close,"  "controversial "heavily  and  heatedly  discussed," 
"not  anywhere  near  unanimously  supported,"  and  "hard  fought."  Although 
some  members  were  confused  as  to  whether  the  decision  was  controversial 
for  them  or  with  their  constituents,  most  viewed  a  confllctual  issue  as 
one  Involving  "lots  of  heat,"  "extreme  positions,"  "deeply  felt  sentiments, 
"lots, of  discussion,"  "major,  often  regional,  divisions,"  "determined 
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lobbying,"  and  "personal  attacks  and  animosity."  Conversely,  a  non- 
conflictual  decision  was  seen  as  "ordinary"  {Involving  the  "usual  hawk 
vs.  dove,  liberal  vs.  conservative  divisions"),  '"old  ones'  like 
Rhodesian  Chrome  that  are  not  as  emotional  as  race  and  abortion  because 
they  get  old,"  and  those  "not  hot."  Also  listed  as  non-confllctual  were 
"those  Involving  nominal  Ideological  conflict  such  as  School  Lunch," 
"those  that  everybody  Is  for,"  "those  not  heavily  discussed,"  and  "those 
Involving  only  little  groups"  or  "small  elements"  or  "few  advocates"  such 
as  Marine  Mammal  Protection  that  many  perceived  to  be  a  contest  between 
only  those  affected  by  and  proximate  to  the  policy.  Examples  of  votes 
considered  to  be  highly  conflictual  are:  Tax  bills.  Dehatching,  Regional 
Allocation  Formulae,  Clean  Air  (  that  saw  "heavy  pressure  on  Congressmen 
through  auto  dealers  out  In  the  district"),  social  programs,  "anything 
involving  the  regulatory,  police  or  welfare  functions  of  government,"  the 
Budget  "where  everything  came  to  a  head,"  and  the  Hyde  Amendment  of  which 
one  member  said:  "few  are  that  emotional." 

Many  members  alerted  us  to  the  contextual  nature  of  legislative 
conflict.  Basically,  what  members  contend  Is  that  controversy  can  be 
defused  from  committee  to  floor  and  vice  versa,  that  conflict  often 
becomes  very  specific,  and  that  there  is  less  conflict  on  recurring 
Issues  that  become  more  familiar. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  many  highly  controversial  Issues  become 
defused  at  the  time  of  voting  as  the  result  of  compromises  in  committee. 
Examples  covered  by  this  study  are  Government  Reorganization  Authority, 
and  the  Arab  Boycott  and  HUD  votes.  With  regard  to  the  Arab  Boycott 
vote,  one  member  pointed  out  that  although  there  was  a  lot  of  publicity 
the  bill  was  actually  ".  .  .  not  controversial  on  the  floor.  It  was 
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neither  "s  hot  r.cr  as  politically  dangerous  as  before  because  they  worked 
It  out."  In  the  same  vein,  the  HUD  vote  was  described  as  involving  sharp 
regional  divisions  i?.  coranittee  but  only  mild  divisions  on  the  floor. 
Conversely,  bills  l!:;s  Scnool  Lunch  illustrate  that  questions  get  raised 
on  the  f\  io»  about  tew  a  bill  is  written.  As  one  member  noted,  "If  there 
are  no  amenanents  1?'s  a  ‘committee  bill*.  If  a  sizable  portion  of  the 
membership  doesn't  like  the  bill,  there  will  be  Intense  conflict  on  the 
floor."  A  gooi'-  example  of  this  phenomenon  occurred  on  the  Budget  votes. 
As  one  member  noted,  'At  first  there  was  controversy.  But,  we  sent  it 
back  to  committee;  they  improved  it,  and  the  second  time  out  things 
weren't  nearly  as  hot." 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  only  parts  of  a  bill  generate  con¬ 
flict.  In  a  member's  words,  "Some  sections  are  controversial  and  some 
aren't."  Illustrative  of  this  notion  that  conflict  tends  to  center  on 
specific  sections  are:  a  freshman  Congressman's  statement  that  only  the 
part  of  the  NASA  authorization  Involving  SST  funding  was  controversy! ; 
a  member  mentioning  that  only  the  sunset  portion  of  the  Energy  Department 
Authorization  and  several  other  amendments  were  controversial;  and  the 
comment  that  "the  only  real  item  of  conflict  in  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
concerned  the  fine  on  tuna  men  who  caught  porpoise." 

Many  members  emphasized  that  the  degree  of  an  issue's  controver¬ 
sially  is  a  function  of  its  recurringness.  Members  noted  that  Common 
Situs  Picketing,  which  had  been  before  the  Congress  on  several  occasions, 
was  not  r.  as  controversial  as  before.  One  member  said  of  the  Strip 
Mining  trll:  "There  is  far  less  controversy  on  it  now  than  when  It  first 
came  ?  '  Concerning  Dehatching,  a.  member  felt  there  was  comparatively 
little  conflict  because  prior  attempts  provided  a  "cutting  edge."  Perhaps 
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this  Is  a  reflection  of  the  Polsby  maxim  that  significant,  new  policy 
overtures  go  through  an  Incubation  period.  Past  conflict  may  Indicate 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  build  a  majority  coalition  while  low  conflict 
on  a  subsequent  try  may  Indicate  a  "ripe  policy  climate."6  Perhaps,  too, 
the  recurring  cleavages  come  to  be  viewed  by  members  as  normal.  As  one 
very  senior  Republican  member  noted,  in  reflecting  Wildavsky's  notion  of 
patterned  role  playing/  "Certain  kinds  of  bills  require  a  fight.  The 
School  Lunch  bill  will  always  Involve  strife  between  those  who  see  them 
as  giveaways  and  those  who  favor  human  policies."  This  kind'of  contro¬ 
versy  may  be  perceived  by  members  as  usual.  Regardless  of  the  explanation, 
though,  there  seems  to  be  strong  concurrence  among  interviewees  that  the 
more  times  an  Issue  comes  up,  the  less  "hot"  It  is. 

Although  not  receiving  quite  the  emphasis  of  the  three  preceding 

qualifications  pertaining  to  legislative  conflict,  two  other  situational 

relationships  alluded  to  by  members  should  be  mentioned.  First,  echoing 

Polsby,  the  honeymoon  period  of  a  new  President  and  new  Congress  was 

8 

thought  to  be  relatively  free  of  Intense  conflict.  Second,  the  time 
frame  within  which  an  Issue  develops  Is  alleged  to  affect  the  amount  of 
controversy  surrounding  it.  As  one  member  noted,  "If  it  comes  up  quick, 
as  an  amendment  can,  there  isn't  enough  time  for  it  to  become  extremely  — 
controversial." 

As  with  complexity  and  technicality,  members  claim  that  they  have 
devised  strategies  for  dealing  with  supposedly  "controversial"  votes.  As 
one  member  put  it,  "Few  pose  conflict  *  .*  me.  I'm  no  agonizer.  I  know 
where  I  want  to  go  and  what  I  want  to  do  and  do  it." 

Finally,  members  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  serious  policy 
disagreements  may  exist  among  members  but  not  in  the  general  public. 


This  Is  Indicated  by  the  following  quote:  "The  Budget  is  a  hot  one  among 
the  membership,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  among  the  general 
public.  They  don't  know  or  understand  it." 


d.  Major  Status 


Throughout  early  interviews,  members  constantly  differentiated 
among  "major"  or  "minor"  votes.  Therefore,  on  the  presumption  that  this 
Is  a  meaningful  distinction  that  legislators  themselves  employ,  It  was 


Included  In  subsequent  questionnaires  as  an  Issue  dimension. 

As  seen  in  Table  3.2,  fully  sixty-seven  percent  of  the  decisions 
studied  were  considered  "major."  Members  define  a  "major"  bill  or  vote 
as  one  that,  entails  "new  directions,"  "new  concepts,"  "great  Importance," 
"comprehensiveness,"  and  "significant  ramifications."  Also  considered 
major  are  bills  that  Involve  "substantial  sums  of  money,"  or  "affect  a 
sizable  segment  of  society"  or  can  t^e  considered  "part  of  the  President's 
legislative  package." 

Although  a  member  said  that  "all  recorded  votes  are  major,"  votes 
that  some  members  singled  out  as  significantly  major  are:  the  Water 


Project  question  (It  Involved  a  "test  of  the  Administration"  and  was  a 
"tug  of  war  between  the  public  Interest  and  the  politics  of  pork'"};  the 
Hatch  Act  Repeal  ("because  of  the  emphasis. of  the  President");  the  Sac¬ 
charin  vote  (because  "people  don't  want  the  Delaney  Amendment  but  Instead 
favor  repeal  of  the  ban");  the  Dingell  Amendment  (defined  as  a  watershed 
conflict  between  energy :  needs,  environment,  and  jobs);  and  the  Pay 
Raise  ("due  to  its  political  heat,  this  vote  will  separate  the  men  from 
the  boys"). 
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As  with  all  dimensions,  however,  there  Is  some  disagreement 
among  members  concerning  the  actual  classification  of  Issuer  as  major. 

For  Instance,  some  members  did  contend  that  neither  Saccharin  nor  De¬ 
hatching  were  major  In  that  the  Saccharin  vote  "signifies  growing 
resentment  but  not  bold  policy  overtures,"  while  Hatch  Act  Revisions 
"don't  hit  everyone."  But,  In  the  main,  members  seem  to  acknowledge 
that  votes  such  as  the  HUD  authorizations  and  Marine  Martina  1  Protection 
are  not  major.  The  HUD  vote  was  considered  not  major  (but  certainly  not 
"minor"),  because  It  did  not  Involve  a  "new  direction"  but  merely  "refine 
ments"  of  existing  policy.  Marine  Mammal  was  viewed  as  "material  only 
to  those  In  California." 

Finally,  members  oTIude  to  the  dynamics  of  issue  expansion  In 
their  discussions  of  "major  status."  As  one  Congressman  noted,  "A  non¬ 
major  bill  can  become  major  due  to  amendments  that  are  tacked  on."  He 
went  on  to  argue  that  it  Is  very  hard  to  predict  what  will  be  a  major 
vote  In  a  policy  or  political  ;ense.  "Many  are  sleepers  and  they  give 
you  fits  subsequently." 

In  sum,  those  votes  which  are  classified  by  members  as  major  seem 
to  acquire  that  status  from  policy,  rather  than  political,  considerations. 
A  bill  achieves  major  status  either  from  Its  policy  change,  Innovativeness 
and  costs,  or  from  Presidential  involvement. 

Dimensions  Concerning  Perceived  Political  Salience  and  "h’eat" 
e.  Importance 

When  members  were  asked  If  they  felt  the  decision  in  question  was 
"Important"  to  their  constituents,  their  responses  varied  evenly.  In 
fifty  percent  of  the  interviews  they  said  yes,  while  in  fifty  percent 


An  Issue  Is  usually  considered  "important"  to  constituents  If 
It  "affects"  them.  Generally,  this  means,  as  one  Representative  empha¬ 
sized,  "anytime  money  that  might  be  put  to  use  In  the  constituency— like 
.grants— is  Involved."  Conversely,  members  seem  to  reply  In  the  negative 
to  the  question  on  Importance  when  It  is  felt  that  constituents  are  "not 
directly  affected,"  "only  Indirectly  Impacted  on,"  or  if  the  constituency' 
Interests  are  "not  relevant  tn  the  question." 

Members  make  three  main  points  when  discussing  "constituency 
salience." 

First,  most  votes  are  usually  important  tc  some  but  not  all  con¬ 
stituents.^ 

Second,  few  votes  are  directly  Important  to  constituents.  Some 
are  Important  "In  general"  such  as  the  Ethics  vote.  Most  frequently, 
however,  votes  are  important  only  in  an  indirect  fashion.  For  example, 
members  from  non-coal  mining  districts  define  Strip  Mining  legislation 
as  Important  to  their  constituents  as  "an  energy  matter."  The  NASA  vote 
Is  seen  as  important  perhaps  as  an  issue  of  "national  pride,  leadership, 
and  technological  superiority. "  The  Budget  is  seen  to  be  Important  as 
"an  issue  of  fiscal  responsibility."  Likewise,  members  feel  that  the  EPA 
vote  could  be  important  to  constituents  "as  part  of  the  environmental 
debate;"  the  Energy  Department  vote  could  be  a  vote  "against  red  tape, 
duplication,  and  bureaucratic  overlap;"  and  the  Public  Works  vote  relates 
to  issues  of  "unemployment."  The  implication  of  this  form  of  generalized 
issue  definition— where  specific  questions  of  limited  importance  to  con¬ 
stituents  are  perceived  by  members  _s  indirectly  relevant  to  salient 
ccncerns--is  that  members  make  an  attempt  to  relate  specific,  seemingly 
unimportant  matters  to  matters  of  general  concern  to  their  constituents. 
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quarries  were  made,  members  did  t»»  feel  there  Mas  constituency  awareness. 
Hie  reasons  for  this,  many  members  contend,  is  that  constituents  don't 
follow  Host  issues  and  therefore  don't  know  when  most  votes  are  up  ("% 
people  aren't  aware  of  the  Rhodesian  Chrome  vote  because  they  never  knew 
It  was  up").  Also,  as  Interviews  on  the  Budget  reveal.  Congressmen  feel 
that  many  Issues  are  not  understood  by  the  general  public.  As  one 
Congressman  noted  with  regard  to  constituency  awareness  of  the  Budget, 
"Many  things  up  here  aren't  actual  Issues  In  the  public.  Only  we  are 
aware  of  them!" 

Yet,  on  forty-three  perca..t  of  the  decisions  there  was  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  constituency  awareness.  As  one  member  noted  with  regard  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendment,  "When  they  are  affected,  when  It  affects  the  way 
people  live,  they  will  be  aware."  As  another  acknowledged  on  Government 
Reorganization,  "Folks  are  generally  aware  of  this  vote  because  they  are 
hot  on  efficiency  and  frugality  In  government."  Still  some  did  allow 
that  even  when  constituents  are  "stirred  up"  and  "affected,"  they  often 
do  not  realize  that  the  vote  at  hand  Is  pertinent  to  their  concerns. 

Members  make  three  points  concerning  constituency  awareness. 

First,  It  Is  very  difficult  to  predict  constituency  awareness. 
"Sometimes  they’ll  completely  surprise  you  by  getting  Interested  and 
Involved  In  the  damdest  things." 

Second,  the  media  plays  a  crucial  role  In  determining  constituency 
awareness.  As  a  member  noted,  "It’s  difficult  to  say  about  awareness  . 

It  completely  depends  on  news  coverage."  Others  felt  that  constituents 
would  be  aware  "If  the  papers  play  it  up,"  "if  any  vote  Is  publicized  as 
well  as  recorded,"  and  "If  there  is  plenty  In  the  newspaper."  In  a 


derogatory  fashion,  one  Member  stated  with  regard  to  the  Pay  Raise,  "If 

i 

they  aren’t  aware  now,  the  Press  w»U  make  then  so.* 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  Congressmen  acknowledge  that  often 
only  those  affected  are  aware.  In  recording  answers  to  the  awareness 
question,  "affected  only*  responses  were  coded.  Although  the  result  Is 
that  on  only  At  of  all  decisions  “affected  only*  were  felt  to  be  aware. 
Members  In  their  conversations  do  emphasize  the  awareness  on  those  on 
whom  the  policy  will  Impact.  On  the  Clean  Air  Amendments,  It  was  reported 

frequently  that  "only  affected  groups”  were  aware.  As  one  member  stressed, 
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On  most  Issues  most  Individuals  aren't  aware.  Only  some  Individuals 
are,  and  they  usually  have  a  stake  In  the  outcome.  This  Is  especially 
true  on  grant  programs  where  all  you  hear  from  are  public  officials 
from  affected  jurisdictions. 

Others  allow,  however,  that  there  are  Interested  voters  who  are  aware  but 
not  affected.  In  sum,  what  these  comments  reflect  Is  an  acknowledgement 
on  the  part  of  members  that  there  are  at  least  three  levels  of  political 
strata  In  the  American  public:  mass,  attentive,  and  affected.  On  most 
Issues,  only  attentive  and  affected  publics  evince  awareness.*0 

g.  Mall 

The  mall  that  members  receive  from  constituents  has  received 

continuing  attention  by  political  analysts.  Studies  have  emphasized 
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kinds,  contents,  processing,  influence,  member  reactions,  and  member 
perceptions  and  distortions.*^ 

Although  several  studies  have  emphasized  the  heavy  volume  of  mall 

14 

members  receive  from  constituents ,  and  the  fact  that  legislative  matters 

15 

.  .  make  up  the  largest  volume  of  requests  .  .  It  Is  surprising 

to  note  in  Table  3.2  that  on  only  thirteen  percent  of  the  cases  did  members 


receive  heavy  mil.  Perhaps  typifying  asost  members  is  a  statement  by  a 
senior.  Southern  Denocrat:  "On  most  Issues  my  constituents  tend  to  resain 
silent." 

For  Members,  "a  lot  of  mail”  on  a  given  vote  means  that  they 
received  a  "heavy,”  "high  volume,"  "significant"  or  "substantial"  amount 
or  volume  as  opposed  to  a  "light"  or  "small"  sail. 

With  regard  to  the  mail,  members  made  three  important  points. 
First,  there  is  little  of  what  be  called  "average  citizen  mall." 

Most  is  either  from  other  public  officials  or  in  the  for*  of  what  members 
alternatively  call  "generated,"  "concerted,"  "Inspired,"  "Instigated," 
"synthetic,"  or  "organized"  mall.  Second,  and  this  coincides  with  member 
perceptions  on  awareness,  constituents  link  specific  Issues  to  general 
policy  concerns.  As  a  member  pointed  out  with  regard  to  the  vote  on 
Presidential  Reorganization  Authority,  "The  content  of  most  letters  on 
this  did  not  relate  to  the  specifics  of  the  Issue  but  were  In  the  form 
of  a  general  reaction  to  government  inefficiency."  Third,  certain  Issues 
generate  a  very  high  volume  of  mail.  A  freshman  legislator  acknowledged 
that  the  Saccharin  Issue  and  the  Common  Situs  vote  were  associated  with 
an  Inordinately  large  volume  of  mail. 

h.  Rencmi nation  Effects 

To  ascertain  political  "heat,"  members  were  asked  If  they  thought 
the  issue  at  hand  could  affect  their  renomination  or  reelectfcn.  With 
regard  to  renomination,  on  only  twenty-four  percent  of  the  decisions  was 
there  a  belief  that  the  vote  would  be  of  consequence.  Many  felt  that 
many  bills  could  have  a  "minor  Impact,"  but  most  agreed  that  few  single 
votes  could  significantly  affect  a  member's  chances  for  nomination. 


This  corraborates  the  commonly  a.  ••j  proposltlr  i  that  Incumbents  are 
fairly  confident  concerning  the  p<«/»pects  for  rencarf nation.*® 

Meabers  perceive  two  ways  in  which  a  vote  could  affect  renoni na¬ 
tion.  First,  a  vote  could  affect  renoarfnatlon  by  provoking  and  supporting 
primary  challenge.  As  a  freshman  Democrat  confided  abuit  his  decision 
concerning  the  Hatch  Act  Revisions,  m1ty  vote  could  very  '♦ell  be  a  factor 
In  labor's  support  for  a  candidate  against  le  In  a  prfma;*y."  The  second 
way  In  which  members  perceived  a  rencarf  nation  effect  In  "the  positive." 
The  vote  Itself  will  probably  not  cause  renoarfnatlon  problems  but  could 
have,  had  the  member  voted  the  other  way.  As  a  member  noted,  "This  could 
have  caused  me  severe  problems  If  I  went  the  other  way.  As  It  stands  now. 
It  Is  a  plus  vote."  The  point  to  be  emphasized  Is  that  both  conceptions 
do  tap  a  perceived  political  effect  In  the  ren«*«1nat1on  arena.  Making 
the  "right  vote"  In  a  political  sense  or  worrying  about  one  that  was  made 
shows  political  salience. 

An  Important  finding  with  regard  to  renoarffutlc:;  effects  Is  a 
reaffirmation  of  Fenno's  notion  that  "In  tnlnklng  about  their  political 
condition.  House  members  make  distinctions  within  their  raelectlon  con¬ 
stituency  .  .  Several  members  noted  that  If  they  would  vote  In  a 

certain  way  on  votes  like  Ccewon  Situs  Picketing  or  the  Ethics  vote.  It 
would  "really  disappoint  those  close  supporters  and  followers' T1 thin  the 
party  who  have  been  with  us  since  the  beginning." 

1.  Reelecticn 

A  recent  emphasis  in  le^?;lat1re  behavin’*  literature  concerns  the 
power  of  incumbency  as  a  reelection  factcr.  Reflective  of  this  emphasis 
are  Cover  and  Mayhew’s  "Congressional  Elections  and  ifte  Decline  of 
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Competitive  Elections,"  Robert  Erickson’s  "The  Advantage  of  Incumbency 

19 

In  Congressional  Elections,"  W’.rmn  Kostroskl’s  "Party  and  Inowbency 

20 

In  Postwar  Senate  Elections,"  and  Xayhew’s  "Congressional  Elections: 

21 

The  Case  of  the  Vanishing  Marginals."  Against  this  backdrop.  It  Is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  nc  more  than  twenty-five  percent  of  the  Inter-  - 
rfewees  felt  that  the  Issue  at  h2"i  could  affect  their  reelection  fortunes. 
Obviously,  this  seems  to  Indicate  that  nest  Incumbents  feel  rather  secure 
In  an  electoral  sense. 

Examples  of  the  kinds  of  decisions  members  perceived  as  having  a 
reelect Ion  Inpact  are  those  considered  to  be  "politically  dangerous," 
"emotional— not  your  usual  nuts  and  belts  Issue,"  and  "real  Issues— like 
Hyde." 

As  with  renomination  effects,  when  members  respond  In  the  affirma¬ 
tive  concerning  reelect Ion  effects,  they  do  so  In  both  a  negative  and 
positive  fashion. 

The  negative  conception  usually  refers  to  an  advantage  that  can 

*  •  '  w* 

be  used  by  an  opponent.  Reflective  of  this  are  statements  that  "Yes,  It 
could  very  well  defeat  me,"  "The  Public  Worts  bill  can  be  seized  on  by 
an  opponent  to  show  I’m  a  big  spender,"  and  "The  Budget  Is  a  possible 
election  Issue  If  ft’s  linked  to  deficit  spending  and  Inflation."  Specific 
examples  of  situations  where  members  did  allow  a  negative  reelection  effect 
are  a  Democratic  freshman  legislator's  fear  that  his  vote  against  Common 
Situs  Picketing  could  be  a  big  reelection  factor  because  "It  shows  my 
Independence  from  unions,"  a  member's  concern  about  "going  against  the 
state  delegation  on  a  ’pork’  vote,"  a  Congresswoman's  apprehension  that 
her  vote  on  the  Hyde  Amendment  "might  jeopardize  the  passage  of  the  HEW 
Appropriation  triggering  opposition  from  all  quarters,"  and  the  relief 
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of  a  member  that  the  Saccharin  Ban  vote  was  not  recorded — "Since  I  favor 
the  ban.  If  It  had  been  recorded  I*d  have  been  In  trouble.” 

The  positive  connotation  of  reelection  effects  Is  reflected  In 
the  statements  "That  vote  will  help,”  ”1t  will  affect  favorably,”  and  ”a 
definite  plus  factor.” 

Conversely,  the  many  votes  considered  not  to  entail  reelection 
consequences  are  described  as  "unlikely  Influence,”  and  "Inconceivable 
effects."  Examples  singled  out  w=ra  the  Hatch  Act  Revisions  ("They  have 
too  little  lepact  to  be  a  reelection  Issue”)  and  the  Dlngell  Amendment 
("No,  It’s  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  catches  on”).  Another  Interesting 
statement  reveals  the  highly  Individualized  setting  e*  reelect Ion  effects. 
As  a  member  noted  concerning  the  Hater  Projects  vote:  "This  will  not  be 
a  reflection  Issue  with  me  because  I  had  nothing  on  the  President's  hit 
list." 

In  discussing  reelection  effects,  members  stress  the  extreme 

uncertainty  Involved  In  predicting  the  electoral  consequences  of  a  given 

vote.  Again  and  again  concents  were  made  to  the  effect  that  "any  one 

vote  can,”  "you  can't  tell,”  and  “more  people  have  been  surprised  by  what 

votes  pop  up  In  a  campaign.”  One  prominent  Republican  elaborated  on  the 

Dlngell  Amendment:  "Who  knows.  Normally  something  like  this  doesn't, 

but  there  Is  no  guarantee.  That  vote  may  have  campaign  repercussions. — 

It  certainly  will  if  It  helns  you  make  the  'dirty  dozen*  [a  blacklisting 

by  Environmentalists  of  members  perceived  to  be  hostile  J  "  Or  as  a 

Southerner  mentioned  In  discussing  the  Energy  Department  Act, 

Whether  or  not  this  becomes  an  Issue  for  me  depends  on  what  the 
new  agency  will  do.  If  its  performance  Is  bad.  I'll  take  my 
lumps  for  the  vote.  That's  what  happened  to  me  on  OSHA.  It's 
a  vote  that  got  played  up  after  OSHA's  activities  received  negative 
publicity. 


Finally,  the  uncertainty  of  reelection  Issues  was  Illustrated  with  one 

member's  anecdote  concerning  another  Congressman:  * _ of  Texas 

agonized  over  Clean  Air,  but  now  he  tells  me  It's  the  Hatch  vote  that's 

giving  hla  fits  back  hoce.  You  just  can  never  tell.” 

Members  also  Insist  that  It  Is  very  unlikely  that  one  Issue  will 

affect  the  actual  outcome  of  a  reelect Ion  campaign.  In  language  remarkably 

22 

similar  to  Interviews  gathered  by  Clapp  In  his  pioneering  work,  members 
note  that  "rarely  can  a  single  1s:us  tube  you,”  "It's  hard  to  Imagine  any 

i 

one  bill  getting  you  beat,”  and  "even  a  big  vote  won’t  do  It.*-  Hfcat  will 

affect  a  reelection  effort,  many  note.  Is  4  series  of  votes.'  In  language 

that  strongly  corroborates  Klngdon's  notion  of  ”A  String  of  Votes, a 

member  stressed  that  "Ho  one  vote  will  affect  a  reelection,  but  in  concert, 

several  will  jeopardize.”  What  happens.  In  the  absence  of  Issue  mandates 

from  constituents.  Is  that,  as  one  senior  Democrat  described,  "Members 

create  an  Image  and  hold  It.  One  Issue  can’t  do  It  to  you.  An  opponent 

must  attack  an  'area  of  votes'  In  order  to  muster  any  kind  of  support.” 

» 

Finally,  with  regard  to  reelection,  members  relate  the  Importance 
of  being  able  to  "explain”  a  vote  that  may  potentially  be  a  reelection 

Issue.  In  the  words  of  one  member,  "Issues  are  not  and  dd  not  become 

V  11 

significant  If  you  can  rnaxe  a  good  argument.  You’re  In  trouble  If  you 
can’t."  -----  -  -  -  . . . . ----- . .  .  — . 

Thus,  In  confirmation  of  Erickson's  "The  Electoral  Impact  of 
Congressional  Roll-Call  Voting,"24  roll  call  votes  are  perceived  as  having 
an  Impact  -3n  electoral  outcomes,  but  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  this 
Influence  remains  vague. 
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Dimensions  Concerning  Hew  the  Hrbqr 
flTiseT7  Processes  and  Reacts  to  ->111 

j.  Feelings 

As  the  Interviews  progressed.  It  was  noticed  that  members  would 
constantly  differentiate  legislation  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  a  bill 
elicited  strong  feelings  on  their  part.  After  about  one-fifth  of  the 
Interviews  were  completed,  the  "feelings"  question  was  Included  In  the 
study. 

Of  the  decisions  examined,  forty-seven  percent  were  perceived  as 
Involving  the  strong,  personal  feelings  cf  members.  An  Issue  Involving 
strong  feelings  was  defined  as  "anything  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  a 
basic  philosophy,  strong  ccemrf trnents ,  or  our  personal  morality  and  beliefs," 
Issues  Involving  "strong  advocacy"  or  "strong  convictions,"  and  Issues 
that  elicit  "Intense  Involvement  by  a  member."  Examples  of  votes  described 
In  Interview  sessions  as  Involving  "strong  feelings"  are  the  EPA  vote 
because  the  EPA  Is  .  wrapped  up  In  seme  severe  Issues  In  my  state,” 
parochial  or  pork  Issues  ("I  always  have  strong  feelings  over  anything 
that  Involves  ay  state"),  portions  of  the  School  Lunch  Program  that  a 
freshman  Democrat  felt  obliged  to  "really  get  Into,"  the  Budget  that  one 
Republican  said  "waves  the  flag  at  all  of  us  concerned  about  over-spending," 
and  Saccharin  that  one  conservative  Berber  noted  "dramatized  the  danger 
of  government  regulation  without  a  factual  base."  Several  noted, though, 
that  few  current  Issues  could  rival  the  Southeast  Aslan  votes  during  the 
Viet  Nam  Vsr.  As  one  junior  Democrat  noted,  "From  what  they  tell  me  and 
from  what  I  personally  saw,  there  were  seme  physical  altercations  during 
seme  of  those  late  night  sessions." 


Issues  thought  not  to  Involve  strong,  personal  feelings  were 
described  as  "low  attention,"  "low  advocacy,"  or  "low  emotion”  ones. 
Constantly,  when  members  replied  In  the  negative,  they  would  say  that, 
although  they  were  concerned  with  a  vote,  they  "did  not  have  convictions 
at  stake.”  Examples  cited  were  School  Lunch  ("For  me  and  most  colleagues. 
It's  just  not  that  kind  of  Issue)  and  all  "routine  appropriations  and 
authorizations.”  With  regard  to  this  latter  category,  one  member  noted: 
"These  things  don’t  usually  Incite  personal  feelings.  If  you  aren't  a 
big  advocate  and  funds  wouldn't  cone  to  a  halt  and  If  the  vote's  not  close, 
you  are  asked  to  be  kind  of  a  ma ch'nn:  either  accept  or  reject.” 

A  point  that  one  member  mentioned  concerning  personal  feelings 
deserves  a  closing  comment.  He  noted  that  "strong  feelings  can  change." 

He  pointed  out  that  he  felt  strongly  that  the  Congress  should  reinvestigate 
the  Kennedy  and  King  assassinations,  "But  when  the  committee  screwed  It 
up,  I  backed  away.” 

k.  Rcutlneness 

In  Chapter  II,  it  was  mentioned  that  a  prevalent  notion  among 
social  scientists  Is  that  all  decision-making  actors  develop  decision 
"short  cuts,"  "rules,"  "aids,"  and  "routines"  In  order  to  cope  with  a 
complex,  high  volume  decision  milieu.”  Given  this,-  It  comes  as  no  surprise  - 
that  In  only  thirty-one  percent  of  the  studied  declsionsdld  legislators 
define  the  Issue  at  hand  as  "not  routine."  In  other  words,  for  sixty-nine 
percent  of  the  decisions,  "routireness"  was  perceived.  This  finding  re¬ 
flects  the  belief  of  members  that  most  issues,  especially  most  of  the  ones 
studied,  are  routine  and  can  be  programmed  by  them. 
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ffewbers  consider  a  routlr*  1-,.:ze  as  something  that  Is  "typical" 
and  Involves  the  "sane  basic  process*  and  “the  nornal  way  of  doing  things  " 
It  Is  referred  to  coowonly  as  "no  big  deal,”  "not  politically  charged,” 
"not  a  real  Issue,"  and  "not  earthshaking.”  Although  sons  Habers  con¬ 
sidered  "routineness"  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  way  the  bill  was 
handled  by  the  House,  wost  used  It  to  refer  to  their  own  basic  decision 

process.  Accordingly,  routine  decisions  are.  In  the  words  of  one  eloquent 

.  '\ 

member,  "decisions  wade  within  the  framework  you  develop.  A  decision  wade 
In  this  way  Is  ’routine*  for  me.  In  that  wanner,  I  feel  my  decision  on 
Strip  Wining  was  /routine*.”  Exawples  of  routine  decisions  are  what 
wewbers  consider  "ctaarittee  decisions,"  where  the  House  floor  ratifies 
decisions  "Ironed  out”  In  ccwwittee.  Specifics  cited  as  routine  are  the 
HUD  vote  ("This  Is  no  big  Issue  back  hone”)  and  the  Hyde  Awendwent  (I've 
voted  on  this  dawn  thing  three  tires  now.”). 

"Mon-routine”  decisions  are  called  "atypical”  and  "extraordinary.” 
The  situations  nos  likely  to  be  associated  with  non-routlneness  are  those 
where,  fcr  the  member,  "more  tine  was  taken"  In  waking  the  decision  and 
there  was  a  lot  of  work,  where  the  bill  "was  studied  wore,”  where  there 
was  "real  Involvenent  and  preparation,"  and  where  there  were  "strong  com¬ 
mitments  ^  perhpps  Involving  "campaign  promises  you  can’t  cowprcarlse.” 

Cited  examples  of  non-routine  votes  are:  the  Mater  Projects  Issue  ("It 
took  a  lot  of  tine  for  we*%  the  Public  Works  Conference  ("Although  I 
normally  don’t  do  It,  here  I  looked  at  the  conference  Information"),  the 
House  Assassinations  Cccrnlttee  ("This  was  anything  but  routine"),  the  HUD 
vote  ("This  affected  cur  state  and  I  therefore  put  more  into  It  and  paid 
mere  attention  to  It"),  the  Hatch  Act  ("It  was  of  higher  priority  and 
concerned  rany  people")  and  the  Saccharin  vote  ("I  took  a  lot  of  time 


because  of  the  obvious  divergence  of  facts").  One  member's  disquisition 

on  non-routlneness  Is  helpful  here: 

There  are  about  ten  bills  a  year  that  generate  Interest  beyond 
relevant  publics.  This  tine  they  are  Right  to  Work ,  Situs 
Picketing,  Fane  Legislation,  EPA,  CSKA,  Trade,  and  Hater  and 
Land  Use.  These  must  be  considered  non- routine  because  they 
generate  concern  across  the  beard. 

Thus,  It  seats  that  a  "non-routine"  decision  is  one  that  Involves  "a 
highly  serious  natter,"  exceptional  member  Investments,  and  "substantial 
public  attention." 

Members  rake  several  other  points  concerning  routineness  that 
should  be  Mentioned.  First,  the  lead  tine  available  for  a  vote  affects 
the  routineness  with  which  members  handle  the  bill.  Short  tine  frames, 
fur  example,  do  not  allow  Issues  to  be  handled  routinely,  while  issues 
can  be  processed  normally  by  mashers* as  long  as  enough  time  exists." 
Second,  a  member's  standing  In  the  legislature  and  his  Involvement  In 
the  legislative  process  will  condition  his  view  of  an  Issue's  routineness. 
For  Instance,  several  freshmen  noted  that  "hardly  anything  Is  routine," 
but  a  senior  Republican  stressed  that  "the  longer  you've  been  around  here 
the  more  they  are  routine  and  the  more  you  react  to  them  routinely." 
Likewise,  several  Congressmen  emphasized  that  Issues  are  not  routine  If 
a  member  Is  a  sponsor  of  a  bill  or  on  the  committee  that  handled  It.  In 
those  cases  a  member  is  "better  inferred  and  more  involved  than  most." 
Finally,  members  call  attention  to  the  fact,  and  perhaps  the  danger,  that 
marry  votes  pres  fared  to  be  routine  end  up  being  handled  ncn-routlnely  by 
Congress  and  have  non-routine  Impacts.  One  member  singled  cut  the  Debt 
Collection  Practices  bill  as  exeoiplary  of  this.  "I  thought  It  would  be 
routine,  but  lock  at  the  closeness  of  the  vote."  A  staff  member  of  the 
House  International  Relations  Danmittee  focused  on  the  dangers  In 
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discussing  Romanian  Earthquake  Relief.  "That  was  on  the  suspension 
calendar  that  Is  reserved  for  rather  routine,  non-con troversial  legis¬ 
lation.  Yet  it  Is  anything  but  routine.  It  narks  the  first  tine  In 
history  That  we’ve  given  aid  to  a  Coaunist  block  nation.  That  wasn't 
even  brought  up.” 


1.  Thought 


As  the  study  progressed.  It  was  noticed  that 


would  fre¬ 


quently  differentiate  Issues  on  the  basis  of  how  nuch  thought  they  put 
Into  then.  Unfortunately,  the  question  was  not  Inserted  In  the  study 
until  very  late.  Thus,  for  only  eighty- four  Interviews  Is  there  available 
data.  Still,  the  question  seers  to  provide  a  meaningful  categorization 
of  Issues. 

Of  the  snail  number  who  were  asked  the  question  on  "thought,” 
forty-four  percent  acknowledged  that,  for  the  Issue  at  hand,  they  "had 
put  a  lot  of  thought  into  It."  A  vote  that  was  given  a  lot  of  thought 
was  said  to  Involve  "a  little  extra  emphasis,"  "close  study,”  "in  depth 
study,"  and  a  consideration  of  "how  will  It  affect  my  state."  As  one 
extremely  articulate  northern  Republican  noted,  "For  ne,  a  vote  which 
Involves  a  lot  of  thought  is  one  that  Is  not  snap,  knee  jerk,  hip  shooting, 
gut  reaction,  off-the-cuff,  or  flying  by  the  seat  of  my  pants.  It's  one 
on  which  I  feel  nest  comfortable.” 


rcughn* 


This  last  issue  characteristic  for  which  a  question  was  asked 
concerned  the  "toughness*  of  the  decision. 
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Less  then  twenty-five  percent  of  the  Interview  sessions  yielded 
e  response  concerning  "toughness.”  A  tough  decision  Is  one  considered 
to  be  "very  difficult,”  "wore  difficult  than  most,”  "not  easy,"  end  "e 
very  close  call”  where  the  member  feels  "uneasy,"  "uncertain,"  "sitting 
on  the  fence,"  and  "with  mixed  emotions,  tearing  In  two  directions." 
Although  several  Members  noted  that  all  decisions  can  be  tough,  especially 
In  trying  to  second  guess  the  folks  back  home,  votes  specified  as  tough 
were  the  Pay  Raise  ("I'm  affected  by  It"),  Abortion  ("They  don’t  come 
any  tougher— you  must  commit  yourself").  Hatch  Deregulation  ("1  can  fore¬ 
see  abuse"),  and  the  Water  Projects  vote  ("I  had  to  vote  against  the 
state  delegation”  and  "These  things  have  been  funded  for  many  years  and 
1  hate  to  say  no  to  others'  demands  on  pork  because  maybe  someday  I’ll 
need  something"). 

A  non- tough  decision  Is  described  as  "uncomplicated,"  "easy," 

"no  trouble,"  and  "no  decision."  A  decision  Is  considered  non-tough  when 
a  member  "knows  where  he  stands,"  ("I  already  knew”),  when  It  "does  not 
Involve  much  time  or  agonizing  n or  much  time  self  justifying,"  and  when 
It  does  Involve  "basic  convictions  and  commitments"  that  allow  you  "to 
walk  In  and  walk  out." 

- Hatters  emphasized  that  "The  more  you  see  them,  the  less  tough 

they  are."  One  member  stressed  that  nothing  Is  tough  "the  second  time 
through."  Another  stated  that  he  faced  real  tough  decisions  "only  In 
my  early  days  here." 
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Corroborating  this  Is  the  statement  by  a  member  that  "You  can  let 
a  6111  like  NASA  become  complex  for  you.  I  don’t  by  not  getting  Into  them 
In  detail.  Keep  them  basic." 

^Zbigniew  Brezlnskl,  Between  Two  Ages  New  York:  Viking  Press, 


19701;  Peter  Drucker,  The  Age  of  Discontinuity  I (Nfcj  York:  Harper  and  Row, 


1967);  and  Alvin  Toffler,  Future  Shock Uie w  York:  Random,  1970). 

Roger  U.  CoBB  and  Charles  D.  Elder;  Participation  In  American  Poll- 


tics  (Boston,  Mass.:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1972),  p. 


19571. 


dames  S.taileman,  Cowmjnlty  Conflict  (New  York:  Free  Press, 


ror  Kliigdon,  the  controversial Ity  of  «n  issue  seems  to  govern  the 
consensus  decision  mode.  See  John  W.  Kingdon,  Congressmen’s  Voting 
Decisions  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1973),  pj  231. 

^Nelson  W.  Polsby,  "Policy  Analysis  ana  Congress,"  Public  Policy 
17  (1969),  61-67.  - - “X 

7Aaron  Wildavsky,  Budgeting  (Boston,  Hass.:  Little,  Brown,  1975), 
pp.  24-26. 

kelson  W.  Polsby,  Congress  and  Presidency.  2nd  ed.  (Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice  Hal),  1971),  p.  146. 


A  decision  was  coded  as  "Important*  If  the  member  felt  It  was 
Important  only  toihls  constituency  In  general.  In  other  words,  segmental 
salience  was  coded  as  "nonlmportant."  As  one  member  noted  on  a  bill, 

"This  Is  not  Important.  Only  a  small  population  will  benefit." 

'°TM,  perception  of  politically  stratified  society  Is  In  line 
with  the  position  of  Gabriel  Almond's,  The  American  People  and  U,S.  Foreign 
Policy  (Hew  York:  Praeger,  1950),  p.  139;  Cobb  and  Elder,  Participation. 
pp.  102-08;  and  Robert  A.  Dahl,  Who  Governs?  (Mew  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1961),  Chapters  13,  14,  19, "and  24. 

^Charles  L.  Clapp,  The  Congressman:  His  Work  as  He  Sees  It  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.:  Brookings,  1S63),  pp,  77-94. 

12 

Donald  G.  Tacheron  and  Norris  K.  Udall.  The  Job  of  the  Congress¬ 
man  (Col 'inbus.  Ohio:  Bobbs-Nerrlll,  1966),  pp.  71-79. 

^Lewls  Anthony  Dexter,  "The  Job  of  the  Congressman,"  In  Readings 
on  Congress,  ed.  Raymond  E.  Wblflrger  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentlce- 
EaTT r~l7ic, ,  1971),  pp.  76-81.  j 
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*?The  jpost  toresstye  work,  on  this  topic  is  Kenneth  6,  Qlson, 
"The.  Service  function  of  the  United  States  Congress/  in  Congress:  The 


first  Branch  of 'Sovernment ,  ed.  Alfred  de  Srazla  Quashing ton,  D.C.: 

American  Enterprise  institute,  1966).  See  especially  pp.  343-54, 

15Ihid.,  p.  347. 

^®por  an  elaboration  ef  this  proposition,  see  tflllla*  3.  Keefe  and 
torrts  S.  Oaul.  The  American  Legislative  Process.  4th  ed.  (Englewood  Cliffs 
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York:  Random  House,  19^/ j,  pp.  88-89. 
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L.  C.  Dodd  and  B.  I.  Oppenhelmer  (New  York:  Praeger,  *977 J,  pp.  64-79. 

^Robert  Erickson,  "The  Advantage  of  Incumbency  In  Congressional 
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COOING  OBJECTIVE  AND  SUBJECTIVE  INDICATORS 
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The  use  of  objective  and  subjective  Issue  characteristic  Indicators 
required  elefiorate  coding  procedures.  The  following  shows  the  coded  entries 
for  fitch  of  the  thirty-one  sampled  votes.  The  twenty  objective  Indicators 
were  coded  on  the  basis  of  date  obtained  fro*  government  publications.  The 
three  subjective indicators— newness,  specificity,  and  change— were  coded 
on  the  basis  of  this  researcher^  subjective  judgment  after  Interviews 
with  coonlttee  staff. 

Rule,  status,  and  role  of  Congress  Involve  multiple  responses  and 
their  coding  Is  not  self-explanatory.  Rule  was  coded  as  either  open  Cun** 
restricted  amendments),  closed  (no  amendments)  or  modified  open  (amendment 
by  coanlttee  members  and/or  amendment  by  title  only).  Status  was  coded  as 
bill-.  House  resolution,  amendment,  and  conference  report.  Role  of  Congress 
was  coded  as  Congress  as  ratlfler.  Congress  as  modifier,  and  Congress  as 
Initiator. 

The  procedures  with  which  party  unity  and  Index  of  difference 
scores  were  computed  are  detailed  In  Footnotes  #2  and  4  In  Appendix  0. 

"Hot"  values  for  all  variables  are  as  follows:  rule  *  closed; 
rule  margin,  margin  of  passage.  Democratic  unity.  Republican  unity,  com¬ 
mittee  vote.  Index  of  likeness,  time  frame,  and  money  *  below  the  mean; 
minority  report,  CQ  box  score,  CQ  story,  Washington  Post  box  score, 
Washington  Post  story,  presidential  Involvement,  Steering  and  Policy 
endorsement.  Republican  Policy  endorsement,  standing  In  polls  *  yes; 
change  »  yes;  specificity  *  no;  and  newness  *  yes. 


EUDGET  I 


Rule  Closed 

Margin  of  Rule  —  98X 

Status  —  Resolution 

Mamin  of  Passage  —  21X 

Democratic  Party  Unity  —  .38 

Republican  Party  Unity  —  ,98 

Index  of  Likeness  —  .70 

Aaendoent  over  Cowrittee  Objection  —  Yes 

Margin  of  Cowlttee  Passage  —  n™ 

Minority  Report  —  Yes 

Visibility; 

CQ  Box  Score  —  No 
CQ  Story  —  Yes 

Washington  Post  Box  Score  —  Yes 
Washington  Post  Story  —  Yes 
Role  of  Congress  —  Initiator 
Amount  of  Money  —  398.1  billion 
Time  Frame  —  1  year 

Newness  —  No  - - - 

Specificity  —  No 
Presidential  Involvement  —  Yes 
Change  —  Yes 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement  —  Yes 


BUD^r  II 


Role  Closed 
Margin  of  Rule  —  951 
States  —  Resolution 
Margin  of  Passage — 54X 
Democratic  Party  Unity  —  .56 
Republican  Party  Unity  —  .90 
Index  of  Likeness  --  .27 
Awmdnent  over  Comlttee  Objection 


Margin  of  Conaltte*  Passage 


Vlslblll 


CQ  Story  —  res 
Bashing ton  Post  Box  Score 


Bashlngton  Post  Sto 


Role  of  Congress  — J  Initiator 
Amount  of  Money  —  $398  billion 
Tine  Frame  —  1  year 
newness  —  Ho 
Specificity  — »  No 
Presidential  Involvement  —  Yes 


Change  —  No 

Republican  Policy  Endorsenent 


Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement 


! 


ARAE  BOYCOTT 

Rule  — »  Modified  open 
Margin  of  Rule  —  98* 

Status  —  Final  passage 
Mamin  of  Passage  —  89* 

Deaocratlc  Party  Unity  —  .88 

Republican  Party  Unity  —  .60 

Index  of  Llteness  —  .86 

Amendment  over  Cogrtttee  Objection  —  Yes 

Margin  of  Conwlttee  Passage  —  98* 

Minority  Report  —  No 
Visibility: 

CO  Box  Score  —  Ho 
CO  Story  —  Ho 

Washington  Post  Box  Score  —  No 
Washington  Post  Story  —  No 
Role  of  Congress  —  Initiator 
ftaount  of  Money  —  $15  Million 
Tine  Frame  —  N/A 
Newness  —  No 
Specificity  —  Yes 
Presidential  Invol veaent  —  Yes 
Change  —  No 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 


' 

) 

i 

> 


/ 
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COMMON  SITUS  PICKETING 

Rule  Notified  open 

Margin  of  Rale  —  73t 

Status  — >  Final  passage 

Margin  of  Passage  —  49S 

Peaocratic  Party  Unity  —  .36 

Republican  Party  Unity  —  .80 

Index  of  Likeness  —  .41 

Amendment  over  Cawrittee  Objection  —  Yes 

Margin  of  Co— Ittee  passage  —  651 

Minority  Report  —  Yes 

Visibility; 

CO  Box  Score  —  Yes 
CO  Story  —  Yes 

Washington  Post  Bos  Score  —  Yes 
Washington  Post  Story  ~  Yes 
Role  of  Congress  «—  Initiator 
Amount  of  Money  —  M/A 
Tine  Frame  — M/A 
Newness  —  No 
Specificity  —  No 
Presidential  Involvement  —  Yes 
Change  ~  Yes 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement  —  Yes 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement  —  Yes 


i 


1 


COUNTERCYCLICAL 

'  Role  — •  Open 
Margin  of  Rate  —  981 
Status  —  Final  passage 
Margin  of  Passage  ~  721 
Democratic  Party  Unity  —  .70 
Republican  Party  Unify  —  .06 
Index  of  Likeness  —  .62 
Ancndwcnt  over  Co—rtttee  Objection  —>  No 
Hargin  of  Co—ittee  Passage  —  551 
Minority  Report  —  Yes 
Visibility: 

CQ  Box  Score  —  No 
CQ  Story  —  Yes 

Washington  Post  Box  Score  —  Yes 
Washington  Post  Story  —  Yes 
Role  of  Congress  —  Initiator 
Atount  of  Money  —  $2  billion 
Tine  Frawe  —  1  year 
Newness  —  No 
Specificity  —  Yes 
Presidential  Involvement  —  Yes 
Change  —  No 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement 


DEBT  COLLECTION  PRACTICES 


Rule  —  Open 

Margin  of  Rale  —  895 

Status  —  Final  passage 

Margin  cf  Passage  —  505 

PcBocratlc  Party  Unity  —  .20 

Republican  Party  Unity  —  .38 

Index  of  Llfceness —  .71 

A—ndncnt  over  Coral t tee  Objection  No 

Margin  of  Co—rfttee  Passage  —  815 

Minority  Report  —  Yes 

Visibility: 

CO  Box  Score  —  No 
CQ  Story  —  Yes 

Washington  Post  Box  Score  — »  No 
Washington  Post  Story  —  No 
Role  of  Congress  —  Initiator 
Aaount  of  Honey  —  H/A 
Tine  Frame  —  M/A 
Newness  —  No 
Specificity  —  No 
Presidential  Involvement  —  Yes 
Change  —  No 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 


V  **-  d 


DEWTCHIN6 

Rule  —  Open 

feroln  of  Rale  —  855 

Status  —  Final  passage 

Margin  of  Passage  —  505 

Democratic  Party  Unity  —  .66 

Republican  Party  Unity  —  .68 

index  of  Likeness  —  .33 

Aaendnent  over  Coarfttee  Objection  —  Yes 

Margin  of  Comalttee  Passage  —  722 

Minority  Report  —  No 

Visibility: 

CQ  Box  Score  —  No 
CQ  Story  —  Yes 

Washington  Post  Sox  Score  —  Yes 
Washington  Post  Story  —  Yes 
Role  of  Congress  —  Initiator 
Mount  of  Money  —  N/A 
Time  Frame  —  H/A 
Newness  —  Yes 
Specificity  —  Yes 
Presidential  Involvement  —  Yes 
Change  —  Yes 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement —  Yes 
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Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement  —  Yes 


gulf  —  Modified  open 
Margin  of  Rule  —  H/A 
.  Status  —  Final  passage 
Margin  of  Passage  —  92t 
Democratic  Party  Unity  —  .90 

Republican  Party  Unity  —  .74 _ 

Index  of  likeness  —  .92 
Anendaent  over  Comal ttee  Objection  —  Ho 
Margin  of  Cowalttee  Passage  —  98Z 
Minority  Report  —  Ho 
Visibility: 

CO  Box  Score  — -  Ho 
CO  Story  —  Ho 

Washington  Post  Box  Score  —  Yes 
Washington  Post  Story  —  Ho 
Role  of  Congress  —  Initiator 
Amount  of  Money  —  $313  million 

Time  Frame  —  1  year _ 

newness  —  Ho 
Specificity  —  Ho 
Presidential  Involvement  —  Yes 
Change  —  Ho 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 
Oanocratlc  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement 


ETHICS 


Rule  —  Modified  open 
Margin  of  Rule  —  645 
Statue  —  Resolution 

Margin  of  Coewrfttce  Passage— 95t _ . 

Democratic  Party, Unity  —  .98 
Republican  Party  Unity  —  .74 
Index  of  Likeness  —  .88 
Amendment  over  Coamlttee  Objection  —  Mo 
Cowwlttee  Vote  —  M/A 

1  r, . 

Minority  Report  —  Yes 
Visibility: 

tQ  Box  Score  —  Yes 
CO  Story  —  Yes 

Washington  Post  Sox  Score  —  Yes 
Washington  Post  Story  —  Yes  , 


Role  of  Congress  —  Initiator 


Amount 

)f  Money  —  N/A 

Time  Fr 

•wie  —  2  years 

Newness 

;  —  Yes 

- j. 

- - - - - —  -  - 

Specificity  —  No 
Presidential  Involvement  —  Yes 


Change  —  Yes 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement  —  Yes 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement 
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FM 

Role  —  Modified  open 

Margin  of  Role  —  R/A 

Status  —  Final  passage 

Margin  of  Passage  «—  96 2 

Democratic  Party  Unity  —  .97 

Republican  Party  Unity  —•  .98 

Index  of  Likeness  — »  .98 

Amendment  over  Cowrtttee  Objection  —  Yes 

Margin  of  Cowlttee  Passage  —  982 

Minority  Report  —  No 

Visibility: 

CQ  Box  Score  —  No 
CQ  Story  —  No 

Hashing ton  Post  Box  Score  —  No 
Washington  Post  Story  —  No 
Role  of  Congress  —  Initiator 
Amount  of  Money  —  $85  million 
Time  Frame  —  T  year 

Newness  ~  Yes  --- . - 

Specificity  —  No 
Presidential  Involvement  —  Yes 
Change  —  No 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 


FOREIGN  AID 
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Rule  Modified  open 

Margin  of  Role  —  891 

Statu*  Amencfwent 

Margin  of  Passage  —  561 

Deeocratlc  Party  Unity  —  .20 

Republican  Party  Unity  .76 

Index  of  Likeness  —  .52 

AeendMent  over  Coawlttee  Objection  —  Yes 

Margin  of  Co— rlttce  Passage  —  fl/A 

Minority  Report  —  Yes 

Visibility: 

CQ  Box  Score  —  No 
CO  Story  —  Yes 

Washington  Post  Box  Score  —  No 
Washington  Post  Story  —  Yes 
Role  of  Congress  —  Initiator 
Amount  of  Money  —  $35  el V!  Ion 
Time  Frame  —  1  year 

Newness  —  No  . ' 

Specificity  —  Yes 
Presidential  Involvement  —  No 
Change  —  Yes 

Republican  Policy  Endcrserent  —  No 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 


GOVERNMENT  REORGANIZATION 

Rule  —  Open 

Margin  of  Rale  —  N/A 

Status  —  Final  passage  j 

Mamin  of  Passage  —  95*  - 

Oenocr atlc  Party  Unity  —  .92 
Recubllcan  Party  Unity  —  .84 
Index  of  Likeness  ~  .96 
Anendwent  over  Cowritten  Objection  —  No 
Margin  of  Cowritten  Passage  —  98% 

Minority  Report  —  No 
Visibility: 

CQ  Box  Score  —  Yes 
CQ  Story  —  Yes 

Washington  Post  Box  Score  —  Yes 
Washington  Post  Story  —  Yes 
Role  of  Congress  —  Ratlfler 
Anount  of  Money  —  N/A 
Tine  Franc  —  3  years 

Newness  —  No . •  .  . - 

Specificity  -  Yes 
Presidential  Involvenent  —  Yes 
Change  —  Yes 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 


HOUSE  ASSASSINATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Rule  — »  Open 

Mamin  of  Rule  —  70S 

Status  —  Resolution 

Mamin  of  Passage  —  5€t 

Daaocratlc  Party  Unity  —  .32 

Republican  Party  Unity  —  .08 

Index  of  Likeness  — »  .80 

Aaendeent  over  Conalttee  Objection  —  Yes 

Mamin  of  Coaalttee  Passage  —  7CZ 

Minority  Report  — »  No 

Visibility: 

<&Bo»  Score  —  No 
CQ  Story  —  Yes 

Washington  Post  Box  Score  —  Yes 
Washington  Post  Story  —  Yes 
Role  of  Congress  —  Initiator 

•0 

Awount  of  Money  —  N/A 
Tlwe  franc  —  1  year 

Newness  —  No - : - - . - — 

Specificity  —  Yes 
Presidential  Involveaent  —  Yes 
Change  —  No 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 
Pewocratlc  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsegtent  —  No 


Status  —  Final  passage 
Margin  of  Passage  —  95 


Hmendwent  over  CoHrittee 


Kargin  of  Ccnrfttee  Passage 


Vlslbll 1 


Box  Score 


CO  Story  — »  Yes 
tesfslngton  Post  Box  Score 


Role  of  Congress  —>  Modifier 
/mount  of  Money  —  $14  billion 
Tlae  Fraoe  —  3  years 
Newness  —  No 
Specificity  —  Yes 
Presidential  Involvwent  —  Yes 


Change  —  Ho 

bllcan  Policy  Endorsement 


Democratic  Steerl ng  and  Pol  fey  Endorsement 


HYDE  AMENDMENT 


Rule  —  No  rule 
Margin  of  Rule  —  98* 

Status  —  A—fufcwnt 

Mamin  of  Passage  —  561 

Panocratlc  Party  Unity  —  .14 

Republican  Party  Unity  —  .64 

Index  of  likeness  —  .39 

Amendment  over  Cc—lttee  Objection  —  Yes 

Mamin  of  Co—1ttee  Passage  —  N/A 

Minority  Report  —  Yes 

Visibility: 

CQ  Box  Score  —  No 
CD  Story  Yes 

Washington  Post  Box  Score  «—  Yes 
Washington  Post  Story  —  Yes 
Role  of  Congress  —  Initiator 
Aawunt  of  Money  —  N/A 
Time  Frame  —  N/A 
Newness  —  No 
Specificity  Yes 
Presidential  Involveacnt  —  Yes 
Change  —  Yes 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement 


MARINE  MWfWL  PROTECTION 

Rule  —  Open 

Margin  of  Role  —  H/A 

Status  —  Final  passage 

Margin  of  Passage  —  9 4S  -  : - 

Democratic  Party  Unity  —  ,86 

Republican  Party  Unity  —  .92 

Index  of  Likeness  —  .97 

Meodeent  over  Cowrittee  Objection  «—  Yes 

Marglmof  Cowritten  Passage  —  H/A 

Minority  Report  —  Mo 

Visibility: 

CO  Box  Score —  Yes 
CO  Story  —  No 

Washington  Post  Box  Score  —  Yes 
Washington  Post  Story  —  Yes 
Role  of  Congress  —  Modifier 
Mount  of  Money  —  $21  *111100 
Tine  Frame  —  2  years 

Newness  —  No _ _ _ • 

Specificity  —  No 
Presidential  Involvement  —  Yes 
Change  —  Yes 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement  — »  No 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsecent —  No 
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NASA 

Rule  —  Modified  open 
Margin  of  Rule  —  98* 

Status  —  Final  passage 
Margin  of  Passage  —  88* 

Oenocratic  Party  Unity  —  .68 
Republican  Party  Unity  —  .92 
Index  of  Lifceness —  .88 
Anendeent  over  Ccanrittee  Objection  —  Yes 
Kargin  of  Cgenittee  Passage  —  93* 

Minority  Report  —  No 
Visibility: 

CO  Boat  Score  —  No 
CO  Story  —  Yes 

Washington  Post  Box  Score  —  Yes 
Washington  Post  Story  —  No 
Role  of  Congress  —  Modifier 
Amount  of  Money—  $4  billion 
Tine  Frame  —  1  year 
Newness  —  No 
Specificity  —  No 
Presidential  Involvement  —  Yes 
Change  —  Yes 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 
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PAY  RAISE 

Rule  —  Modified  open 

Mamin  of  Rule  —  67t 

Status  —  Amendment 

Mamin  of  Passage  —  43 1 

Deeocmtlc  Party  Unity  —  .36 

Republican  Party  Unity  —  .28 

Index  of  Likeness  —  .68 

Amendment  finer  Cagrittge  Objection  —  No 

Margin  of  Co—lttee  Passage  —  N/A 

Minority  Report  —  No 

Visibility: 

CQ  Box  Score  —  No 
CO  Story  —  Yes 

Washington  Post  Box  Score  —  Yes 
^  Washington  Post  Story  —  Yes 
Role  of  Congress  «—  Initiator 
Anount  of  Money  —  $30  Billion 
Tine  Frame  —>  2  years 
Newness  —  No 
Specificity  —  Yes 
Presidential  Involvement  —  Yes 
Change  —  No 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 


UfX£M 


y. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  CONFERENCE 

Role  —  No  rule 

Heroin  of  Rule  —  N/A 

Status  —  Conference  Report 

Kargin  of  Passage  —  811 

Democratic  Party  Unity  —  .92 

Republican  Party  Unity  —  .06 

Index  of  Likeness  —  .57 

Amendment  over  Ccwrfttee  Objection —  No 

Hargln  of  Coaefttea  Passage,' —  987 

Minority  Report  —  Yes 

Visibility: 

CQ  Box  Score —  No 
eg  story  —  No 

Washington  Post  Box  Score  —  No 
Washington  Post  Story  —  No 
Role  of  Congress  —  Ratlfler 
Amount  of  Honey —  $4  billion 
Tine  £ rage  —  1  year 
Newness  —  No 
Specificity  —  Yes 
Presidential  Involvement  —  Yes 
Change  —  No 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 
Peaocratlc  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement  —  Yes 


\ 


RflOOESXM 


Rule  —  Open 

Marg+n  of  Role —  R/A 

Status  —  Final  Passage 


Deeocratic  Party  Unity  —  .60 


—  .40 


Index  of  Lifcencss  —  .49 

Awondaant  over  Coaarf  free  Objection  —  No 


Margin  of 


tttee  Passage  —  22* 
l  —  Tes 


YisiMlil 


CQ  Box  Score  —  Wo 
CQ  Story  —  Tes 

Hashing ton  Post  Box  Score  —  Tes 


—  Modifier 


Amount  of  Money  — » M/A 

i. 

Tiwc  Frawe  ~  R/A 


Newness  —  Ro 


—  Tes 


Presidential  Invofywent  —  Tes 
Change  —  Tes 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement  —  Ho 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement  — 


ROMANIAN  EARTHQUAKE 


Rule  Suspension  calendar 
Margin  of  Rule  N/A 
Status  —  final  passage 
Margin  of  Passage  —  78% 

Democratic  Party  Unity  —  .76 
Republican  Party  Unity .18 
Index  of  Llfceness  **»  .72 
Amendment  over  Committee  Objection  —  No 
Mamin  of  Cowittee  Passage  —  98% 

•  Minority  Report  ~  Yes 
Visibility: 

CO  Box  Score  —  No 
CO  Story  —  No 

Washington  Post  Box  Scorn  —  No 
Washington  Post  Story  —  No 
Role  of  Congress  —  Ratlfler 
Amount  of  Money  —  $20  million 
Tims  Frame  —  1  year 
Newness  —  Yes 
Specificity  —  Yes 
Presidential  Involvement  —  Yes 
Change  —  No 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement 


SACCHARIN 


RuU  —  Modified  open 
Margin  ofjtale  —  98* 

Status  —  Amendment 
Margin  of  Passage  —  56* 

Democratic  Party  Unity  —  N/A 
Republican  Party  Unity  —  N/A 
Index  of  likeness  —  N/A 
Amendnent  over  Comnlttee  Objection  —  Yes 
Margin  of  Committee  Passage  —  N/A 
Minority  Report  —  No 
Visibility: 

CQ  Box  Score  —  No 
CQ  Story  —  Yes 

Washington  Post  Box  Score  —  No 
Washington  Post  Story  —  Yes 
Role  of  Congress  —  Initiator 
Amount  of  Money  —  N/A 
Time  Frame  —  2  years 

Newness  —  Yes - - - 7 — 

Specificity  —  Yes 
Presidential  Involvement  —  Yes 
Change  —Yes 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement 


I 


,  i 


SCHOOL  LUNCH 


■  \ 


\ 


I 


Rule  —  Modified  op en 
Margin  of  Rule  -  97< 

Status  —  Final  passage 

Margin  of  Passage  —  95t 

Oeeocratic  Party  Unity  —  .96 

Republican  Party  Unity  —  .78 

Index  of  Likeness  —  .91 

Rwendwent  over  Cqnwittee  Objection  —  No 

Margin  of  Coawittee  Passage  —  931 

Minority  Report  —  No 

Visibility; 

CO  Box  Score  ~  No 
CO  Story  —  Yes 

Washington  Post  Box  Score  —  No 
Washington  Post  Story  —  No 
Role  of  Congress  —  Initiator 
Rwount  of  Money  —  $690  Million 
Time  frame  —  2  y?srs 

Newness  —  No  —  — •  - 

Specificity  —  Yes 
Presidential  ln>j1vewen~c  —  Yes 
Change  —  No 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 
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{ 


} 

1 


SHOW  REMOVAL 


Role  —  Wo  rule 
Margin  of  Rule  —  N/A 
Status  —  Amendment 
Margin  of  Passage  —  31t 
Democratic  Party  Unity  —  .26 
Republican  Party  Unity  —  .62 

Index  of  Likeness  — •  .82  _  . 

Amendment  over  Committee  Objection  —  No 
Margin  of  Committee  Passage  —  if/* 

Minority  Report  — »  No 
Visibility: 

CO  Box  Score  —  No 
CQ  Story  —  No 

Washington  Post  Box  Score  —  No 
Washington  Post  Story  —  Yes 
Role  of  Congress  —  Initiator 
Amount  of  Money  —  <20  million 
Time  Frame  —  1  year 

Newness  —  No  _ _ _ ; _ 

Specificity  —  Yes 
Presidential  Involvement  —  Yes 
Change  —  No 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement  ~  No 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement  — 


SUPPLEMENTAL  HOUSING 
(GOLDWATER  AMENDMENT} 

Rale  —  Open 
Margin  of  Rale  —  38* 

Status  —  Amendment 
Margin  of  Passage  —  59* 

Democratic  Party  Unity  —  .06 
Republican  Party  Unity  —  .68 
Index  of  Liken ess  — »  .63 
Amendaent  over  Cowrit  tee  Objection  —  Yes 
Margin  of  Coamrfttee  Passage  —  94* 

Minority  Report  —  Mo 
Visibility. 

CQ  Box  Score  —  No 
CQ  Story  —  Yes 

Washington  Post  Box  Score  —  No 
Washington  Post  Story  —  No 
Role  of  Congress  —  Modifier 
Amount  of  Money  —  $408  million 
Time  Frame  —  6  years 
Newness  —»  No 
Specificity  —  Yes 
Presidential  Involvement  —  Yes 
Change  —  No 

Republican  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Endorsement  —  No 
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This  appendix  describes  the  procedures  through  which  Issue  charac¬ 
teristics  Mere  Intercorrelated  In  an  effort  to  test  the  third  proposition. 

The  appendix  also  displays  the  data  resulting  from  this  test. 

Tables  0.1  through  0.6  present  the  correlations.  Exhibited  In 
Table  0.1  are  Intercorrelations  of  the  thirteen  perceptual  indicators  of 
Issue  characteristics  based  on  the  statistic  Phi.*  Phi  Is  nost  appropriate 
here  for  two  reasons.  First,  It  Measures  bivariate  relationships  among  the 
Mnd  of  data  these  variables  constitute:  dlchotoaous,  nominal  distributions. 
Second,  It  pr1«ar11y  reflects  "diagonal*  rather  than  "curvilinear*  associa¬ 
tion — l.e.,  "yes”  responses  on  one  variable  are  correlated  with  "yes”  on 
the  other. 

To  prove  the  validity  of  proposition  3,  the  Phi  In  Table  0.1  should 
be  configured  In  such  a  May  that  a}  answers  "yes"  to  the  presuned  low  profile 
questions  of  complexity,  technicality,  and  routineness  are  highly  intercor¬ 
related,  b)  the  answers  to  the  high  profile  questions  are  highly  Inter- 
correlated,  and  c)  complexity,  technicality  and  routineness  are  Inversely 
related  to  the  "hot”  characteristics.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  routine¬ 
ness  was  coded  as  "routine”  and  "nonroutine"  and  matched  diagonally  in  a 
presumed  hot/low  profile  direction.  Thus,  correlations  were  run  with 
routine  against  "yes”  on  complex  and  technical  and  non-routine  with  "yes” 
on  salience. 

Table  D.2  presents  the  Intercorrelations  among  objective  Indicators 

based  on  a  variety  of  coefficients.  Because  of  the  advantage  of  using  a  higher 

level  statistic  whenever  possible,  relationships  among  data  In  Interval 

form  (e.g.:  the  margin  of  the  rules  adoption,  the  margin  of  a  bill’s 

2 

passage,  the  unity  of  the  Democratic  Party,  the  unity  of  the  Republican 
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3  | 

Party,  the  Index  of  likeness ,  the  Margin  of  a  bill's  passage  In  coaaittee, 
the  tlae  frawe  In  years  encoopassed  by  a  bill,  and  the  aaount  of  Money 
Involved I  were  Measured  with  Pearson's  (r)  product  Movewent  coefficient 
of  correlation.  Association  anong  dlchotowous,  marlnal  variables,  as  In 
the  case  of  perceptual  Indicators,  were  tapped  with  Phi.  When  comparing 
Interval  level  scores  with  nominal  scores.  Interval  level  variables  were 
reduced  to  noalnal  data  through  nean-based  dlchotoalzatlon.  In  associating 
these  dlchotoalzatlonswltb  noofnal  variables.  Phi  was  also  used.  There 
were  two  exceptions.  First,  type  of  rule  was  coded  according  to  the  trlchot- 
oaous  distinction  used  In  Congress:  closed  (no  amendments  allowed). 

Modified  open  (only  cowrit  tee  wenbers  can  offer  aaendnents  or  only  entire 
sections,  not  provisions,  can  be  substituted),  and  open  (no  restrictions 
on  source  or  object  of  amendment).  Secondly,  aargln  of  passage  was  coded 
Into  three  values:  defeated  (0-491  of  the  vote],  close  (50 1  to  681  of 
the  vote],  and  coafortable  (691  plus).  For  correlations  Involving  these 
trtchotoafzatfons  watched  with  dlchotoalzatlons,  the  statistic  Sanaa  was 
used.  Sanaa  was  preferred  over  other  coefficients  because  It  does  Measure, 

In  a  -1.00  to  >1.00  scale,  relationships  among  trichotorfzed  data.5  Its 
only  drawback,  for  our  purposes.  Is  that  It  Is  sensitive  to  curvilinear 
association  and  thus  the  association  It  does  Measure  May  be  exaggerated. 

In  suw.  Table  D.2  Is  comprised  of  three  different,  but  appropriate,  cor¬ 
relations  coefficients. 

The  expectation  was  that  If  the  third  proposition  Is  valid  there 
will  be  strong  intercorrelations  anong  the  objective  Indicators @n  0,2).  The 
conditional  approach  posits  the  notion  that  there  are  both  ’hot’  and  "low 
profile’  decision  tracks  or  decision  arenas.  If  they  are  correct,  a  degree 
of  high  visibility  In  an  Issue  should  be  associated  with  high  levels  of 
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political  beat.  An  Issue  covered  In  and  the  Washington  Post  and  followed 
In  their  respective  "box  scores*  and  listed  In  polls  as  a  Major  problem 
should  Be  associated  with  political  activity  on  the  part  of  political 

parties  In  Congress,  and  the  Presidency.  Also,  It  should  Involve  a  close 

/ 

vote,  rule  adoption,  and  final  passage  margin,  and  a  lot  of  money,  and 

cover  an  extended  time  period.  /  - 

Categorizations  of  variables  were  correlated  In  such  a  way  that  the 
coefficients  were  assessing  the  relationships  among  the  values  presided  to 
be  "hot*  for  each  variable.  For  example,  a  closed  rule  was  presumed  to  be 
related  to  low  margin  of  passage,  closeness  of  passage  was  presumed  to  be 
related  to  visibility  In  the  Washington  Post,  low  party  unity  on  close 
votes,  etc.  Thus,  coefficients  should  be  In  the  positive  direction  If 
proposition  3  Is  correct.  Exceptions  were  correlations  among  Interval 
level  scores  which  were  computed  linearly.  These  must  be  Interpreted 
Individually. 

Correlations  In  Tables  D.3  to  0.6  were  based  on  PM  and  Gama.  Cor¬ 
relations  were  computed  In  the  same  manner  as  those  In  Tables  0*1  and  0.2. 
For  each  Indicator,  responses  to  the  presumed  hot  category  were  matched 
against  the  presumed  hot  category  for  all  other  Indicators. 


pBPBBWBKPI 
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NOTES;  APPENDIX  D 


Vo r  a  good  discussion  of  Phi.  see  Korean  Hie  et  al .,  SPSS,  2nd 
ed.  (flew  Tori::  McGraw-Hill,  1975}.  p.  224. 

Vo  Measure  party  unity  the  Rice  Index  of  Cohesion  was  used.  This 
Is  coaputed  Egr  subtracting  the  percent  against  a  bill  (or  those  In  a 
Minority  position}  frae  the  percent  for  a  bill  (or  those  In  a  Majority 
position).  The  higher  the  cohesion  the  higher  the  index.  See  Lae  F. 
Anderson.  Meredith  H.  Watts.  Jr.  and  Allot  R.  Wilcox,  Legislative  Roll- 
Call  Analysis  (Evanston.  111.:  Northwestern,  1956).  p.  33. 

~ '  3i6ld. . . :  .  ‘  . . . 

Vhe  Index  of  Party  Likeness  (or  "Difference"  as  It  Is  conoonly 
called)  Is  coaputed  by  ".  .  .  calculating  the  percentage  of  embers  of  each 
group  that  voted  In  favor  of  the  Measure,  subtracting  the  saaller  percentage 
fron  the  larger,  and  subtracting  the  reminder  that  operation  produces  fron 
100."  Thus  the  higher  the  Index  the  More  the  likeness,  while  the  lower  the 
Index  the  wore  the  difference,  Anderson,  et.al . ,  Legislative  Roll-Call 
Analysis,  p.  44. 

Vor  wore  Inforeatlon  about  Ganna  see  Hie,  SPSS,  p.  228. 
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Table  0.5 


Intercorrelatlons  Between  "Objective  and 
■Subjective*  Issue  Characteristics  as 
Measured  by  PM  Coefficients 


Newness  Specificity 


Rule 

.20* 

.67* 

Rule  Margin 

.16 

.18 

Margin  of  Passage 

-.49* 

-.34* 

0— ocratlc  Unity 

-.47 

-.15 

Republican  Unity 

-.17 

-.15 

Index  of  Likeness 

-.11 

-.10 

Anendnent  over  Co— It  tee 

.11 

.03 

Can Ittee  Vote 

-.04 

.25 

Minority  Report 

-.02 

.09 

CQ  Box  Score 

-.23 

.30 

CQ  Story 

.07 

.23 

Hashing ton  Post  Box 

-.03 

.00 

Washington  Post  Story 

.00 

-.25 

T1—  Fra— 

-.08 

-.09 

Money 

.20 

-.04 

Presidential  Involve— nt 

.21 

.11 

Steering  and 

Policy  Endorse— nt 

.40 

.34 

Republican  Policy  Endorse— nt 

.25 

.34 

Polls 


*  *  6a— a  Coefficient 
Unnarked  ■  Phi 


Table  D.6 


Table  D. 6— Continued 


Unmarked  -  Phi 


APPEND!!  E 


CONGRESSIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  ARRAYED 
BY  ISSUE  CHARACTERISTICS 


(Abbreviations  a 
are  explained  in 


ppearlng  In  these  tables 
able  3.6,  Chapter  III} 


li  ji 


Tablo  E,1 

Congrauldnal  Comwunicationi  Array ad  by  Perceptual  Indict ton  of  Issue  Characteristics! 

Tho  Percentage  of  Intorviowi  in  which  Members  Mentioned  Difforont  Acton  undor/ Various  Itsut  Conditions 
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APPENDIX  6 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  LEVEL  OF 
INFORMATION  ARRAYED  BY  ISSUE  CHARACTERISTICS 
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Several  members  Brought  attention  to  six  separate  problems  of 
the  congressional  Information  process.  These  problems  provide  an 
interesting  perspectiveon  Congressional  Information. 

First,  in  satisfying  the  search  for  Information,  too  often _ 

■embers  shorn  an  unwillingness  to  consider  new  or  additional  Information. 
Several  members  noted  that  "Once  my  mind's  made  up,  don't  confuse  me  with 
■ore  facts.  I  don't  need  any  more  Information."  Another  acknowledged 
that  "The  shorter  things  are,  the  more  they  get  read,"  Indicating  a 
preference  for  non-lnvolved,  perhaps  superficial  analyses. 

A  second  problem  Is  the  relatively  low  priority  treatment  of 
floor  voting  by  some  members.  This  frequently  leads  to  a  very  casual 
search  process.  One  member  described  his  low  Information  Investments: 
"normally,  I  spend  only  two  hours  a  week  thinking  about  all  legislative 
matters.  For  the  real  big  ones.  I'll  spend  only  20  minutes."  Another 
member  expounded  on  how  his  feelings  of  helplessness  and  Inefflcacy  lead 


to  casual  search: 

There  often  Is  no  reason  to  get  informed.  Except  orj  a  few  votes, 
the  fight's  over.  They  are  simply  up  or  down  matters.  I  can't 
have  an  effect*  There  Is  nothing  left  to  do — no  more  amendments, 
no  sending  It  back.  It  has  sufficient  support  aiJ  approval. 

There  Is  no  rea-ion  to  get  into  it.  The  time  to  affect  has  passed. 


The  potential  problems  raised  by  general  unpreparedness  are  reflected  upon 


by  another  member: 

There  Is  a  broad  spectrum  of  Interest  and  Information  on  Issues 
here.  Me  are  required  to  vote  on  all  kinds  of  Issues.  But, 
generally,  you  find  yourself  delving  Into  coomlttee  work  and 
major  bills.  Most  of  the  time  you're  lucky  If  you  know  what  Is 
up.  There  is  simply  not  enough  time  to  get  Into  It.  I  really 
question  our  scheme  of  checks  and  balances. 
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A  third  profile*  Is  the  Information  deficiencies  of  Congress  In 
comparison  with,  the  President.  As  one  member  emphasized,  "In  an  Informa¬ 
tion  sense.  It  Is  easier  to  be  President  than  a  timber.  He  has  an  ela¬ 
borate  staff  set  up.  He  don't.  He  eust  scrape.  As  a  result,  we  find  It 

difficult  to  countervail ."  _  _ _ _  _ 

A  fourth  pro bias  Is  the  lack  of  thee  to  grasp  and  to  think  about 
available  Information.  Many  argued  that  the  lack  of  Information  Is  not, 
as  commonly  thought,  the  major  problem  of  congressional  Information 
processes.  Hhat  Is  lacking  Is  the  capacity  to  synthesize  and  Interpret  It. 
Consistent  with  positions  taken  by  WlldavskyJ  '  Peabody,2  and  Eulau,3 


embers  emphasize  the  difficulty  of  assimilating  and  judging  what  Is 
presented  to  them  on  any  given  Issue.  As  one  member  noted,  "The  only 
time  I  really  have  to  reflect  and  read  Is  or.  flights  back  to  the  district, 
and  that's  Just  not  enough." 

A  fifth  Is  the  relatively  narrow  circles  of  advocacy  that  exist 
within  the  House.  As  a  member  described,  "All  you  hear  from  usually  are 
those  you  already  agree  with.  But,  you  don't  learn  much  from  talking  to 
people  who  agree  with  you.  You  need  everybody's  view  and  that's  tough 
to  get  around  here." 

A  sixth  Is  the  lack  of  Information.  One  Information  deficiency 
pertains  to  policy  consequences  within  the  district.  As  a  member  argued, 
"He  aren’t  always  well  Informed  on  how  things  affect  our  jurisdictions. 

And  we  should  be.  People  expect  us  to  know."  Another  deficiency  relates 
to  highly  technical  questions.  Many  members  said  that  the  Saccharin  Issue 
posed  a  policy  question  for  which,  there  Is  a  lack  of  real  information, 
knowledge,  and  understanding  within  or  outside  of  the  Congress, 


_ 


These  six  problems  Illustrate  the  quandary  of  the  legislative 
Information  process,  for  tc  solve  one  will  complicate  others.  More 
Information  will  not  solve  the  problem,  for  In  many  Instances  more 
than  enough  Information  Is  available.  The  problem  Is  time  and  ability 
to  digest  that  which  Is  available.  The  basic  deficiencies  in  the  con¬ 
gressional  Information  processes  are  ones  of  Incentives  and  Investments. 
But,  changing  them  to  make  Cong~?>~  rare  Informed  may  overlook  the  fact 
that  Congres*  "does  politics"*  and  that  to  do  well  Its  functions  of 
debate  and  deliberation  It  need  not  have  a  "rational"  Information 
system.  In  Polsby's  words,  "Technical  competence  and  Intellectual 
excellence.  .  .are  not.  .  .strictly  necessary  for  Congress  to  be 
Important  In  the  American  system  of  government."5 
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